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''And therefore women and children must be trained 
by education with an eye to the state, if the virtues of 
either of them are supposed to make any difference in 
the virtues of the state. And they must make a differ- 
ence : for the children grow up to be citizens and half 
the persons in the state are women.** — Aristotle. 
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AMERICAN WOMEN'S LEGAL STATUS 



By GEORGE JAMES BAYLES, Ph.D. 

Lecturer in the School of Political Science^ 

Columbia University^ and author of 

*^ iVoman and the Law** 



INTRODUCTORY 

THAT a series of volumes, of which these chap- 
ters form a part, covering the affairs of life 
with which women come immediately in touch should 
be undertaken with the confidence of appreciatioii on chuMut 
the part of thousands of readers indicates a condition ^d""<d 
of a great body of women that is possible only by the 
latest achievements of Western civilization. Regard- 
ing their physical, mental, social, and legal conditions, 
it is not too much to say that the women to whom these 
chapters are addressed stand literally in the front 
ranks of the army of human development. And this 
is said without the least desire to pay unmerited com- 
pliments. 

I take it that the primary object of these volumes, 
contributed by the several writers engaged in this g^^^ 
joint production, has been to bring home to the Ameri- P^^gJ" 
can women of the present generation a realization of toI"™* 
their position, of their opportunities, and of forces 
at their conmiand. So as a part of this general pur- 
pose the task assigned to me has been the one of 
drawing a plain picture of the legal condition of 
American women at the present time, and also of deal- 
ing practically with the business affurs of women. 

The task has not been an easy one, for it presents 
all the diiGculties that confront the landscape artist 
when he tries to paint a clear picture of a scene com- 
posed of a great number of details. Neither have I 
deceived myself into believing that the result will j^^ ,„ 
be easy reading. Whether the law is dry or not •"* '■'^ 

(5) 



6 INTRODUCTORY 

depends upon the earnestness and imagination of the 
reader. To one reader the law will seem to be noth- 
ing more than an uninteresting catalogue of facts; 
while another reader will see in the law a fascinating 
review of human achievement. The legislatures and 

Tothesym- the law courts will be for the sympathetic reader 

reader transformed into veritable arenas of human struggle, 
witnessing always to the efforts of the leaders of man- 
kind to overcome the forces of ignorance and selfish- 
ness, and to make life the more worth living. I know 
of but one sure rule by which such an appreciation 
of the law can be gained, and that is — ^to keep at the 
study of it. Just as the music from the instrument 
of a trained musician means so much more to another 
musician than to a layman in the art, so the law speaks 
more fully to the student of human society than to 
the one who never thinks seriously of the conditions 
around him. 

Now, there need be nothing professional about a 
knowledge of the law. Not so with the practice of the 

of the facts law — which must needs be a highly professional mat- 
ter. No effort is made in these chapters to make every 
woman her own lawyer; but rather to help her to 
appreciate how much she may at times need the 
services of expert attorneys. There is a special lan- 
guage of housekeeping; and so there is a special 
language of the law. It is worth something to every 
one to know what is being talked about, even if he is 
not able to understand all that is said. A lawyer and 
his woman client will understand each other the better, 

A gain to and transact their business more easily, if they are able 

wonnen 

to use the same terms. And there is nothing at all mys- 
terious about these same legal terms and phrases. They 
have come to be used because of their convenience, 
just as household terms and phrases have come to be 
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used. If a housekeeper were explaining her methods 
to a lawyer, she would be glad to discover that he 
understood the difference between bread dough and 
pie crust; so, a lawyer is glad to discover that his 
client knows what he is talking about when he speaks 
of her "dower rights." 

Some practical hints have been given under the 
title, "How to Study the Law," to guide a woman Guide w 
in her own efforts to work out for herself her own 
legal condition; and a woman will find this work 
both interesting and profitable. It will be noticed that 
nowhere have I described actions at law, and this for 
the good reason that no sensible woman should try 
to conduct an action at law unless she has had a legal 
training and has been admitted to practice at the bar. 
If this distinction between the facts of the law and 
the procedure of the law — the law at rest and the 
law in action — is kept in mind, the real sense of these 
chapters will be understood, and women will not be 
tempted to look for what they will not find. 

There has not been space in which to consider all 
the topics treated with equal fulness, and so an effort 
has been made to apportion the space according to 
the relative value of the subject. Therefore, I have ^"^^ 
given most space to the property rights of married "'"* 
women, and have spoken of the law in this matter as 
it stands in each of the States and Territories of the 
Union. Considerable space has been given also to 
the grounds of divorce, — not with the hope that many 
women will find this knowledge of service to them, 
but rather that they may have brought to their at- 
tentibn the deplorable condition of the law in this 
respect. The condition of our divorce law constitutes 
a grave danger to the family life of the American peo- 
ple, and puUic opinion should be aroused to remedy 
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the evil. The women of the country can do much 

Divorce to afousc public Opinion, but their work in this direc- 

influence of tion wiU be effective only when they deal with facts; 

public and, to have the facts at their command, they should 

know the condition of the law in each State. 

For these chapters I can hope for no greater suc- 
cess than that they will stimulate some women to a 
further study of their own legal condition, with its 
opportunities and its obligations. 

George James Bayles. 

Columbia University, 
September^ jgo4. 



HOW TO STUDY THE LAW 

TO gain a fairly accurate idea of the condition of 
the law upon any particular matter is not so diffi- 
cult as the average layman supposes. A woman with 
the average amount of education and her natural perse- 
verance need not have a hard task in discovering, 
when she is interested, what the taw has to say about 
women, and especially about women in the State in 
which she resides. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that it would not be safe to act at law on the in- Si^wSou 
formation so gathered, for without a technical educa- J^jua'^ 
tion amendments might easily be overlooked, the nice- 
ties of the law disregarded, and the constructions of 
the law rendered by the courts misused. If it be- 
comes necessary to proceed at law, invariably use a 
trained member of the bar. Such a rule, however, 
does not reflect in the least upon the positive value 
of information about the law to the woman herself. 

Now before one goes hunting for the law it is 
wise to ascertain where one should look, for to know 
just where saves much vain labor. 

In the 6rst place, let it be understood that law as a 
complete system does not spring from some mysteri- 
ous source, something incapable of being changed, ex- 
cept perhaps by some fearful revolution of sodety. 
The law, on the contrary, is a living institution, having 
its roots in the dim past ; it is vital with human strength, jy^^" ■ 
ever changing with the changes in human relation, b"™"' 
ever developing as new conditions arise. What was 
law ten years ago may not be law to-day, and the only 
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thing that is absolutely certain is that there will be 
law so long as there is not anarchy. 

Now law is spoken of as of two kinds : first, what 
is called the written law; and, second, the unwritten 
DiTision of law or common law, although, as a matter of fact, the 
common law is also written law, only it is to be fotmd 
in a different place. Another classification, and one 
that is far more practical, is a division of the law into, 
first, constitutional law; second, statute law; third, 
case law. 

A constitution is a body of f tmdamental or organic 
law enacted by a nation or a political portion of a na- 
tion. The provisions of such a constitution are, as oc- 
casion arises, interpreted by the judicial tribunes pio- 
Definkions vided for that purpose. The statute law is a body of 
divisions law more easily amended than a constitution and is 
enacted by a legislature, and, like the provisions of a 
constitution, it is interpreted by the courts. Finally, 
what we have called the case law consists of the 
decisions of the courts. Such decisions are always 
based on some specified case that has been brought 
into court for adjudication. 

At the present time all towns of any size have 
some sort of a law library, especially if the town hap- 
pens to be the county seat A woman who wants to 
know something about the law will have little trouble 
in finding a copy of the revised statutes of her own 
State, which will also contain the text of the Consti- 
tution. These volumes will be found to be very well 
indexed, and the topics looked for can be easily found. 
If the copy of the statutes happens to be a year old or 
statutes of more, as will probably be the case, she must look for 
''""'•'' amendments by the Legislature in the series of vol- 
umes generally styled the "Public Laws" or the "Ses- 
sion Laws,^' which are published every year, giving 
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every act passed by the Legislature which has been 
approved by the Governor and so become law. These 
volumes are also well indexed. Now to find how the 
courts of the State have construed these acts of the 
Legislature and the provisions of the Constituti<Hi let Rtpomoi 
her look in the series of volumes of "Reports," generally 
of the Supreme Court and of a Court of Appeals or 
court of last resort. These volumes are also well 
indexed, not merely by the title of a case, which is as 
a rule of very little service to any one not a practic- 
ing lawyer, but also by topics. A little experience 
will show that the tables of topics in these several 
volumes are very nearly the same, having been built 
up on the same kind of material. 

In addition to these statutes and reports there 
may be often two very useful books; one a law die- J** 
tionary, which will give the meaning of the terms and ^l2^ 
phrases that are constantly found in the law books, 
and the other having the title of "The English and 
American Encyclopaedia of Law," in a number of 
volumes, with all the matter arranged in alphabetical 
order. A second edition of this great work is now 
being issued. Then there will be found, even in the 
smaller law libraries, what are styled digests of cases Digs*, of 
decided in the courts of a particular State, which are 
arranged in alphabetical order and are readily under- 
stood by a layman. 

Now, as in all other things we have to do in this 
world, there is only one general rule for guidance in 
the study of the law, and that is to keep at it without 
discouragement and to use common-sense. No ob- 
stacles can remain long unconquered in the face of 
an application of this rule. As something to encour- 
age a woman who makes up her mind to know some- 
thing about the law relating to herself and her prop- 
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A woman cTty, let me say that the longer she keeps at the study 
the law the easier it becomes, and after a while she will come 

about 

herself to like it. One of the first results of this study of 
law that she will experience will be her greater under- 
standing of what she reads in the newspapers. She 
will be able to take an interest in a larger number of 
topics found in the daily papers, for she will under- 
stand more of the language that is used in reporting 
the l^al aspects of current events. 
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the husband need not be a citizen at the time of the 
marriage, but that any free woman already married 
to an alien becomes a citizen by the naturalization of 
her husband. Indian women who are bom within the 
territory of the United States, members of any of the 
Indian tribes which still maintain tribal relations, are 
not considered to be citizens. They are not citizens 
even if they have separated themselves from their 
tribe, and lived among the white citizens of the State, 
yet have not been naturalized, or taxed, or recognized 
as citizens by the United States Government or by 
the Government of any of the States. 

The power to establish uniform rules of natural- 
ization belongs exclusively to the Congress of the 
United States. It is competent, however, for Con- 
gress, after having established uniform rules of nat- 
uralization, to apply equally in all of the States, to 
give to the State overt jurisdiction under them. So 
the rule laid down by the United States statutes, as 
applied to women, is that any alien woman, except 
she is a Chinese, may be naturalized and become a 
citizen of the United States on the following con- 
ditions : 

First. The applicant shall declare by oath or 
affirmation, before some State court of record, or be- 
fore a United States district or circuit court, or before 
a clerk of any such Court, two years at least before 
her admission, that it is her intention to become a 
citizen of the United States, and to renounce forever 
her allegiance to her own sovereignty, which must be 
at peace with the United States at the time. 

Second. At her final admission to citizenship, she 
shall declare, on oath or affirmation, before one of the 
courts mentioned, that she will support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and that she renounces all 
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zation as an implied power, they must comply with 
Power of the rules laid down by the Congress. No State can 
citizenship make or enforce any law which abridges the privi- 
leges or immunities of a citizen of the United States 
as capable of acquiring and holding title to land by 
purchase, provided that she is under no disability so 
that she can not make a contract, and all citizens may 
take by descent or devise. An alien man or woman 
can not under the common law rule acquire title to 
real property by descent or by other mere operation 
of the law. The action of the several States has, 
however, greatly modified or abolished this rule of 
the common law. 



Rights of 

resident 

aliens 



ALIEN WOMEN 

Alien women are those who have not complied 
with the procedure that makes them citizen women. 
At the present time throughout the United States 
resident aliens have by statute the same rights of tak- 
ing property by purchase and descent as are enjoyed 
by citizens. 

In the State of New York by a law of 1896 (Chap- 
ter 547) an alien may, after filing in the office of the 
Secretary of State a deposition of her intention of be- 
coming a citizen of the United States, after a term of 
New York six years, take, hold, convey, and devise real prop- 
erty. If a man dies within the six years and before 
he is admitted to citizenship, his widow is entitled to 
dower in his real property. The right, title, or in- 
terest in or to real property of any person can not be 
questioned or denied by reason of the alienage of 
any person through whom such title may have been 
derived. 

In Pennsylvania, aliens, except enemies, may pur- 
chase land not exceeding five thousand acres nor in 
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an is not only a feature of her relation to the body 
politic that is of the highest importance to her and to 
her offspring, but that it is also an absolutely essen- 
tial element in the work of the continuous integra- 
tion and elevation of human society. From the stand- 
point of society the protection of woman is not only 
the protection of her body and its uses, but it is the 
Preaenra- preservation of the ideals that are in the making of 
human a people — thosc ideals that make our lives worth liv- 
ing. The fundamental proposition that is at the basis 
of the policy of the State in this respect is that the 
use of a woman's body is her property, to be granted 
with well-defined restrictions to the man she accepts 
as her husband, and that against all the rest of 
mankind she holds the use of her body as her own 
property, for which she is responsible to the God who 
made her. 

Now the law sets about the work of protecting the 
physical purity of a woman by declaring that it will 
consent "^* considcr it possible that under a certain age she 
could have given her consent to an act of immorality, 
and, therefore, such an act committed with a woman 
who is under the age of consent as declared by the law 
is presumed to have been against her will, so relieving 
her of moral responsibility and fixing upon the man 
the commission of an act of violence. This is really 
about all the law can do in addition to providing pen- 
alties for all sorts of obscenity in public as destructive 
of the public peace and good order. While the age 
at which a female is regarded as being able to con- 
sent to immorality, and the punishments that are pro- 
vided in cases of the violation of women, are in their 
nature matters of the criminal law, which are outside 
the limits I have set for this work, still they are so 
necessary to the general picture of the legal condition 
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of American women tbat it seems right to make an 
exception and include them. 

Protection is afforded to women by our laws both 
by declaring an age under which consent to immorality 
on the part of the female can not be presumed in law, Tb* 
and also by declarinf 
a misdemeanor or ; 
or less penalties. Let it be noted by the American '"* " 
woman of the present generation that there has been 
a marked progression in legislation in regard to both 
of these matters, yet in what seems to be in opposite 
directions. While, generally speaking, the age of con- 
sent has been raised throughout the country, the pen- 
alty for rape or for assault in attempt to commit rape 
has been reduced from death or imprisonment for life 
to a more or less limited term of imprisonment, or a 
fine. What is regarded in some sections of the coun- 
try as inadequate penalty, together with the slow proc- 
ess of justice, has led to lynch taw and the infliction 
of most horrible tortures. One crime can never justify 
another, and while there must be something very 
wrong in the social system that allows the crime of LmehinK 
rape to be frequent, I am convinced that lynching society 
can not be regarded as a permanent solution of the 
problem. 

The age under which a female will not be re- 
garded by the law as having the capacity of will 
to consent to a violation of her person ranges from 
seven years to eighteen years. The remarkably 
low age of seven years is the one fixed by statute tonxM in 
in the State of Delaware. In the States of Ala- ^"^.'j*' 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, and South Caro- h« 
lina the age of consent has been fixed at ten years. 
In the States of Kentucky, Louisiana, and West 
Vii^nia twelve years of age is the rule. The sii^le 
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State of New Hampshire has fixed the age at thirteen 
years. Fourteen years is the rule in the States of 
California, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Ne- 
vada, Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin, North Carolina, 
and the Territory of New Mexico. The two States 
of Iowa and Texas have placed the age of consent at 
fifteen years. Sixteen years is the rule in the States 
of Arkansas and Connecticut, the District of Colum- 
bia, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, the Territory of 
Oklahoma, Or^on, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Washington, and Tennessee. The 
e8ta8:eis greatest age required in any jurisdiction is that of 
years eighteen years, and is the rule in the Territory of 
Arizona and in the States of Colorado, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, Utah, and Wy- 
oming. 

If a female who is over the age of legal consent 
joins in an act of immorality the question whether she 
did consent is a question of fact, and to prove her non- 
consent she must have evidence to prove that she re- 
sisted to the utmost of her ability. The crime of rape 
is only a misdemeanor when the female is between the 
penalties agcs of scvcu and eighteen years in the State of Dela- 
forrape warc ; between the ages of ten and fourteen years in 
the State of North Carolina ; and between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen years and one day in the State of 
Tennessee. The penalties provided by the statutes of 
the several States are so varied that any regular classi- 
fication of the States in this respect is impossible ; and 
a clear idea of the present condition of the law can 
be had only by considering the statutes of the different 
States in order. In the State of Alabama the penalty 
for rape is death or imprisonment for life in the peni- 
tentiary, at the discretion of the jury. In the Territory 
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of Arizona it is confinement in the Territorial prison 
for life or a term of years, not less than five. Arkan- X*^* 
sas has provided imprisonment for a term of not less 
than five years nor for more than twenty-one years. 
In California the penalty is imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary for not less than five years, in Colorado for 
not less than one year nor more than twenty years, 
and in Connecticut imprisonment for not less than 
three years. In the State of Delaware the penalty is 
death, but the offence is only a misdemeanor between 
the ages of seven and fourteen years, and the offender 
can only be fined, and for not more than one thousand 
dollars, or imprisoned for a term of years, not more 
than seven, or both fined and imprisoned, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. The law provided for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia enacts for the first offence impris- 
onment at hard labor ip the penitentiary for not more 
than fifteen years, and for each subsequent offence not 
more than thirty years. The law of Florida provides 
a penalty of death or imprisonment for life. In the 
State of Georgia also the penalty is death, unless the 
defendant is recommended to mercy by the jury, in 
which case the punishment is hard labor in the peni- 
tentiary for not less than one year nor longer than 
twenty years. Idaho provides imprisonment for five 
years, and this may be extended for life; and Illinois 
for one year with the same extension. Indiana pro- 
vides a term of imprisonment of from one to twenty- 
one years, and Iowa imprisonment for life or for any 
term of years. Kansas provides imprisonment at hard 
labor for from five to twenty-one years. Kentucky 
inflicts the penalty of death or imprisonment for life, 
at the discretion of the jury. Louisiana inflicts the^^wnc'*^ 
penalty of death. Maine provides imprisonment for^*'**® 
life or any term of years. In Maryland the offender. 
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at the discretion of the court, suffers death or im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary for a definite period 
of not less than eighteen months nor more than twenty- 
one years. Massachusetts provides imprisonment for 
life or for any term of years, and Michigan impris- 
onment for life or for any such period as the court 
in its discretion shall direct. 

In the State of Minnesota the law reads that if 
the child is under ten years the penalty is imprison- 
men for life; if over ten and under fourteen, a term 
J>jegccs of not less than ten nor more than thirty years is in- 
crime flictcd ; if ovcr fourteen and under sixteen. State's 
prison for not less than one nor more than seven years, 
or imprisonment in the coimty jail for not less than 
three months and not more than one year. The State 
of Mississippi provides a penalty of death, unless the 
jury decides upon imprisonment for life. In Mis- 
souri the penalty is imprisonment in the penitentiary 
for two years, or a fine of from one hundred to five 
hundred dollars, or imprisonment in the county jail for 
from one to six months, or both such fine and im- 
prisonment, at the discretion of the court Montana 
infiicts a term in State's prison for not less than five 
years, Nebraska for not less than three nor more than 
twenty years, and Nevada for not less than five years 
and which may extend to life imprisonment. New 
Hampshire provides a term not exceeding thirty years. 
In New ^^^ Jersey inflicts a fine not to exceed one thousand 
Jersey, doUars, or imprisonment at hard labor for any term 
Mexico, of years not exceeding fifteen, or both ; and New Mex- 
ico a term of not less than five years nor more than 
twenty years. In the State of New York for a crime 
of rape of the first degree the penalty is a term of 
imprisonment for not more than twenty years, and for 
a crime of a lesser degree a term of not more than 



Is death or imprisonment tor not less tnan nve years, t«cm 
in the discretion of the jury; and in the State of 
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Utah the same imprisonment is provided. The State 
of Vermont inflicts a term of not more than twenty 
years and a fine of not more than two hundred dol- 
lars, or either penalty, in the discretion of the court. 
Virginia inflicts, in the discretion of the jury, the 
death penalty or imprisonment of from five to twenty 
years; and in the State of Washington there is im- 
prisonment for life or for any term of years. West 
Virginia inflicts the death penalty, or, in the discretion 
of the jury, imprisonment for not less than seven years 
nor more than twenty years. Wisconsin inflicts a 
term of from five to thirty-five years; and the State 
of Wyoming a term of imprisonment for not less 
than one year, which may be extended to a life 
term. 

This detailed statement of the condition of the 
law has been made in order to show the great diver- 
sity that exists. The different States have acted on 
different policies, and women can do much to aid in 
molding public opinion to govern these policies. It 
is acknowledged by the profoundest thinkers who 
have considered the subject that the policy of a State 
with reference to crimes against the persons of women 
presents one of the more difficult problems of the 
social life. There is every desire to secure the most 
perfect protection of women, and the only question is 
as to the best means to be employed. 



THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 

The legal aspects of the emplo3mient of women 
may be regarded from at least two points of view — 
first, that of the protection of women as employees; 
and, secondly, the guarantees to women of their rights 
of employment A marked feature of the social de- 



, i 
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velopment of the American people during the last 
three decades has been the giving to women a greater \yomen't 
freedom in the choice of occupation. The law has employ- 
reflected to a considerable extent this general move- 
ment. This development, however, has not been uni- 
form throughout the country, but has depended upon 
local conditions. It has been well observed that the 
law relating to the industrial employment of women 
has been developing along distinct lines, and those 
lines have been described as those of emancipation and 
limitation. 

The general movement to free American women 
from many of the restraints which they have been sub- 
ject to in the past, and to place them upon an evenLawsex- 
footing with man in this respect, has been widespread, this right 
but the law has not everywhere given it expression. 
And even where the law has given this movement 
expression the positions taken by the several States 
have not been the same. The most radical position 
in this matter has been taken by those States which 
have placed in their constitutional or statute law the 
bold and emphatic declaration that sex shall consti- 
tute no disqualification for employment. Such dec- 
larations have been made by the States of Illinois, 
California, and Washington; although, at the same 
time and in the same way, Illinois and Washington 
have added certain restrictions. The Constitution of 
the State of California has in this matter no qualifica- 
tions, and simply declares that no person shall on 
account of sex be disqualified from entering or pur- 
suing any lawful business, vocation, or profession. 
The laws of both Illinois and Washington contain Jions ""'**' 
provisions that are in restraint and also in relief of 
women. The State of Illinois has declared that no 
person shall be precluded or debarred from any occu- 
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pation, profession, or emplo)nnent (except military) 
on account of sex, provided that this act shall not be 
construed to affect the eligibility of any person to an 
elective office. But this same act is also in relief of 
women, as it is declared that it shall not be construed 
as requiring any woman to work on streets or roads, 
or to serve on any of the juries of the State. The 
Radical State of Washington has declared that every avenue 
Washing, of employment shall be open to women, and that any 



ton 



business, vocation, profession, or calling followed and 
pursued by men may be followed and pursued by 
women. It should be noted that this act also contains 
a provision similar to that obtaining in the State of 
Illinois, that it shall not be construed to prevent women 
from holding office under the State. 

The second direction in which the law in this mat- 
Legislative ter has developed has had for its object the protec- 

restnctions . . - ^ . - - . <• « 

of women's tion of womcu at their work by secunng for them 
ment— safe and sanitary conditions. Legislation in restric- 
their tiou of the employment of women is always addressed 
to the employers of labor. In certain cases the law 
specifies industries in which women can not be em- 
ployed. But more often the law limits the number of 
hours which shall constitute a legal workday for 
women employees. The prohibited industry for women 
In mining of the United States is that of mining. It is not 
difficult to discern the reason for such legislation as 
this. Not only should women not be allowed to sub- 
ject themselves to the dangers of underground work, 
but they should not be exposed to the temptations to 
violence which isolated underground work affords. 
We have learned the lesson taught by the history of 
the degrading employment of women in the mines 
of Great Britain. The States of Alabama, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Utah, West Virginia, 
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and Wyoming have so legislated. Of these States, 
Alabama and Illinois have forbidden the work of 
women in any kind of mines; while the States of 
Colorado, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia have for- 
bidden the emplojmient of women in coal mines. The 
State of Utah, by its Constitution, forbids the employ- 
ment of women in underground mines, and the State 
of Wyoming forbids their employment in coal, iron, 
or other dangerous mines. 

When the law seeks to regulate the hours of labor 
at which women may be employed, there is either pcdtration 

* • ' ^1 jj legal 

a simple declaration that so many hours shall consti- da/a work 

— K)Ut8ldc 

tute a legal workday for women and girls, or a pro- the home 
hibition laid upon the employers of women to allow 
them to work more than a specified number of hours 
in a day or a week, under the penalty of the employer 
being found guilty of a misdemeanor. In this matter 
the law is found to be very unevenly developed. The 
States of New York and Massachusetts have, of all 
the States, developed the most elaborate mercantile 
laws which seek to regulate the conditions of the em- 
ployment of women. Slowly the standards set by 
these two States are coming to be appreciated by the 
other States, under the pressure of public opinion, 
influenced in large measure by the splendid work done 
by certain organizations of women, and notably by 
the Consumers' League. 

Ten hours of labor has been made a legal workday 
for women in the States of Connecticut, Louisiana, Eight, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, tcniours 
New York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode Isl- 
and, South Dakota, and Virginia, and in the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma. THe shorter workday of eight 
hours has been made legal in the States of Illinois and 
Wisconsin ; while the State of New Jersey has enacted 
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that fifty-five hours of labor in a week, rendered 
between seven o'clock and noon^ and between one 
o'clock and six o'clock in the afternoon, be the legal 
limit for the work of women and girls. But nearly all 
of the States which have legislated in this matter have 
made exceptions to the general application of the 
legal workday to all industries. The most common 
exception is the industry of farming, where, because 
of the circumstances under which work is done, no 
legal workday has been attempted. Another industry 
ExceptioiM excepted from the general application of the law is 
industries that of the preserving and canning of perishable fruit 
and other goods where a uniform workday would not 
be practicable, owing to the exigencies of the busi- 
ness. By the mercantile law of the State of New 
York the legal workday for women can not begin 
before six o'clock in the morning and can not con- 
tinue beyond nine o'clock at night. 

In addition to these provisions, the laws of many 

of the States have regulations as to seats for shop 

andde-, girls and other women employees, and as to the 

work maintenance of suitable toilet rooms for the use 

of women employees. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

American women have made the matter of the 

extension of the suflfrage to women a prominent 

its effect topic of discussion during the past three decades. The 

on women's * « • • /v 

welfare suffrage Can not, however, in its effect upon the gen- 
eral welfare of women be considered as important as 
some of the other privileges that have been secured 
for women. The elective franchise seems to have a pe- 
culiar fascination for those among women who are 
working to develop their legal capacity, and I have 
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no doubt but that this section will be read with more 
interest than some others. 

Before we consider the condition of the statute law 
in this matter let it be understood that the right to 
the suffrage is not in any case or in any strict sense 
an inalienable right, or a natural right, but it is in 
every case a privilege in the gift of the State, and 
largely depends upon the state of evolution of a par- 
ticular community at that time. As has been well The argu- 

mcnt Ox 

said: "The question of political privileges can never expediency 
be one of abstract logic or theoretical justice ; the only 
logic involved is the logic of facts, and the only jus- 
tice is the justice of expediency. In deciding what 
shall be the composition of its body of electors the 
State is under no moral or leg^l obligation whatever 
to consider the claims of any particular class of the 
population, and can only determine who shall serve 
it as electors on* the basis of what will most conserve 
its own well-being. The whole question of the ex- 
tension of the elective franchise is purely a question 
of political expediency, as is also the question of the 
restriction of that same franchise. Further, it should 
be noted that an extension of the right of suffrage gen- 
erally has the disadvantage of being practically irrev- 
ocable, since political persons are seldom willing to 
consent to any abridgment of privileges they have 
once obtained." 

By the advocates of the extension of woman suf- 
frage it is contended that among an intelligent people, 
and under a government by discussion, political quali- 
fications and disqualifications must be founded on rea- ^^^ ^ 
son and common-sense, since the lessons of history mcnt of 

^ common- 
are not learned by instinct, and there has not been de- sense 

veloped in man an immediate intuition of expediency. 

It is claimed that the reasons that have proved the 
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public advantage of representative government in a 
civilized society would seem to require the exercise 
of the suffrage by all persons constituting the State, 
except in case of the existence of some special per- 
sonal disqualification. Conviction of crime, infancy, in- 
sanity, non-payment of taxes, pauperism, may each be 
fairly held to be such a disqualification on the ground 
Woman- that criminals can not be expected to vote honestiy. 

hood not &«•«« • 

difl9tiaiifi. nor children or msane persons to vote intelligently, 
nor paupers to vote impartially. But womanhood in 
itself is obviously not such a disqualification. 

The full or partial suffrage is at the present time 
extended to women in twenty-six of the States of the 
Union and in two of the Territories. These States 
are Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts^ 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The two Territories are 
Arizona and Oklahoma. In four of the States — 
Fuiisuf. Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming — ^the suffrage 
foufsutes is complete, women being able to vote for all public 
officers and upon all public questions upon which men 
may vote, and the qualifications are the same for 
women as for men. By far the most common of all 
the combinations of partial suffrage is that which per- 
tains to the election of public school officials. This 
"school suffrage," as it is called, is now given to 
women in all the States mentioned with the exception 
of the State of Mississippi. In all of the other States 
mentioned women may now vote for school trustees 
or directors whenever such offices are elective. There 
are, however, some conditions. In Arizona a woman 
to be entitled so to vote must pay taxes or be the 
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mother or guardian of children of school age. In the 
States of Connecticut and Massachusetts there are the Partui . 

-.---.- - suffrage in 

same educational qualincations for women as for men. grcnty-two 
In the States of Delaware, Oregon, and Vermont there 
is a property qualification. In the State of Kentucky 
women with children of school age may vote for 
school trustees, and widows and spinsters who pay 
taxes may vote on school taxes in the country dis- 
tricts. In the three second-class cities of the State 
women can hold school offices and vote on the same 
terms as men. In the States of Minnesota, New 
York, and North Dakota women may vote for the 
County Superintendent of Schools with the same quali- 
fications as men. In the State of North Dakota School 

omcius 

women may vote for the State Superintendent oi^'^^ooi 
Schools. In the States of Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Utah, Vermont, and Wy- 
oming women may vote on the question of the issue 
of school bonds or other forms of school appropria- 
tions. In the States of Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Utah, 
and Wyoming women may vote in municipal elec- 
tions for city officers, bonds, public improvements, etc. 
Women may also vote in the States of Louisiana and 
Montana on all questions of public improvements that 
are submitted to taxpayers. 

At the present time it seems safe to say that 
women will receive the elective franchise just as rap- 
idly as the public voice declares that the welfare of 
the body politic will be advanced by the increase in the 
number of electors. 
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WOMEN AS ATTORNEYS 

Women have now entered into nearly all of the 
learned professions, and among them that of the 
practice of the law. Considerable opposition has been 
met by women who have endeavored to qualify them- 
selves for the practice of the law, and such oppo- 
opposition sition has not been altogether unreasonable, for there 
asia?J?ers is Still a Widespread feeling of reluctance at having 
women participate in what are peculiarly public ac- 
tivities. This opposition, however, has been gradu- 
ally overcome. At the common law, or under the 
Constitution of the United States, a woman has no 
right to practice law, and, except in those jurisdic- 
tions where special statutory provisions have been 
made rendering her eligible, she can not be admitted 
to the bar as an attorney. Chief Justice Gray of 
Massachusetts said in reference to this matter: "The 
, ,, word *citiren,' when used in its most common and 
chusetts comprehensive sense, doubtless includes women, but 
a woman is not by virtue of her citizenship vested 
by the Constitution of the United States or by the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth with any absolute 
right, independent of legislation, to take part in the 
government, either as a voter or as an officer, or to 
be admitted to practice as an attorney." 

In the consideration of this subject it should be 
remembered that an attorney licensed to practice in 
any court of a State is an officer of the court, and a 
State has complete and exclusive control over the 
officers of its several courts. The Legislature of a 
Each state State has the power to provide for the admission of 
to admit women to the bar of the State, but until it makes such 

women to , 

the bar ^ provisiou the rule of the common law will prevail. 
The refusal of a State court to recognize a right 
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to be admissible to practice as attorneys, even whero 
Penn?yir. the Constitution of the State provides that "every 
New* person of good moral character, being a voter, shall 
amps ire ^ entitled to admission to practice law in all the 
courts of justice." In the State of Pennsylvania it 
was held by a lower court that women may register 
as law students; that a rule of court providing that 
no person shall be registered as a student of law until 
"he" has been examined and has produced a certificate 
of "his" good moral character, etc., does not exclude 
women, and that women may, under this law of 1834, 
be admitted to practice. In the State of New Hamp- 
shire the doctrine of the Colorado and Indiana courts 
is followed, and women have been held to be eligible 
for admission to the bar. 

To sum up this whole subject it now appears that 

ineverv in cvcry State of the Union, either by a rule of the 

the Union courts thcmsdvcs or by the express sanction of a 

statute, women are admitted to the practice of the 

law as attorneys in the courts of the State. 

MARRIED WOMEN AS WITNESSES 

It is a peculiar comment upon the institutions of 
marriage and the family, as developed among the peo- 
f f*^.*"^ pies of Western civilization, that special precautions 
'**'^ have been found necessary to safeguard the legal testi- 
mony given in the courts of law. by a married person. 
In no other aspect is the general reverence for the 
sacredness of marriage made more apparent 

The common taw, to which we have had to refer 
on so many occasions^ developed a rule that neither 
a husband nor a wife is a competent witness in any 
action or proceeding, either dvil or criminal, to which 
the odier is a party. A reason for this pr(rfiibition ia 
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found by some of the earlier authorities in the legal 
unity of husband and wife. At the present time this 
rule is defended upon the ground of common interest, 
which was a disqualification for a witness at the 
common law. The strongest argument, however, for 
this rule is public policy, by which it is regarded as 
being of the highest importance to society to pre- 
serve the privacy and harmony of marital relations. 
On this matter Mr. Greenleaf says in his standard 
work on evidence: 'This exclusion is founded partly 
on the identity of their legal rights and interests, and To pre- . 
partly on principles of public policy, which lie at the hm<mj 
basis of civil society. For it is essential to the hap- relations 
piness of social life that the confidence subsisting be- 
tween husband and wife should be sacredly cherished 
in its most unlimited extent." This rule has been car- 
ried to the extent that an absolute divorce did not 
render either spouse competent to testify as to any 
matter which transpired during the continuance of the 
marriage relation, if such a matter would have been 
excluded had the marriage relation continued, although 
after such a divorce either spouse might testify to any 
matter which did not violate the confidence of their 
former relations. Nor did the death of one of the 
spouses remove the seal of secrecy from the lips of the 
other in regard to confidential communications which force in 

° event of 

had taken place between them. It was an early rule divorce or 

death 

of the English law that neither a husband nor a wife 
ought to be permitted to give any evidence in any 
form of proceeding which would ever tend to charge 
the other with the commission of a crime. At a later 
period this rule was modified so that in collateral pro- 
ceedings, which did not involve the mutual interests 
of husband and wife, either of them might testify to 
matters which merely tended to incriminate the other, 
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since neither the record of such a collateral proceed- 
Old En- ing nor the testimony given therein could afterward 
against be uscd as evidence in a direct prosecution against the 
spouse of the witness. It is this development of the 
old rule that has been generally adopted in the United 
States, though it would seem that testimony should not 
be compelled if it is not voluntarily given by the wit- 
ness. In a case where a supposed marriage is void, 
the alleged husband and wife are competent witnesses 
for or against each other, even though they in good 
faith believed themselves to have been lawfully mar- 
ried. The courts have decided that the first and law- 
ful wife of a bigamist is not a competent witness 
Our courts' against her husband, and that after prima facie proof 
regard to of z Valid marriage the first wife is not competent to 
bigamy provc such marriage invalid. But after proof of the 

cases 

first marriage the second wife is a competent witness 
to prove the defendant's marriage to her, because the 
marriage is void, and she is not his lawful wife. If, 
however, the fact of the second marriage is not dis- 
puted, and the question is as to the validity of the 
first marriage, the alleged second wife can not be 
permitted as a witness, because she is prima facie 
the lawful wife of the defendant. 

To this rule there is, however, an exception that 
excludes die testimcmy of spouses against each other 
to be found in cases of personal outrage committed 
and wife by ouc upon the other. In all classes of offences that 
witnesses iuvolvc a pcTsonal iujuTy to the wife or affect her lib- 
id i^u^ erty of action, she has always been allowed to testify 
directly against her husband as a matter of necessity. 
When, also, the husband is the injured party he is 
allowed to testify against his wife, and they are also 
allowed to testif * - ^vor of each other. This re- 
texation of the 2^7wf^:'L^'^ib made only that the 
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ends of justice may be attained, and it is allowed to 
extend no further than necessity requires; therefore, 
the exception is confined to cases of personal violence 
endangering the bodily safety or liberty of the wit- 
ness. Throughout the United States it is now very Also com- 

° pctcnt wit- 

generally provided by statute that when husband orncsscsin 

wife acts as agent for the other in the course of any tranaac- 
business transaction^ the one that so acts may be a 
witness for the other with reference to all things 
that have been done or said within the scope of such 
an agency. When, for example, a wife has kept her 
husband's books of original entry she is a competent 
witness for him when he proceeds to bring suit upon a 
book account. It is necessary, however, that she has kept 
the original entries, for if she has only made up books 
from original memoranda made by him from day to 
day, she is not thereby rendered a competent witness. 
Still another and a very useful exception has been 
developed to the rule excluding husband or wife from 
the witness stand. It has developed in cases of ac-Aiwcom- 
tions for damages against railroad companies and actions for 
other common carriers for the loss of personal bag- '*^*^" 
gage. As a wife very commonly packs her husband's 
trunks, and almost always packs her own, and often 
she alone fully knows the contents of such trunks, 
her testimony is admitted as a matter of necessity. 
Considerable alterations of the rules of evidence have 
been made in the United States, ranging all the way 
from slight modifications of the common law rule to other 

** • 1 1 .<■ modifica- 

special statutes that make husband and wife compe-tionof 

* , * evidence 

tent witnesses for and against each other in all ju- 
dicial proceedings, subject to the restriction that they 
are not permitted to testify to matters which come to 
their knowledge in the confid^r*^ r^ the marriage re- 
lation, if objection* utr kti^xiu! !^ >:.>;> « 
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THE CONTRACT TO MARRY 

THE law of domestic relations is a technical phrase, 
yet it has a very simple meaning. It refers to 
those rules and provisions of the law treating of 
relations that grow out of family life. In the civil- 
ization with which the American people are blessed 
family life is based upon the institution of marriage, 
and from the standpoint of the law marriage is ap- 
proached by what is known as the contract to marry. 
In its essence this contract is an agreement be- 
tween a man and a woman to marry each other, or to 
become husband and wife at a future time. Such an 
agreement should satisfy all legal requirements the 
same as other contracts, although, it must be con- 
fessed, these are rarely thought of. When a man and 
a woman have promised to marry each other, and one 
refuses to carry out the agreement, the other is entitled 
to bring a suit for damages as in the case of the 
breaking of other contracts. In order to sustain such 
a suit, however, there must have been a definite offer 
for marriage, or a definite promise to marry made by 
one of the parties and known to the other. A mere 
intention to marry the other that has been expressed 
to third persons not in the presence of the other 
party is no offer or promise at all. A valid offer or 
promise of marriage may, however, be made through 
a friend or agent. The law requires no express forms 

(38) 
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of words to be used, and it need only appear that 
both the man and the woman imderstood it to be an 
oifer of marriage. 

There must be also a definite acceptance of the 
offer or promise. The acceptance, like the offer, may ^om oi 
be made through a third person and need not be in acccptuwc 
express words, and, indeed, may be inferred from the 
conduct of the one who accepts. It must appear that 
the acceptance has been made known to the other 
party, and this within a reasonable time after the 
offer was made. The case that is often quoted is that 
of the promise of a man to marry a woman "if he 
married any one." This has been held to be no prom- 
ise both because it is too indefinite and because it oper- 
ates virtually as a restrain upon marriz^e, and is for 
that reason regarded against the public policy. If the 
parties to a contract to marry do not themselves make 
the contract definite as to time and place, the law will 
presume that there is a promise to marry within a rea- 
sonable time and at the residence of the woman. Now True con- 
tracts mmt 
all true contracts must have some consideration under- have some 

considcra* 

Stood ; so in a contract of this kind the consideration tion 
is the mutual promise. There may, of course, be some 
other consideration in addition. This, however, will 
neither increase nor diminish the validity of the con- 
tract, unless such added consideration is immoral in 
its nature. 

In order to bind himself by a promise to marry a 
person must be capable both of making a binding con- ^^.^^^ 
tract and of entering into a valid and legal marriage. J°*^^^J 
So a minor who has not the capacity in law of mak- 
ing ordinary contracts, though he is old enough to 
marry, will not be bound by a promise to marry. The 
fact thaf a party has already promised to marry some 
one — ^that is, is engaged to be married — does not af- 
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feet his capacity in law to promise to marry some one 
else. 

Any form of force or concealment with intent to 

deceive or any false representations will invalidate a 

Deceit and contract to marry just as such will invalidate any 

violence in- ^ . . i , . 

raiidatc Other contract. A promise to marry made at the pomt 
of a pistol, or in order to get away from actual confine- 
ment, can not be made a ground for damages. A 
woman is not under legal obligation to disclose any- 
thing concerning herself, except her previous unchas- 
tity or her physical unfitness for marriage. Yet any 
false representations made by her, or on her behalf 
with her knowledge, for the purpose of deceiving the 
man, will constitute a fraud, and the man's promise 
will not be binding, whether such false representa- 
tions relate to the woman's social position or fortune 
or to her character. 

A suit for the specific performance of a contract 
to marry can not be brought, but an action for dam- 
promise not agfes will lie for a breach of such a contract. The 

a breach of 

simple common law allowed such an action before it was spe- 

contract 

cifically allowed by statute, and it may be brought by 
either a man or a woman. The damages in an action 
based upon a breach of promise to marry have not 
been limited by the courts to the general rules that 
govern actions for damages upon simple contracts, 
but are considered with reference to the circum- 
stances of each particular case and are allowed to rest 
with the discretion of the jury. 

MARRIAGE 

Marriage is the general term used to de- 
scribe the social relation existing between men 
and women as husbands and wives. From the 
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tion, were able to contract, and did in fact enter into 

this relation according to the forms prescribed by laws. 

Fottreie- Four elements are everywhere regarded as essen- 

mmts to * «j 

valid mar- tial to a valid marriage. The first essential is that the 
parties be competent. Each of the parties must have 
the capacity to marry the other. Thus a woman may 

First^com- not havc the capacity to marry a certain man, either 
because she is too nearly related to him, or because, as 
in some States, she is not of the same race. The sec* 

Second, ond essential is described as the contract of marriafire — 

contract 

the mutual agreement from that moment to be hus- 
band and wife. No one can be married without his or 
her consent, no matter how competent he or she may 
be, and no matter how many formalities may be en- 
acted. 

The third essential element is a solemnization of 
Th^dL marriage. The parties must participate in a certain 
pledge formality recognized by the law of the State as a suf- 
ficient solemnization, whether it be of a religious or 
civil nature. A State as a rule in its law prescribes 
certain formalities to be observed, and does not allow 
persons to enter marriage as they would an ordinary 
partnership, and this is done for the protection of all 
Fourth. ^^^ people and preservation of family life. The fourth 
o?ri°2t8°" essential element of a marriage is a consummation. 
StioM*' '^^^ "^^^ ^^^ ^^^ woman are expected to become hus- 
band and wife in fact and to assume the marriage 
rights and obligations. 

The lack of one or more of these elements may 
not render a marriage invalid. A marriage which is 
valid may be invalid in certain respects, or it may be 
a prohibited or voidable marriage. As a general rule 
the lack of any ceremony of marriage will prevent the 
parties from being regarded as husband and wife. A 
legal marriage is one with respect to which all the 
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provisions of the law have been complied with. But 
there are many provisions of the statutes which may 
be disregarded without preventing the parties from 
becoming by the marriage completely husband and 
wife. For example, a marriage license is usually re- 
quired by law, but a failure to secure a license will 
not, as a rule, prevent the parties from becoming hus- 
band and wife if they have been otherwise properly 
married. An attempt to produce a marriage that is 
invalid for all intents and purposes is called a vtud 
marriage, and really needs no decree of a court to de- Void 
clare it such. If a woman, for example, being al- 
ready married, tries to marry another man, the second 
proceeding is invalid and of no effect without any 
judgment or decree, simply because the State will not 
allow her to be the wife of two men at the same time. 
On the other hand, a voidable marriage is one that is 
valid for all intents and purposes, unless and until it 
is duly avoided, or which is valid imtil duly confirmed 
and so becomes unavoidable. 

Should a woman desire to study the statutes of 
the various States with reference to marriage, there Proviiii 
are a few rules of construction that will be found of 
use. In the first place, unless by the use of express 
words a statute goes to the validity of a marriage, it 
will be held to affect only the legality or regularity of 
the marriage. In the State of Maryland, for example, 
a statute provides simply that a white person and 
a n^ro shall not marry. This has been held not to 
render such a marri^e invalid. So, again, certain 
formalities are prescribed in the statutes with ref- 
erence to marriage, but which do not provide that 
when such formalities are not followed the marriage 
shfdl be void. Such provisions have been held to be 
only directory. Still another rule is that a statute 
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referring to the formation of marriage will be made 

Dcdara- to harmonize as far as possible with the pre-existing 

void mar" law. So a Statute declaring a marriage void, but not 

"^^ expressing any intention of changing the pre-existing 

law, will not be held to render a marriage formerly 

voidable absolutely void. 

It may be that a woman is incapacitated from 
Defining forming a particular marriage because of relationship 
man is in. by Wood (consanguiuity), or relationship by marris^e 
forma* (affinity), or because of diflference of race, or is in- 
"**^ capacitated from forming any marriage because of 
her want of legal age, or lack of mental capacity to 
understand the nature of the act^ or lack of physical 
capacity to consummate the marriage, or because of 
her having been married before and that marriage not 
being at an end. In the old, common law of England 
and this country the marriage of a person who was 
under seven years of age was void. The marriage of 
a female between seven and twelve years of age was 
voidable, while the marriage of a male of fourteen 
and a female over twelve was valid. This rule of the 
Valid age commou law requiring twelve years for a woman has 
ria^ein been retained by statute in the States of New Hamp- 
states shire, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Louisi- 
ana. Fourteen years for the woman is required by 
the laws of the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Illinois, Iowa, New York, North Carolina, and Texas. 
Fifteen years is required for the woman by the States 
of California, Minnesota, Oregon, and Wisconsin. 
Sixteen years is required in the States of Idaho, In- 
diana, Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, and Wy- 
oming. Eighteen years is required in the States of 
Montana and Washington. 

To enable a woman to marry or to confirm her 
marriage it is necessary that she have sufficient men- 
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tal capacity to enable her to understand the nature of 

the act and its consequences, and to enable her to Mental 

capacity 

enter into ordinary contracts, and to manage herself neoetMry 
and her property. Any want of mental capacity must 
exist at the time of the marriage, so periods of insanity 
before the marriage or the development of insanity 
afterward will not be conclusive of mental incapacity. 
The marriage of an insane woman during a lucid in- 
terval, in the absence of a prohibitory statute, has been 
held valid, but the burden of proof lies on the party 
alleging the lucid interval. In the absence of a statute, 
physical incapacity or impotence is not an impediment 
to marriage. Under the ecclesiastical law, however, 
impotence renders a marriage voidable ; and in nearly uwa upon 
all of the States at the present time there is some pro- unpotcnce 
vision of statute by which impotence is either an im- 
pediment to marriage or else a cause for divorce. The 
marriage of a man or woman related by blood or 
marriage within certain specified degrees may, under 
the provisions of the criminal law, be regarded as in- 
cest, or under the ecclesiastical law as voidable^ or 
by express terms of a statute as void. At the pres- 
ent time, as affecting the capacity of a woman to 
marry, relationship of consanguinity and affinity is de- _ 
fined by statute in all of the American States. Thisguinity 
form of incapacity is based fundamentally upon the 
laws of Moses, contained in the eighteenth chapter 
of the book of Leviticus, but more directly upon an 
English statute passed in the thirty-second year of 
the reign of King Henry VIII. This statute confined 
the incapacity to all related in the ascending or de- 
scending line^ and to collaterals, including the third 
degree, civil reckoning — ^that is, all nearer than first 
cousins — and by construction this statute has been 
applied, whether the relationship was by blood or 
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marriage, whether by the whole or the half blood, 
whether Intimate or not. A marriage with a de- 
ceased wife's sister is nowhere in this country invalid 
except in the State of Virginia, which has preserved 
the old English rule. According to the general rule, 
no woman can marry her lineal ancestor or descendant, 
or her brother of the half or whole blood, nor can 
she marry her uncle or nephew by blood relation. A 
woman may not marry her mother's husband, nor her 
husband's son, nor her grandmother's husband. By^ 
the law of the State of Louisiana a woman can not 
marry a second time tmtil ten months after the disso- 
lution of the preceding marriage. 

There is also what is known as miscegenation. 
In some of the States the marriage of persons of dif- 
ferent race, as white persons and negroes, or white 
persons and Indians, is forbidden and made a crime, 
and the statutes sometimes render such marriages 
void. But according to the rules of construction al- 
ready given, such marriages between persons of dif- 
ferent races will be regarded as illegal only when ex- 
pressly declared to be void. There has been a consid* 
erable intermarriage of individuals of different racial 
stock in certain sections of the country, and it is 
sometimes difficult to determine whether, for example, 
a person is a white or a negro. As a rule the solu- 
tion of the question is made to depend upon the terms 
of the statute. A mulatto is not usually considered a 
negro, but is the child of a negro and a white per- 
son, and not the child of a mulatto and a white. In 
the State of Virginia it has been decided that where a 
negro must have one-fourth negro blood, one drop 
less will make him a white. On the other hand, a 
person has been held to be a negro who has one- 
eighth or even one-sixteenth of negro blood. 
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It seems hardly necessary to repeat what we said 
above, that a woman can not have two husbands at Conditions 

under 

the same time. One who has been married once can wUch a 

Mcond 

not marry again unless such first marriage was void, marriage 
or voidablCi and has been duly pronotmced void by made 
judicial decree; or, if valid, has been dissolved by 
death, or by a decree of divorce, or by a legal pre- 
sumpti<xi of death. There are statutes in nearly all 
of the States providing that where a person has been 
absent and not heard from, or has been beyond the 
seas, for a period of five or seven years, the other 
party to a marriage shall not be liable to punishment 
for bigamy for contracting another marriage. Life is 
presumed to continue by a rule of law for a period of 
seven years after a person has disappeared. But if a 
woman, supposing her husband to be dead, marries 
again within a period of seven years, and the first 
husband is never heard of afterward, it would be pre- 
sumed in law not only that he is dead, but that he 
died before the woman married ag^in. Various con- 
structions have been put upon the statutes which pro- 
vide that under certain conditions a bona-fide second bona-fide 

second 

marriage will be void only from the time that it is so P*"*!J* 
decreed. But the courts will always avoid if possible 
a construction of the statute that will give a person 
two spouses at the same time. By the rule of the 
Spanish law, which still survives in some States of 
our Southwest, a woman who enters into matrimony in 
ignorance that her husband has a wife living, or that 
there is any other impediment to the marriage, is in law 
not only innocent of crime, but is entitled to all the 
rights, incidents, and privileges that pertain to lawful 
marriage, which rights and privileges may be con- 
tinued so long as there is ignorance of the other mar- 
riage. 
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If a woman who is already married participates 
in the ceremony of a second marriage she may be 
The crime guilty of the crime of bigamy or polygamy. The 
and ***°*^ common law did not regard bigamy as a felony, nor 
po ygamy ^^^ .^ ^ crime of which the common courts took cog- 
nizance at all, for such a condition was formerly re- 
garded as being exclusively within ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. At the present time, generally throughout 
the United States, there are statutes declaring bigamy 
and polygamy to be crimes. 

The Federal Government by its Revised Statutes 

defines bigamy (omitring the exceptions) as follows: 

''Every person having a husband or wife living who 

Definition marries another, whether married or single, in a Ter- 

igamy ^^^^ ^^ Other placc over which the United States 

has exclusive jurisdiction, is guilty of bigamy, and 

shall be punished by a fine of not more than $500 

and by imprisonment of not more than five years." 

In the case of a void marriage, the parties not 

being thereby incapacitated for marriage, they may 

marry again, even without a decree of nullity from 

the court. In the case of voidable marriage, it being 

void ab initio, if duly avoided the parties may marry 

Void and again after a degree of nullity has been granted. But 

voidable *^ . , , . « < , • . « « 

marriage a mamage that has been voidable, yet which has not 

been duly avoided, is both invalid and polygamous. 

We shall consider in a later chapter what divorce 

means. In this place it may be simply stated that 

after a decree of absolute divorce either party may 

marry again, except where a statute contains a special 

prohibition. On the other hand, after a decree of lim- 

Marriagc j^ed divorce which docs not of itself dissolve the re- 

divorce latiou of husband and wife, ndther party can marry 

again. A prohibition of marriage of the guilty party 

after divorce is sometimes found in a statute, as in the 
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State of New York, and is sometimes entered by a 
court as part of a decree of divorce under the authority 
of a statute, as in the State of Maryland. The effect 
is the same in either case. The court is sometimes 
given the power to annul the decree of prohibition and 
to allow the guilty person to marry after the lapse of 
a certain time, provided that the conduct of the person 
during that time has been good. This is the law in the 
States of Massachusetts, New York, and North Caro- 
lina. 

Consent is the very essence of a marriage, and 
there can be no real marriage without it. A mere no mar. 
ceremony of marriage can not make a man and a without 
woipan husband and wife where they go through 
the forms in jest, or regard them as mere prelimi- 
naries. Error, fraud, and duress may prevent a proper 
consent to a marriage. A mistake of person, but of 
nothing else, affects the validity of a marriage, while 
mistakes as to character, fortune, and health make no 
difference, the parties taking each other for better or 
worse. The practice of any deceit or false represen- 
tations to induce consent, especially where the deceived 
person is weak in mind or youthful, will invalidate a ^°^p^"jj 
marriage. The fact that a person marries under ac- invalidate 
tual compulsion will also invalidate a marriage. But 
it is not sufficient that a woman marry unwillingly, 
she must have been coerced by fear of bodily harm. 

In the ceremony no technical words are necessary, 
even where the statute prescribes a definite solemni- 
zation. It need only appear that a man and a woman 
intend to live together as husband and wife and to 
produce children under the sanction of the law. It 
is probably true that persons can not marry either by 
letter or telephone. If a lawful marriage is the object 

of the parties, any stipulations that they may make 

^ C Vol 4 
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that are inconsistent with the law are simply void. 
The contract that is apparent is not affected by any 
mental reservation by one of the parties. The agree- 
ment must be to be husband and wife from that mo- 
ment; it must contemplate the present assumption of 
the marriage state. 

The formal celebration of marriage was necessary 
by church law prior to the Council of Trent, but was 
not necessary by the civil law or by the law of Scot- 
land. A ceremony has been declared necessary by 
the English common law as preserved in Maryland, 
Massachusetts, and North Carolina. The contrary 
has been held by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in a case arising in Tennessee, and by the 
State courts of Alabama^ California, Georgia, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri^ New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, and 
Pennsylvania. All of the American States at the pres- 
ent time have statutes providing for the celebration of 
marriages — ^what provision or license must be got or 
notice given before a marriage, who may perform 
the ceremony, and what record of the marriage must 
be made. Such provisions as a general rule do not 
affect the validity but merely the regularity of a 
marriage. Whether or not such provisions must be 
complied with in order that a marriage may be valid 
depends, in the first place, whether the common law 
prevailing before the statute was enacted required the 
formality; and, in the second place, whether there 
is a provision in the statute declaring that non-com- 
pliance shall render a marriage void. The law of the 
place where the parties intend to marry governs in 
all these matters. If the parties desire to marry, for 
example, within the State of Maryland they must not 
only have a ceremony, but a religious one. In Eng- 
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land before the era of the Reformation there could 

have been no valid marriage without the presence of Those em- 

powered to 

a priest ordained by a bishop, and later of a priest or ^^^!^[^ 
a deacon. The modem statutes have extended the 
right to celebrate marriage to the regularly ordained 
clergymen of any religious denomination, and in most 
of the States to all judges, chancellors, and other 
magistrates. Special provisions have been made for 
the marriages of Friends or Quakers. Generally the 
parties can not marry themselves without a cere- 
mony. When a celebration is required there must be 
a celebrant; the celebrant must be a third party; a 
clergyman can not marry himself. 

There is a proceeding in law known as a nullity 
suit that is brought for the purpose of having a void 
marriage judicially declared to be void, or having a ^^^ 
, voidable marriage judicially made void. Such suits 
are frequently spoken of in the statutes as divorce 
suits. But properly a divorce suit is for the pur- 
pose of dissolving a marriage, and the consequences 
of a divorce are very different from those of a nullity, 
as the latter does not destroy marriage rights, but mere- 
ly declares that they never existed. A marriage that 
is voidable may generally be avoided on the applica- 
tion of either party, but the decree must be passed 
during the lifetime of both of the parties, or the mar- 
riage will be binding. Since the year 1902 common 
law marriages have not been recognized by the courts 
in the State of New York. 

The statute law throughout the United States very 
generally has the rule that the husband or his sepa- 
rate property is not liable for the debts of the wife Jf hifJSnd 
contracted before her marriage, and in many of the debtT*'*'* 
States the husband is not liable on any cause of ac- 
tion which originated prior to the marriage. But in 



r 
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a few States the husband is liable for such debts to 
the extent of any property acquired from the wife by 
any agreement made before the marriage. This is 
the rule in New York and West Virginia, and, to the 
extent of any property received by him from or through 
the wife, in the States of Indiana, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Colorado, and Georgia. As a general principle 
of the law the husband is not liable in the contracts 
of his wife in respect to her separate property, trade, 
business, labor, or services, and it is so expressly 
stated in the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, Indiana, Michigan, Arkansas, and in the 
Territory of Arizona. In the States of Massachu- 
setts and Arkansas the husband is not liable on any 
judgment recovered against the wife alone. In Geor- 
gia the law is that the consent of the husband to the 
agency of the wife is to be presumed in all pur- 
chases of necessaries suitable for her condition and 
made for the use of herself and her family; such a 
presumption, however, may be rebutted by proof. The 
law in the code of California in this matter reads: 
"If the husband neglects to make adequate provision 
for the support of his wife, any other person may in 
good faith supply her with articles necessary for her 
support, and receive the reasonable value thereof from 
her husband." The law of Connecticut declares that 
the property of the husband is to be first applied to 
satisfy any joint liability of the husband and wife for 
the support of the family, and that the wife is entitled 
in equity to an indemnity for property of her own 
taken for such a purpose. As a general rule in the 
United States a husband is not liable for the torts 
— ^that is, for the wrongs upon which an action at 
law can be based— committed by his wife except when 
committed tmder his actual coercion, or when he 
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would be liable if the relation of marriage did not 
exist. 

A wife is not as a rule made liable, nor is her sepa- 
rate property made liable, for the debts of the bus- septate 
band. The law of the States of Massachusetts, Ver- of mfc 

not liable 

mont, Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, the Dakotas, for ims- 
and Montana declare that the separate property of <icbct 
the wife is not bound by any judgment or execution 
against the husband. But in these States it is also 
declared that the husband and the wife are equally 
liable for the expenses of the family and for the edu- 
cation of the children, and either or both may be 
sued therefor in the States of Connecticut, Illinois, 
Iowa, Or^on, Washington, Alabama, and in New 
Mexico. In the State of Montana a wife is liable for 
all the necessaries procured for the use and the benefit 
of herself and of her children imder eighteen years 
of age. 

The States of Pennsylvania and Alabama have en- „ ^ , 

But for 

acted that a debt for necessaries furnished to the fam- ftmfly . 

necessities 

ily may be enforced against the property of the wife, 
after an execution against the husband is returned 
unsatisfied. 

The debts of a wife contracted before her marriage 
may, as a general rule, be enforced against her and ?[?S^^** 
against her separate property after marriage. A wife 
judgment may be recovered against the wife in her 
own name in the States of Maine, Rhode Island, and 
Ohio; or she may be sued jointly with her husband 
in the States of Maine, Rhode Island, Maryland, and 
Alabama. Many of the matters I have mentioned here 
will be considered more in detail in the subsequent 
chapters. 
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THE LEGAL RELATION OF HUSBAND 

AND WIFE 

It may seem strange to the present generation ol 
American women that, according to the old com- 
mon law, a husband and wife at marriage became 
one legal person. This was one of the fictions that 
developed in the law, and served for a long time a 
very good purpose — even if it had evil restdts at times. 
The course of modem legislation has tended very 
generally to do away with the direct consequences of 
this legal fiction. According to the older idea, a 
woman by marriage was regarded as having lost all 
legal identity; she became chnliter mortua, she was 
covered by or merged in her husband, and she was 
called "feme covert," and her condition was called 
"coverture." This fiction was unknown to the civil 
law, and in the development of equity jurisprudence 
the fiction of unity was largely ignored. American 
legislation has tended more and more to preserve the 
legal identity of woman in the married state, and to 
develop her legal personality. 

The Constitutions of several of the States have 
some interesting declarations in regard to the general 
relation of husbands and wives. Thus it is declared 
in California, Georgia, and New Mexico that the hus- 
band is the head of the family and that the wife is 
subject to him. It is further declared in Georgia that 
the wife's legal existence is merged in that of her 
husband, following the rule of the common law, ex- 
cept so far as the law recognizes her separately, either 
for her own protection, her own benefit, or the pres- 
ervation of public order. The law of New Mexico is 
even more explicit; the husband owes his wife "fidel- 
ity, favor, and protection." "He should make her a 
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participant in all the conveniences he enjoys." "He 
should show her the utmost and every attention in 
case of sickness, misfortune, or accident, and provide 
for her the necessities of life according to his condi- 
tion or ability." It is also declared that the wife owes 
fidelity and obedience to her husband, and that she is 
obliged to live with him. In California and Louisiana 
it is declared that the husband and wife contract to- 
ward each other obligations of mutual respect, as- 
sistance, fidelity, and support. In California and the 
Dakotas it is declared that the husband may choose i? CaUfor- 

nia and 

a reasonable place and mode of living, and the wife Louisiana 
must conform thereto; while Louisiana declares that 
the wife is bound to live with her husband, and to 
follow him wherever he chooses to reside; also that 
the husband is obliged to receive her, and to furnish 
her with whatever is required for the conveniences of 
life, in proportion to his means and condition. So in 
Louisiana a wife may not appear in court without the 
permission of her husband, although she may be in trade 
as a merchant, or possess her property separate from 
her husband. The States of California, Nevada, and ^j^^^^ 
the Dakotas have declared that the wife must support g*'®i,""«* 
the husband, when he has not deserted her, out of ^t^^^ 
her separate property when he has no separate prop- 
erty and there is no community property, and when 
he is unable from infirmity to support himself. 

THE SUPPORT OF A WIFE 

It would seem that it should be unnecessary for 
the State to legislate upon such a matter as the sup- 
port of a wife, but unfortunately such a necessity 
exists. A moral feature of the contract of marriage 
is the support of the wife by the husband during the 
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continuance of the marriage. Such a right to support 
results naturally from the more dependent position 
of a woman in married life, removed, as she is, to a 
greater or less extent, from the opportunities of earn- 
ing a livelihood by her own exertions. The supreme 
function of womanhood, that of child-bearing and 
child-rearing, transcends in its importance to society 
all obligations of earning, and should make support 
by the husband not a duty but a privilege. Since, 
however, the obligations arising from the marriage re- 
lation are not sufficiently realized by men always to 
procure this normal condition, laws have been made 
that are in a way supplementary to the laws of mar- 
riage, and which define with greater or less detail the 
rights which a wife possesses of support frcrni her hus- 
band during marriage. Such legislation is only a part 
of the general development, during the nineteenth 
century, of American statute law, which had for its 
object the rea^nition of the independence and per- 
sonality of women. Very nearly all of the States at 
the present time have embodied in their statute law 
some specific recognition of the right of a married 
woman to some support out of the property of her 
husband, and the exceptions in this matter appear to 
be the States of Alabama, Arkansas, California, Idaho, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Wyoming. The provi- 
sion of the law in the State of Colorado may be taken 
as indication of the general spirit of legislation in this 
matter. It is declared to be unlawful for any man 
residing in that State wilfully to neglect or refuse 
to provide a reasonable support and maintenance 
for his wife and their minor children, and any man 
guilty of such neglect upon the complaint of either 
the wife, the chairman of the Board of County Com- 
missicmers, or the agent of the Humane Society, and 
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upon conviction thereof shall be adjudged guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall be committed to the county 
jail for not longer than a period of sixty days — unless 
it shall appear that, owing to physical or other cause, 
he is unable to furnish such support. By the law of 
Connecticut it is provided that if a husband neglect Law of, 
to support his wife he may be committed to the work- cut 
house or the county jail, a:nd sentenced to hard labor 
for not longer than sixty days, unless he can show good 
cause why he is unable to furnish such support, or 
unless he can furnish a bond or such a sum as the 
court may require toward such support for six months 
after the date of conviction. If the husband neglects 
to comply with the terms of his bond the selectman 
of the town shall furnish to the wife and children 
to the extent provided for in such bond. In the State 
of Delaware, for failure to support his wife and minor 
children a man may be fined from ten to one hundred 
dollars. By another provision in the same State the 
husband may be arrested and required to give bail of 
not more than five hundred dollars. The court may 
order him to pay to his wife a reasonable support, not 
exceeding one hundred dollars a month, and to give 
security to the State for the performance of this duty. 
In Florida, if any husband having the ability to main- 
tain or to contribute to the maintenance of his wife Florida 
or minor child shall fail to do so, the wife living with 
him or apart from him, though her fault, may obtain 
such a maintenance or contribution upon a bill being 
filed and a suit instituted as in other chancery causes. 
It is stated in Georgia law that a husband must fur- S^SJS^*' 
nish the necessaries suitable to his condition in life. 
The same is true in the State of Illinois, where, how- lujnoia 
ever, the husband has the same right of support out of 
the wife's property. A failure to support wife and 
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children under twelve years of age is a misdemeanofi 
and may be punished by a fine of not less than one hun- 
dred nor more than five hundred dollars, or impris- 
onment in the county jail, house of correction, or 
workhouse not less than one month nor more than 
twelve months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 
In the State of Indiana a wife may sue for support, 
first, if deserted by her husband and left without means 
of support ; second, if he has been convicted of a felony 
and put in State's prison ; third, when he is a habitual 
drunkard; and, fourth, if he joins a religious society 
prohibiting marriage. The court may award neces- 
sary support to the wife according to the circum- 
stances; it may order the sale of the husband's land^ 
or it may allow the wife to sell her lands without 
the husband joining. The State of Iowa has en- 
lova and actcd that the support and education of the family are 

Kansas 

chargeable equally on the husband's and wife's prop- 
erty. In Kansas the husband is obliged by law to 
support his wife according to his means. If he fails 
to do this she may have alimony decreed to her by 
the court where the case exists, for which a divorce 
may be granted. In Kentucky, while the husband 

Kentucky is expected to furnish the necessaries according to his 
condition in life, yet if he has no property except his 
wages there does not appear to be any l^fal provision 
whereby he can be pimished for non-support. The law 
of Louisiana obliges a husband to furnish his wife 
with whatever is required for the convenience of life 
in proportion to his means and condition. By the law 

Maine ^^ Maine, if a husband lives apart from his wife and 
children, and if the separation was without fault of 
the wife, the court may order him to make reasonable 
contribution toward the support of his wife and fam- 
ily, and enforce obedience by appropriate decrees. In 
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the State of Maryland non-support is a misdemeanor, 

and can be punished by a fine of not more than one ManrUnd 

hundred dollars or by imprisonment in the county 

jail. 

DIVORCE 

Just as the institution of marriage must be re- 
garded as one of the most potent factors in the 
integ^tion of human society, so divorce, I consider, 
must be regarded as a factor tending toward the 
disintegration of society. The State, together with all 
the other institutions of Western civilization, is based 
upon family life, and there is no other feature of Amer- 
ican life of this generation that exerts so destructive 
an influence upon our family life as does our systems tive influ- 

dlOC OX 

of divorce. I am, therefore, compelled to consider this divorce 
matter at considerable length if I am to succeed in my 
purpose of drawing a comprehensive picture of the 
legal condition of American women. 

As in the case of marriage, divorce has been re- 
garded by us as a nation as one of the domestic insti- 
tutions, and all such institutions were at the time of 
the organization of the Federal Government left to the 
several States that formed our Union to care for. This 
is the reason why there has developed such a diver- 
sity of divorce laws. This diversity is to be found of uws 
chiefly with reference to the grounds upon which a 
decree of divorce will be granted, and, as in the case 
of the property rights of married women, no general 
classification of the grotmds for divorce would be 
found to be satisfactory for the readers of this volume. 
I shall give the grounds for divorce as found in each 
State separately, arranging the States in alphabetical 
order. 

In plain language a divorce is an action at law 
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by which the parties to a marriage are put back into 
Ddmhioiit the position of single persons, except so far as their 
^°'** rights of property and remarriage have been affected, 
without rendering their children illegitimate or their 
marriage invalid while it lasted. An absolute divorce 
is, in most of the States, termed a divorce a vinculo, 
or from the "bond" of marriage, or simply a divorce 
in those States in which no action for a limited divorce 
is recognized. The State of South Carolina has no di* 
vorce laws, although in a few cases marriages may be 
annulled. There are at the present time, in the aggre- 
Forty-two gate of legislation of the several States, a total of f orty- 
Susls^r two recogoiztA causes for which an absolute divorce 
di^roe may be granted, although happily no one State recog- 
nizes even one-half of this number. There are six 
grounds that are generally recognized as causes for 
Six divorce — ^namely, adultery, cruelty, desertion, drunk- 

pounds enness, imprisonment or conviction of crime^ and neg- 
lect to provide for the wife. 

ALABAMA 

In this State a divorce may be granted to either 
the husband or the wife for the causes of adultery, im- 
potency, voluntary abandonment for a period of two 
a divorce ' ycars, imprisonment for a period of two years in a State 
penitentiary, the sentence being for a term of seven 
years or longer, and crimes against nature, committed 
either before or after mairiage. To a husband a di- 
vorce may be granted because of the pregnancy of the 
wife at the time of the marriage without either his 
agency or his knowledge. To a wife a divorce may be 
granted because of the habitual drunkenness of the 
To hua. husband, if the habit did not exist at the time of the 
SShaitity marriage to the wife's knowledge, and also for actual 
violence committed upon her by the husband sufficient 
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to cause danger to life or health, or for conduct that 
causes a reasonable apprehension of such violence. 

If the defendant to an action for a divorce is not a 
resident of the State the plaintiff must have resided 
within the State for a period of one year. 

ARIZONA 

A divorce may be granted to either a husband or 
a wife for the causes of adultery, voluntary abandon- 
ment for six months, excesses, cruel treatment, or out- 
rages toward the other by personal violence or by any Adultery, 
other means, and a conviction, after marriage, of amcnt.cniei 

, , • • • ^ • • "kT -A r treatment, 

felony and imprisonment in any prison. No suit for conviction 
a divorce, however, can be begun until six months felony 
after a final judgment of conviction, and neither party 
shall have been ccmvicted upon the testimony of the 
other, and no pardon subsequently granted shall inter- 
fere with a right to secure a divorce. 

A divorce may be granted to a wife because of the 
husband's habitual intemperance for a period of six 
months, or because of the husband's wilful neglect to 
provide for his wife the necessaries and comforts of 
life for a period of six months when he has the abil- , 

Intemper- 

ity to provide the same, or fails to do so by reason of ance and 

wilful 

his idleness, profligacy, or dissipation. The plaintiff neglect 
must have been a bona-fide resident of the Territory, 
and a resident for six months next preceding in the 
county where the suit is brought. Marriage may be 
declared void for impotency, or for any other impedi- 
ment that renders the marriage contract invalid from 
the beginning. 

ARKANSAS 

A divorce may be granted' to either a husband or 
a wife for the causes of adultery, bigamy, impotency. 
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wilful desertion for a period of one year without rea- 
Aduitery. souable cause, conviction of a felony or other infa- 
d^tfon, mous crime^ habitual drunkenness for a period of 
nesi, kn- ouc year^ and barbarous treatment that endangers life, 
^ ^^ or such personal indignities as to render the condition 
of the applicant intolerable. In 1895, insanity develop- 
ing after marriage as a ground for a divorce was 
repealed. 

The plaintiff in an action for a divorce must have 
resided within the State for a period of one year. The 
Respectinff causc for divorce must have occurred within the State, 
tim? *" or, if without the State, it must have been a legal 
ground for a divorce where it did occur, or the resi- 
dence of the plaintiff must then have been in that 
other State. In any case, the cause must have oc- 
curred within five years of the time the action is 
brought. We note also that in this State five years' 
absence, unheard from, beyond the limits of the State, 
is a legal justification for a second marriage. 

Marriages are declared to be void for consanguin- 
ity, and also when contracted between persons of the 
marriaffe whitc and the Wack races. Marriages may be declared 
*' ^°* null and void for consent obtained by force, for lack of 
legal age, for lack of understanding, or for physical 
incapacity. 

CALIFORNIA 

In this State the causes for a divorce are adultery. 
Action by extreme cruelty, wilful desertion or wilful neglect for 
^escrted ^ penod of One year, and conviction of a felony. A 
wife who has been deserted may bring an action 
against her husband for the separate maintenance of 
herself and her children, without seeking a divorce, 
if she prefers to do so. 

The plaintiff must have been a resident of the 
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State for a period of one year, and of the cotinty in 
which the action is brouc^t three months next pre- 
ceding the eommencement of the suit. Fraud on the 
part of the vnie regarding her pregnancy can not 
be made a ground for a divorce ; neither can any false 
representations on the part of the husband as to his 
character or property. 

A marriage may be annulled by bigamy, for im- 
potency, or for unsoundness of mind at the time of Where . 

marriage la 

the marriage ; also for a want of legal consent to the annulled 
marriage, and for a consent obtained by force or fraud. 

COLORADO 

The causes for a divorce in this State are adultery, 
bigamy, impotency, wilful desertion for a period of 
CMie year without a reasonable cause, wilful desertion 
and departure from the State without an intention of granting 
returning, habitual drunkenness for a period of one ' '"'~ 
year, conviction of a felony or other infamous crimes, 
extreme cruelty, the failure of the husband for a 
period of one year, being in good bodily health, 
to make a reasonable provision for the support of 
his family. 

The plaintiff must have resided for a period of one 
year within the State, except when the grounds for 
the divorce are adultery or extreme cruelty when 
committed within the State, providing that the suit 
shall be brought within the county in which such 
plaintiff or defendant resided, or in which the de- 
fendant last resided. 

The court may, in its discretion, reopen a cause 
within a period of one year upon good reason shown On rcmar- 
by a defeated party. Neither party can remarry be- ^^^^ 
fore the expiration of one year. 
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CONNECTICUT 

The grounds for a divorce are adiiltery, fraud in 
the contract of marriage, a wilful desertion and total 
^'^dS^o?^ neglect for a period of three years, a seven years' ab- 
sence unheard from, intolerable cruelty, habitual in- 
temperance, a sentence of imprisonment for life, any 
infamous crime involving a violation of conjugal 
duty and punishable by imprisonment in the State 
prison. 

The plaintiff must have resided for a period of 
three years within the State, unless the cause for the 
divorce shall have arisen subsequent to the removal 
into the State, or unless the defendant shall have con- 
?" toe°* tinuously resided within the State for a period of 
three years next before the date of the complaint, and 
actual service shall have been made upon him, or un- 
less the cause is habitual intemperance or intolerable 
cruelty, and the plaintiff was domiciled within the 
State at the time of the marriage and before bringing 
the complaint has returned to this State with an inten- 
tion of permanently remaining. 

Whenever, for any cause, a marriage is void, the 
Superior Court may, upon complaint, issue a decree 
declaring such a marriage void, and may take such 
order regarding the care of any children and alimony 
as it may make in a suit for divorce. 

DELAWARE 

In this State the causes for an absolute divorce are 
abwSStc^^ adultery, desertion for a period of three years, habitual 
divorce drunkenness, impotency, extreme cruelty, a convicticwi 
either in or out of the State, after marriage, of a 
crime that is classed as a felony by the laws of the 
State of Delaware, whether such a crime shall have 
been perpetrated before or after marriage. An abso- 
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lute or a limited divorce may be granted, in the dis- 
cretion of the court, if in the procurement of a mar- 
riage there was a lack of sufficient age of either party, 
if such a marriage has not been voluntarily ratified 
after both of the parties have attained the legal age, 
or for a wilful neglect on the part of the husband, for 
a period of three years, to provide the wife with the 
necessaries of life suitable to her condition. 

A divorce obtained by an inhabitant of the State 
of Delaware in another State, but for a cause that oc- 
curred in Delaware or for a cause which would not be -^ *° p**<* 
a ground for a divorce in Delaware, is of no effect 
within that State. Nor can a divorce be decreed if 
the cause arose out of the State and at the time the pe- 
titioner was not a resident of Delaware, unless for the 
same or a like cause a divorce would be granted in the 
State or country where it occurred. 

A husband or a wife divorced for adultery may 
not marry the person with whom the crime was com- Annulment 
mitted. Marriages may be annulled for consanguinity ^a^*'" 
or affinity, or when between whites and negroes or 
mulattoes, or for bigamy, or when either party at the 
time of the marriage was insane. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

An absolute divorce may be granted for bigfamy, 
lunacy, or impotency at the time of marriage, f or ^^'Siy^'rce 
adultery, habitual drunkenness for a period of three na^^ind 
years, extreme cruelty, endangering life or health, *'*®^ 
and for wilful desertion and abandonment for a period 
of two years. Either a limited or an absolute cUvorce 
may be granted for cruelty or upon evidence to the 
satisfaction of the court of a reasonable apprehension 
of bodily harm. If the cause for divorce occurred 
outside of the District, the plaintiff must have lived 
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Absolute 

divorce 

only 



When ob- 
tainable 



within the District for a period of two years next pre- 
ceding the bringing of the suit. 

Marriages are void within the prohibited d^^ees 
of relationship and because of lunacy. 

FLORIDA 

No limited divorce may be granted in this State. 
A wife may sue for alimony, without a divorce, if any 
cause for a divorce other than bigamy exists, and she, 
at the time, is living apart from her husband. 

The causes for a divorce are adultery, bigamy, im- 
potency, desertion that is obstinate and wilful for 
a period of one year, extreme cruelty, habitual in- 
temperance, habitual indulgence in a violent and un- 
governable temper, where the parties are within the 
prohibited degrees of relationship, and also where the 
defendant has obtained a divorce in any other State. 
The plaintiff must have resided within the State for 
a period of two years next prior to the commencement 
of the suit. 



Causes 
for an 
absolute 
divorce 



GEORGIA 

In this State the causes for an absolute divorce are 
adultery, wilful desertion for a period of three years, 
cruel treatment, habitual intoxication, the marriage 
of persons who are within the prohibited degrees of 
relationship, mental incapacity, impotency at the time 
of the marriage, and fraud, force, menace, or duress 
in obtaining the marriage, a conviction and an impris- 
onment for a term of two years or more for a crime 
involving moral turpitude, and also the pregnancy of 
the wife at the time of the marriage without the hus- 
band's agency or knowledge. 

One year's residence within the State is necessary 
for the petitioner. The trial of a suit for a divorce is 
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by a jury, and the verdict may be for either a total or 
a limited divorce. A total divorce, however, can be Tnii 
secured only if two juries, at different terms of the jur?** * 
court, unite in a verdict in favor of it. The second 
jury, by its verdict, settles the division of property. 
The marriage of persons who are legally unable to 
contract may be declared void on grounds of con- 
sanguinity, impotency, lunacy, lack of age, force, or 
fraud. 

IDAHO 

The grounds for a divorce are adultery, extreme 
cruelty, a wilful desertion for 4i period of one year. Grounds 
wilful neglect or habitual intemperance for a period and time 
of one year, a conviction of felony, and permanent in- 
sanity, provided that the defendant has been regu- 
larly confined in an asylum for the insane for a period 
of at least six years next preceding the suit, and that 
the plaintiff shall have been an actual resident of the 
State for six years. For the other causes a residence 
of six months within the State is sufficient. 

Marriages may be annulled for want of age, for 
bigamy, mental unsoundness, for consent obtained by 
force or fraud, and for impotency existing at the time annulled 
of the marriage. 

ILLINOIS 

Divorce may be obtained for adultery, bigamy, im- 
potency, extreme and repeated cruelty, a conviction 
of felony or other infamous crime, desertion for a Causes 

• 1 I. . i f « ^°^ grant- 

penod of two years without any reasonable excuse, in^ divorce 

and time 

or an attempt on the life of the plaintiff by poison or fector 
other means showing malice. The plaintiff must have 
resided within the State for one year, unless the cause 
occurred within the State or while one or both of the 
parties resided there. A wife may sue for a separate 
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maintenance without a divorce, and if poor she may 
sue without cost 

Marriages are to be declared void between those 
Mrithin the prohibited degrees of kinship, including 
marriages first cousins, and because of insanity or idiocy at the 
time of the marriage. 

INDIANA 

The causes for a divorce in this State are adultery, 
impotency, cruel and inhuman treatment, abandon- 
ment for a period of two years, conviction after mar- 
f or divorce riage of iuf amous crime, habitual dnmkenness, and 
port ^^^ the failure of the husband for two years to make rea- 
sonable provision for his family. If a wife is deserted 
and her husband has property she may sue and ob- 
tain support ; so also if her husband has been convicted 
of a felony and been put in a State prison, or if he 
is an habitual drunkard, or if he joins a religious sect 
the creed of which prohibits marriage. 

The plaintiff must have been a resident of the State 
for a period of two years and of the cotmty for six 
months next preceding the suit. The man or woman 
obtaining a divorce can not marry again for two years, 
during which time the defendant, for a just cause^ 
may reopen the case. Adultery is declared not to be 
limits sufficient ground for a divorce, unless the petition is 
filed within two years after a knowledge of the fault. 
Marriages that are prohibited by law for con- 
sanguinity, for racial differences, or marriages that 
are bigamous, are void, without a divorce proceeding, 
if they are solemnized within the State. 

IOWA 

The causes for a divorce are adultery, inhuman 
treatment that endangers life, desertion for a period 
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of two years without a reasonable cause, a conviction 
of a felony after marriage, and the pregnancy of the Vtnous 
wife at the time of the marriage unknown to the hus- divorce 
band, unless he also had an illegitimate child living at 
the time of the marriage tmknown to the wife. The 
plaintiff must have resided for one continuous year 
within the State, unless the defendant is also a resi- 
dent and has been served with a personal notice of the 
petition. 

Marriages may be annulled for impotency, bigamy, 
insanity, and idiocy, and if prohibited by law as being ^^.^ 
within the forbidden degrees of relationship. In the marriage 
case of a bigamous marriage, if the husband and wife 
live together after the death of the former wife or 
husband the marriage then becomes valid. 

KANSAS 

In this State a divorce may be obtained for the 
causes of adultery, bigamy, impotency, an abandon- 
ment for a period of one year, extreme cruelty, a con- 
viction of a felony and an imprisonment in the peni- ca«s« 
tentiary therefor, habitual drunkenness, gross neglect 
of duty, fraud in the marriage contract, and the preg- 
nancy of the wife at the time of the marriage unknown 
to the husband. 

The plaintiff must have resided within the State 
for a period of one year. Neither the husband nor 
the wife can marry again until six months after the 
decree of divorce is pronoimced, during which period, 
and for sufficient reason, the case may be opened 
again. A wife may sue for alimony without a divorce. 

A marriage may be declared void if either party 
is incapable, from want of age or understanding, of y^j^ ^^^ 
contracting a marriage. Marriages are prohibited be- ^^^ 
tween the white and the colored races; also if biga- 
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mous, for oonsang^uinity ; also with idiots or lunatics^ 
if either of the parties is tinder the legal age, aad also 
when not solemnized in the presence of an authorized 
person or society. 

KENTUCKY 

The causes for a divorce are adultery, impotency. 
Recital of and abandonment for a period of one year, conviction 
of a felony either in or out of the State, force, duress, 
or fraud in the marriage contract, a loathsome dis- 
ease concealed at the time of the marriage or con- 
tracted afterward, and uniting with a religious society 
whose creed forbids marriage. 

A divorce may be obtained by the wife, when not 
Unusual in a like fault, for a confirmed habit of drunkenness 

explicit- . . - • 1 e 

nessinin- contiHumg lor a pcHod of OHC year, coupled with a 

coinpatibil- 

ity clause wasting of his estate by the husband, and a failure to 
provide a suitable maintenance for his wife and chil- 
dren; for such an habitual and cruel treatment for a 
period of six months as indicates a settled aversion 
toward her and that tends to destroy permanently her 
peace and happiness; also for cruel beating or injury 
or attempt at injury, indicating an ungovernable tem- 
per, and involving a probable danger to her life. A 
divorce may be obtained by the husband for the preg- 
nancy of the wife at the time of the marriage unknown 
to him, for such lewd behavior as proves the wife to be 
unchaste "without actual proof of an act of adultery," 
and, when the husband is not in like fault, habitual 
drunkenness for a period of one year. 

The plaintiff must have resided within the State 

Time ^^^ * period of one year, or, if the act complained of 

limitation occurred outside of the State, the plaintiff must have 

been an actual resident of the State of Kentucky at the 

time of its occurrence, unless the act was also a cause 
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for divorce in the country where it occurred. In any 
case, an action must be begun within five years of the 
occurrence of the offence. 

The court may grant a limited divorce for any 
cause that it may deem sufficient. Marriages are void 
and are prohibited if they are bigamous. 

LOUISIANA 

An immediate and absolute divorce may be granted JiJ^rce**** 
for the two causes of adultery and a sentence to an !2^ *!^® 

^ causes 

infamous punishment. 

For the other causes — which are abandonment for 
a period of five years, habitual intemperance, excess, 
cruel treatment, or outrages such as render living to- 
gether insupportable, public defamation, or attempts ^p"^^o7 
on the life of the other — a decree of temporary sepa- 
ration may be given, which may be followed by a de- 
cree of absolute divorce one year later, if no recon- 
ciliation has in the meantime taken place. 

When the ground for a divorce is adultery, the 
guilty one can not marry his or her accomplice, under 
penalty of the crime of bigamy and of a decree of Siriages 
nullity upon the new marriage. Marriages between 
white persons and negroes to the third generation are 
void. An absence of ten years unheard from is a 
justification in law for contracting a second marriage. 

MAINE 

The causes for a divorce are adultery, impotency, 
extreme cruelty, an utter desertion for three consecu- causes for 
tive years next prior to the filing of the bill, gross and <*»^<>»"<* 
confirmed habits of intoxication, and cruel and abusive 
treatment. There is a cause to the wife where the 
husband, being of sufficient ability, grossly or wan- 
tonly or cruelly refuses or neglects to provide a suitable 
maintenance for her. 
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The parties must have been married in the State 
or lived there after their marriage, or the plaintiff 
must have lived there when the cause occurred, or 
must have resided within the State for one full year 
Cotiftan- before bringing the suit. The marriage of persons 
and mis- within the prohibited degrees of relationship, mar* 
riage with an msane person or an idiot, and also biga- 
mous marriages, if solemnized in the State^ are void. 
Marriages between a white person and a negro, mu- 
latto, or Indian may be annulled, and also for the 
grotmds of bigamy, want of legal age, and insanity 
or idiocy existing at the time of the marriage. 

MARYLAND 

The causes for a divorce are adultery, impotency, 
, and causes which by the laws of the State render a 

CauMS for 

divorce marriage null and void, an abandonment for a period 
of three years, and illicit intercourse by the wife be- 
fore the marriage unknown to the husband at the time 
of the marriage. 

A limited divorce may be granted for excessively 
vicious conduct, cruelty, abandonment, and desertion. 

Limited If the causc occurred out of the State, the plaintiff 
or the defendant must have resided within the State 
for a period of two years prior to the beginning of 
the suit. 

A wife may sue for alimony, without a divorce. 

Alimony Marriages may be declared null for the causes of con- 
sanguinity and bigamy. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

A divorce may be granted for adultery, impotency, 

extreme cruelty, cruel and abusive treatment, an utter 

Explicit desertion for a period of three consecutive years next 

^'^"^ prior to the filing of the bill, gross and confirmed habits 

of intoxication, a sentence to imprisonment at hard 
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labor for a term of five years or more notwithstand- 
ing any pardon if granted, and uniting with any re- 
ligious society whose rules forbid marriage, and con- 
tinuing in such a society for a period of three years 
without the consent of the other party. A divorce 
may also be granted on the libel of the wife when the 
husband, being of sufficient ability, grossly or wan- 
tonly and cruelly refuses or neglects to provide suit- 
able maintenance for her. 

All decrees of divorce are nisi in the first instance, 
but they may become absolute at the expiration of six Nid 
months on the application of either party, if no rec- 
onciliation has taken place and if no cause is shown by 
any one why the absolute decree should not be granted. 
The parties must^have lived together as man and wife 
within the State, or, if the cause occurred elsewhere, 
they must have lived together in the State previously, 
and one of them must have been a resident of the 
State at the time of the marriage, and the plaintiff 
must have lived within the State for a period of three 
years next prior to the action, unless it can be shown 
that he or she moved into the Q>mmonwealth for this 
purpose. 

Marriages may be declared null for the consan- Marriage 
guinity or affinity of the parties, for nonage, insanity, nullified 
idiocy, and for bigamy. 

MICHIGAN 

The causes for an absolute divorce are adultery, 
impotency, desertion for a period of two years, habit- 
ual drunkenness, imprisonment for a term of three Absolute 
years, and a divorce obtained in another State by the f^j^a 
other party. A sentence to imprisonment for life ab- <iivo«« 
solutely and of itself dissolves a marriage without anv 
decree of divorce, j^ y^j 
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A limited or an absolute divorce, in the discretion 
of the court, may be granted for extreme cruelty, 
whether from personal violence, desertion, or other- 
wise ; also for desertion for a period of two years, and, 
to the wife, where the husband, being of sufficient abil- 
ity, grossly or wantonly and cruelly refuses or n^- 
lects to provide a suitable maintenance for her. 

The plainti£F must have resided within the State 

As to for a period of one year next preceding the action, 
unless the marriage took place within the State and 
one of the parties had resided there ever since. If 
the cause for divorce occurred outside of the State, one 
of the parties must have resided within the State for a 
period of two years next prior to the action. The 
decree of divorce can not be granted unless the de- 
fendant is domiciled in the State, or was at the time 
that the cause for divorce arose^ or unless the de- 
fendant shall have been personally served with process 
in the State or with a copy of the order of publication 
in the cause, or has voltmtarily appeared in the action. 
If the defendant did not live within the State at the 
time, the plaintiff must prove that the parties have 
lived together as man and wife, or that the plaintiff 
has resided in the State for at least a period of one 
year, in good faith, next preceding the action. 

The court may in its discretion decree that the 
. guilty party may not marry again for a stated time, 

forremar- not to exceed two years. Marriages may be declared 
null for nonage, if not ratified by the parties after 
they have obtained full legal age, and for consent ob- 
tained by force or fraud if never ratified voluntarily. 
Marriages are void without a divorce if they are 

When bigamous, or if the parties are within the prohibited 

are void degrees of relationship, or if performed during the in- 
sanity or idiocy of one of the parties. 
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MINNESOTA 

The causes for an absolute divorce. are adultery, 
impotency, crud and inhuman treatment, wilful de- Sl3ute°'^ 
sertion for a period of one year next preceding the ^^^^^^ 
filing of the bill, habitual drunkenness for a period of 
one year next preceding the action, and a sentence of 
imprisonment in a State prison. 

A limited divorce may be given to the wife for 
cruel and inhuman treatment, or such conduct on the 
part of the husband as may render it unsafe or im- Limited 
proper for the wife to live with him, and for his aban- ^»^^*'<* 
donment of the wife and his refusal or neglect to 
provide for her. For such a cause both of the parties 
must be residents of the State, or the marriage must 
have taken place in the State, and the wife be an ac- 
tual resident at the time of the complaint. If a divorce 
be sought for the adultery of the wife, her own real 
estate may be withheld from her. The plaintiff must 
have resided within the State for a period of one year, 
except in case of adultery committed while a resident 
of the State. 

Marriages between persons within the prohibited 
degrees of relationship and bigamous marriages are void 
absolutely void. Marriages may be pronounced void "*''"*«^« 
by the court on account of the absence for a period of 
five years of one of the parties, or for lack of legal age, 
or when secured by force or fraud. 

MISSISSIPPI 

The causes for a divorce are adultery, bigamy, im- 
potency ; habitual, cruel, and inhuman treatment, ac- u»^jer 
companied by personal violence ; wilful, continuous, 3iJfonJ°5i- 
and obstinate desertion for a period of two years ; habit- ^JSJ^d* 
ual drunkenness, a sentence of imprisonment in the 
penitentiary, the pregnancy of the wife at the time 
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of the marriage unknown to the husband, insanity or 
idiocy at the time of the marriage, and the relation- 
ship of the parties within the degrees of consanguin- 
ity and affinity provided by law. 

The plaintiflF must have resided within the State 
Lcn|th of for a period of one year before filing a bill for di- 

residence 

vorce. If the cause is desertion, a bona-fide resi- 
dence for a period of two years is required. If in the 
case of a person being sentenced to serve a term of 
imprisonment in a penitentiary a pardon is secured be- 
fore the person is sent to the penitentiary, there is no 
ground then for a divorce. In case the ground is 
adultery, the court may forbid the offender to marry 
again, 
inoonsan- Marriages are void because of consanguinity, and 
guinity and also if Contracted between white persons and negroes 

niiscegena-^ * ** 

tion of one-fourth or more of negro blood. 

MISSOURI 



Recital of 



The causes for a divorce are adultery, bigamy, im- 
potency, such cruel and barbarous treatment as en- 
causea dangers the life of the other, an absence without a 
reasonable cause for a period of one year, habitual 
drunkenness for a period of one year, such indignities 
as render the life of the other intolerable, a conviction 
of felony or other infamous crime after marriage or 
before marriage if unknown to the other party, and 
the pregnancy of the wife at the time of the mar- 
riage unknown to the husband. 

The plaintiff must have resided within the State 
for a period of one year next prior to the action, unless 
hSband, ^^^ offcncc or the injury complained of was committed 
and wife's within the State or while one or both of the parties 

mainte* • i j 

nance resided within the State. If a husband unjustly de- 
serts his wife and the wife does not wish to apply for 



Of deser- 
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a divorce, she may be granted a decree of the court 
providing her with a maintenance out of the husband's 
property, and also authorizing her to sell her real 
property without securing his signature, and "order- 
ing any person holding money or other personal estate 
to which the husband is entitled in her right to pay 
and deliver the same to the wife." 

Marriages are void for bigamy and for relationship Touching 
within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity, and man-iagw 
between persons of the white and colored races. 

MONTANA 

The causes for a divorce are adultery, extreme 
cruelty, wilful desertion, wilful neglect, and habitual 
intemperance, each omtinued for a period of one year, 
and also conviction of felonv. The plaintiff must have *n4, 

resideiice 

resided in Montana for a period of one year, unless 
the offence was committed while one or the other of 
die parties resided within the State. Unless the 
parties to a divorce remarry each other, the innocent 
party can not marry again within a period of two 
years, nor the guilty party before three years. A poor 
woman may prosecute a suit for a divorce without ^vhen a 
costs. Although a decree of divorce may be denied, sues Wie- 
the court may award a maintenance to the wife and 
her children. 

Marriages may be annulled for bigamy, impotency, 
and for want of legal age if the marriage is not ratified 
after the obtaining of full age. Marriages may be an- 
nulled also for consent obtained by force or fraud, if Annulled 

^ marriages 

not voluntarily ratified after the discovery of the fraud. 

NEBRASKA 

The grounds for an absolute divorce are adultery, 
impotency, a wilful abandonment for a period of two 
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years, habitual dninkenness, and imprisonment for a 
term of three years or for life. An absolute or a lim- 
Grounds ited divorce, in the discretion of the court, may be 
lute sJd granted for extreme cruelty, desertion for a period of 
divorce two ycars, or when the husband, being of sufficient 
ability to maintain his wife, grossly or wantonly and 
cruelly refuses or neglects to do so. If a decree of 
divorce is granted on the ground of the wife's adul- 
tery, "the husband may hold such of her personal es- 
tate as the court shall deem just and reasonable." 

The plaintiff must have resided within the State 
for a period of six months, except where the marriage 
tion of was performed within the State and the plaintiff has 
"°* resided within the State from that time until the time 

of the action. Neither party to an action for a divorce 
can marry before six months have expired, during 
which time the proceedings may be opened again. 

Marriages may be declared void for bigamy, non- 
age, insanity or idiocy at the time of the marriage. 
Void for consent obtained by force or fraud, for relation- 
ship within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity, 
and if between a white person and a negro of one- 
fourth or more colored blood. 

NEVADA 

The causes for a divorce are adultery, impotency, 
Detail of extreme cruelty, wilful desertion for a period of one 

fa liftoff for , 

divorce year, habitual gross drunkenness contracted since the 
marriage and incapacitating the person from contrib- 
uting to the support of the family, a conviction of a 
felony or infamous crime, and the neglect of the hus- 
band to provide the common necessaries of life for a 
period of one year, when such a neglect could be 
avoided by ordinary industry on the part of the hus- 
band and is not the result of his poverty. 
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The plaintiff must have resided within the State 
and the county for a period of six months, unless the 
action is brought in the county where the defendant 
resides, or where the cause of action occurred. 

Marriages are prohibited of white with colored 
people, mulattoes, Indians, and Chinese ; they are void Void 
without any legal action on account of consanguinity 
and bigamy, and may be declared void for lack of age 
or understanding, if not subsequently ratified. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The grounds for a divorce are adultery, impotency, 
extreme cruelty, treatment seriously injuring health, 
treatment endangering the reason, habitual dnmken- ^y^^S^^^ce 
ness for a continuous period of three years, a convic- 
tion of a crime punishable in the State by imprison- 
ment for more than one year and actual imprisonment 
under such a conviction, absence unheard from for a 
period of three years, the wilful absence of the hus- 
band for three years without making provision for his 
wife, the wilful absence of the wife from the State 
and an entire separation from the husband and without 
his consent for ten years; residence for three years in 
the State of a wife whose husband has left the United ^Stor of / 
States intending to become a citizen of another coun- **™* 
try, and during such a time has not furnished his wife 
with a support and has lived entirely separate from 
her ; when either the husband or the wife, without suf- 
ficient cause and without the consent of the other, has 
abandoned and refused for a period of three years 
to cohabit with the other; and also joining any re- 
ligious sect that forbids marriage to its members, and 
a refusal to cohabit for a period of six months. 

Both of the parties to any action for a divorce 
must reside in the State, or the plaintiff must reside 
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there, and personal service must have been made on 
the defendant within the State, or one of the parties 
Residence must Tcside within the State and one of them must 
have resided in the State one year next prior to the 
action* 

NEW MEXICO 

The grounds for a divorce in this Territory are 
adultery, cruel and inhuman treatment, and abandon- 
residence, ment. The plaintiff must have resided in the Terri- 
tory for a period of six months next prior to begin- 
ning the suit. Marriages are void between persons 
within the prohibited degrees of relationship and for 
lack of age. 

NEW YORK 

The single cause for an absolute divorce in this 
Single State is adultery. Both the man and the woman must 

cduse lOf 

divorce havc resided in the State when the offence was com- 
mitted, or they must have been married in the State, 
or the plaintiff must have been resident in the State 
when the offence was committed and when the action 
was begun. 

The plaintiff can marry again, but the defendant can 
not be married within the State during the life of the 

Concerning *^ 

a second plaintiff, cxccpt to the plaintiff, unless the court, after 
a period of five years, modifies the decree and allows 
the defendant to marry, which it may do if Ae plain- 
tiff has in the meantime married again and the con- 
duct of the defendant has been uniformly good. The 
defendant may remarry in another State, and if sudi 
a marriage is valid there it will be valid in the State 
of New York. 
^^.^ Bigamous marriages and those of persons within 

marriage the prohibited degrees are void without legal process. 
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NEW JERSEY 

The causes for an absolute divorce are adultery, 
bigamy, impotency, wilful, continued and obstinate de- 
sertion for a period of two years, and the marriage 
of persons within the prohibited degrees of relation- ^nl^iiJJJged 
ship. A limited divorce may be given for cruel and <i»vorce 
inhuman treatment, abandonment, conduct rendering 
it unsafe and improper to live with the defendant, or 
for a refusal or neglect on the part of the husband 
to provide for the wife. 

One of the parties must have been an inhabitant 
of the State at the time the cause occurred, or the xhe qucs- 
marriage must have taken place in the State and the Jili?dcncc 
plaintiff have been an actual resident both when the 
cause occurred and when bringing suit, or one of 
the parties must be an inhabitant of the State at the 
time of bringing the action, and one of them a resi- 
dent during the period of two years in which the 
desertion was continued. If the cause is adultery, and 
it was committed in the State, one or both of the 
parties must have resided there at the time of bring- 
ing the action ; if committed outside the State, one of 
the parties must have lived in the State for a period 
of three years preceding the beginning of the action. 
A poor person may sue without costs. A marriage 
may be declared null for nonage, bigamy, impotency, 
idiocy, insanity, and for consent obtained by fraud 
or duress. An annulment of a marriage on the ground Carriage 
of impotency, which must be incurable, must be made 
within five years of the time of the marriage. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

The grounds for an absolute divorce are the sepa- 
ration of the husband from the wife and open living 
in adultery, the adultery of the wife either with or 
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without a separation, impotency, the pregnancy of the 
wife at the time of the marriage unknown to the 
husband, and an indictment of the husband for a 
Details for f elouy and his flight from the State and his non-return 
and "* within one year. The grounds for a limited divorce 
dWorce are abandonment, cruel or barbarous treatment en- 
dangering life, such indignities to the person of the 
other as renders his or her condition intolerable and 
life burdensome^ habitual drunkenness, and mali- 
ciously turning the other out of doors. 

The cause must have existed for at least six 
months, and the plaintiff must have resided in the 
State for a period of two years next preceding the 
filing of the bill. A wife may give notice that she in- 
tends to sue for a divorce before the expiration of 
six months. 

Marriages may be declared void for consanguinity, 
afiinity, bigamy, because between white persons and 
negroes or Indians, for lack of age, impotency, or 
mental incapacity at the time of the marriage. 



The time 
factor 



Invalid 
marriages 



Causes 



NORTH DAKOTA 

The causes for a divorce are adultery, extreme 
cruelty, wilful desertion or wilful neglect for a period 
of one year, habitual intemperance for one year, and 
a conviction of a felony. 

The plaintiff must have been a resident in good 
faith in the State for a period of ninety days next pre- 
and\1m? Ceding the commencement of the action. A divorce 
can be denied if an unreasonable length of time has 
elapsed between the cause assigned and the beginning 
of the suit. When a divorce is granted on the ground 
of adultery, the innocent party may marry again, but 
the guilty one can marry only the innocent party dur- 
ing the lifetime of that person- 



Residence 
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Marriages may be annulled for bigamy, unsound 
mind, lack of age, force, fraud, or physical incapacity. 

OHIO 

The causes for divorce are adultery, bigamy, im- 
potency, extreme cruelty, wilful absence for a period » • j ^ 
of three years, a sentence and an imprisonment in a ca«»c« for 
penitentiary if the divorce is asked for during the im- 
prisonment, a fraudulent contract, and a divorce pro- 
cured in another State by the other party, the effect 
of which is to leave the defendant free and the plain- 
tiff still bound. The plaintiff must have been a resi- 
dent of the State for one year. 

A wife may sue for alimony and the custody of .,. 
her children without a divorce, in which case a resi- 
dence for a year is not necessary. 

Marriages are prohibited between those who are 
nearer than second cousins, and if bigamous. 

OKLAHOMA 

The causes for a divorce are adultery, bigamy, im- 
potency, extreme cruelty, abandonment for a period ^^^g^ f^^ 
of one year, habitual dnmkenness, gross neglect of divorce 
duty, conviction of a felony and imprisonment in a 
penitentiary subsequent to the marriage, a fraudulent 
contract of marriage, and the pregnancy of the wife 
unknown to the husband at the time of the marriage. 

The plaintiff must have been an actual resident in 
good faith in the Territory for ninety days next pre- Duration 
ceding the filing of the bill, and a resident of the county den<«** 
in which the action is brought at the time the petition 
is filed. Neither party to a suit for divorce can re- 
marry within six months, nor before thirty days after 
judgment is rendered by the final court of appeal. 

A wife may sue for alimony alone if any cause 
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exists that would entitle her to a divorce. If the 
parties appear to the court to be equally at fault, the 
court may refuse a divorce; but in any case where 
a divorce is refused the court may, for good cause 
shown, take such order as will be pyroper for the cus- 
tody and maintenance of the children and the equita- 
ble division of the property. 

Marriages may be declared void for physical in- 
void. capacity, bigamy, consent obtained by the use of force 
or fraud, and if within the prohibited degrees of re- 
lationship; also for a lack of age or understanding, if 
not ratified after such an incapacity ceases. 

OREGON 

The grounds for a divorce are adultery, impotency, 
Stotement cruel and inhuman treatment or personal indignities 
groun s ^j^^ render life burdensome, a habit of gross dnmk- 
enness contracted after marriage and continued for a 
period of one year prior to the suit, a conviction of a 
felony, and wilful desertion for a period of one year. 
The plaintiff must have resided in the State for one 
year. 

Marriages may be declared void because of big- 
When mar- amy, consauguinity, if either party to a marriage is 
invalid incapablc of assenting thereto either for want of legal 
age or because of insufficient understanding, if one 
party has a fourth or more of n^^o blood while the 
other is white, and if the consent has been obtained 
by the use of force or fraud, and the contract of mar- 
riage has not been subsequently ratified. Marriages 
are void between first cousins of the whole or half 
blood. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The causes for an absolute divorce are adultery, 
bigamy, impotency, wilful desertion without a rea- 
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sonable cause for a period of two years, barbarous 
treatment by the husband endangering the life of 
the wife, or such indignities to her person as to ren- j> y . 
der her condition intolerable and her life burdensome, causes for 

absolute 

thereby forcing her to withdraw from the house and divorce 
family; a marriage on a false rumor of the death of 
the husband or wife within six months of the return 
of the same, or an action to establish the lunacy of a 
wife by a relation or best friend of the wife; mar- 
riage procured by force, fraud, or coercion, and not 
subsequently confirmed ; marriage within the prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity or affinity, cruel and barba- 
rous treatment by the wife, rendering the condition of 
the husband intolerable and his life burdensome; con- 
viction of a forgery or any infamous crime within or 
without the State^ and sentence to imprisonment for 
a term of two years, providing that the husband or the 
wife makes such an application for a divorce and that 
the crime is one that would be f)unished by imprison- 
ment for a term of two years or more in Pennsylvania. 

The plaintiff must have resided for a period of one 
year in the State. An application for a divorce may ^f^^f^ 
be made six months after desertion, although a de- 
cree of divorce can not be granted until the desertion 
has continued for a period of two years. If a divorce 
is secured in another State and the defendant remains 
in the State of Pennsylvania, the divorce is not valid 
in this State. 

A limited divorce may be secured for the causes of 
adultery, the abandonment of the wife by the hus- 
band for a period of two years, turning the wife out 
of doors, cruel treatment, and personal indignities. A 
limited divorce may also be secured by a woman who Ji^JJi^ 
has formerly lived in the State and has subsequently Residence 
married elsewhere, and where the cause for divorce 
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Question 
of appeal 



Guilty 
woman in- 
capable of 
making 
wills, 
deeds, etc. 



has since occurred in that other State or country, pro- 
vided notice is given to the husband either by a per- 
sonal service or a registered letter to his last known 
address, and that the wife has lived within the State 
for a period of one year next prior to filing her bill. 

An appeal from a decision granting a decree of 
divorce must be taken within one year. 

The party found guilty of adultery can not marry 
the corespondent during the lifetime of the other party. 
If any divorced woman, who shall have been found 
guilty of adultery, shall afterward openly c6habit with 
the person proved to have been the partaker of crime, 
she is rendered incapable of alienating either directly 
or indirectly any of her lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments, and all wills, deeds, and other instrtunents of 
conveyance therefor are absolutely void, and after 
her death her property descends and is subject to dis- 
tribution according to law in like manner as if she 
had died intestate. Carriages are declared void if 
the persons are within the prohibited degrees of con- 
sanguinity and if bigamous. 



Absolute 
divorce 
anted 
or these 
causes 



101 



RHODE ISLAND 

The causes either for an absolute or a limited di- 
vorce are adultery, impotency, extreme cruelty, a wil- 
ful desertion for a period of five years— or for a shorter 
period, in the discretion of the court — ^living entirely 
apart for a period of ten years, continued drunkenness, 
the habitual, excessive, and intemperate use of opium, 
morphine, or chloral; a conviction for the crime of 
murder or arson, by which the person convicted is 
deemed to be civilly dead ; such an absence or other cir- 
cumstance as raises the presumption of natural death; 
the neglect or refusal of the husband, being of suffi- 
cient ability, to provide necessaries for the wife; any 
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gross misbehavior and wickedness repugnant to and 
in violation of the marriage contract, a marriage void 
or voidable at law from the time of its celebration. 
A limited divorce may be given for such other 
causes as may seem to require the same. A residence Li»»ted 

•^ ^ divorce 

in the State for a period of one year next prior to the »n4 , 

, '^ •' '^ residence 

filing of the bill is necessary. Marriages are void for 
consai^^nity, bigamy, idiocy, and lunacy. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

The State of South Carolina does not grant a di- 
vorce. 

Marriages are void between persons of the white 
and colored races, for consanguinity, idiocy, lunacy, void 
want of consent if the contract is not subsequently ™*"'*"«** 
ratified, and for bigamy, unless the person has been 
absent, tmheard from for a period of seven years. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

The causes for a divorce are adultery, extreme 
cruelty, wilful desertion or wilful neglect for a period 
of one year, habitual intemperance for a period of 
one year, and a conviction of felony. The plaintiff divorce 
must have been a resident of the State in good faith residence 
for a period of ninety days next preceding the beg^- 
ning of the suit. If a divorce is granted for the cause 
of adultery, the guilty one can not marry any one ex- 
cept the other spouse while the other lives. 

Marriages may be annulled for bigamy, unsound 
mind, lack of age, force, fraud, or physical incapacity. 

TENNESSEE 

The causes for an absolute divorce are adultery, 
bigamy, impotency, a wilful or a malicious desertion ^^^^ 
without a reasonable cause for a period of two years, |?ounds 
a conviction of an infamous crime or felony, with sen- 
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tence of confinement in a penitentiary, and an attempt 
by one on the life of the other by poison or other means 
showing malice; the refusal of the wife to remove 
with her husband to this State without a reasonable 
cause and wilfully absenting herself from him for a 
period of two years; habitual drunkenness contracted 
after marriage, and the pregnancy of the wife at the 
time of the marriage unknown to the husband. 

A limited or an absolute divorce, in the discretion 
of the court, may be granted to the wife for such cruel 
and inhuman treatment toward her as renders it un- 
safe and improper for her to remain under the do- 
minion and control of her husband, or such indignities 
to her person as render her condition intolerable, there- 
by forcing her to leave him ; or abandonmg or turning 
her out of doors and refusing or neglecting to provide 
for her. 

The plaintiff must have resided in the State for a 
period of two years next prior to the suit. Marriages 
are void for consanguinity, also when between white 
and colored persons, or if either party was incapable 
of consenting to the contract for lack of age or for 
mental incapacity, or if consent to the marriage was 
obtained by force or fraud, or if it was a bigamous 
marriage. 

A second marriage is not bigamous if the former 
husband or wife has been absent for a period of five 
years and not known to the other to be living. If a 
divorce is granted on the ground of a wife's adultery, 
she can not alienate her lands if she lives openly with 
her accomplice, and at her death they descend as if she 
died intestate. 

TEXAS 

There are causes for divorce in favor of the hus- 
band if the wife commits adultery, or if she has vol- 
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untarily left him for a period of three years with an Divorce 
intention of abandonment. There are causes for di- husband 
vorce in favor of the wife when the husband has aban- 
doned her and lived in adultery with another, or if For wife 
he leaves her for a period of three years with intent 
to abandon. 

A divorce in favor of either party may be gpranted 
for such excesses, cruel treatment, or outrages as ren- 
der living together insupportable; a conviction of a Time and 
felony after marriage, except when the conviction was 
obtained on the testimony of the plaintiff and unless 
a pardon was secured within twelve months of the date 
of the conviction. The plaintiff must be an actual 
resident of the State, and for six months a resident of 
the county where the suit is brought. The court can 
not compel either party to a suit for divorce to transfer 
real estate to the other party. 

Marriages are null because of impotency at the 
time of the marriage, or because of any other impedi- When 
ment that renders the contract of marriage void, and *« ^ 
also if between white persons and negroes. 

UTAH 

The causes for a divorce are adultery, impotency, 
extreme cruelty, a wilful desertion for a longer period Dijorcc 
than one year, habitual drunkenness, a conviction of a residence 
felony, and a wilful neglect to provide the wife with 
the common necessaries of life. An actual residence 
for a period of one year in the State and county is 
required. 

Marriages are void for consanguinity, bigamy, 
idiocy, lunacy, lack of age, or if between a person when* 
of the white race and a negro or Mongolian. TheS^JoS" 
court may declare a marriage void if obtained by force 
or fraud and the man was under sixteen years of age 
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and the woman under fourteen years, the parents' 
consent not being secured and the marriage not being 
ratified after the 1^^ ages have been attained. 



Grounds 

for 

divorce 



Divorce 
refused 



Interval 
of time 
before 
another 
marriage 



Marriage 
annulled 



VERMONT 

The causes for a divorce are adultery, intolerable 
severity, confinement at hard labor in State prison for 
a term of three years or more, or for life, when actu- 
ally so confined at the time of an action for a divorce ; 
a wilful desertion for three consecutive years, absence 
unheard from for a period of seven years, and g^ss 
and wanton and cruel n^lect or refusal to provide 
suitable maintenance for the wife, the husband having 
sufficient peoiniary or physical ability to make such a 
provision. 

The parties must have lived together in the State, 
and the plaintiff must have resided within the State 
for one whole year next prior to bringing suit. No 
divorce will be granted for a cause which occurred in 
another State or country before the parties lived to- 
gether in the State of Vermont as husband and wife, 
and while neither party was a resident of the State, 
unless the libellant shall have resided in the State at 
least one year and in the county when the libel is pre- 
ferred for at least three months. 

The defendant to a suit for a divorce can not marry 
again until three years have elapsed after a divorce is 
granted, if the plaintiff is still living, unless he or she 
remarries the plaintiff, without making herself or him- 
self liable to imprisonment at hard labor in a State 
prison for a term of from one to five years. 

Marriages may be annulled for bigamy, impotency, 
consanguinity, nonage, idiocy, lunacy, and for consent 
obtained by the use of force or fraud. 
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VIRGINIA 

The grounds for an absolute divorce are adultery, 
impotency, a sentence to the penitentiary without re-fjj***"** 
gard to a subsequent pardon ; a conviction of either ^j^ 
party of an infamous offence before marriage unknown 
to the other; when either is charged with an offence 
punishable with death or imprisonment and is a fugi- 
tive from justice and has been absent for a period of 
two years, or if the wife has been a prostitute or was 
pregnant before marriage unknown to the husband, 
provided that in these last two cases and in that of 
a conviction of an infamous offence the injured party 
leaves the other immediately upon discovery of the 
facts. A limited divorce may be granted for cruelty, 
a reasonable apprehension of bodily hurt, and aban- 
donment. 

One of the parties must have lived in the State for 
at least one year prior to the action, and one must be 
domiciled in the State at the time of bring^g suit. 
The court, in its discretion, may prohibit a party guilty ^f"*"***®" 
of adultery from marrying again. The court may fol- ^**°"^**« 
low a decree of limited divorce by one of absolute 
divorce when the desertion has existed for a period 
of three years, and there is no probability of recon- 
ciliation. 

Marriages may be annulled for bigamy, impotency, con»an. 
consanguinity or affinity, lack of age, insanity at theSl^e^nn. 
time of the marriage, and if between persons of the ^****' ***^- 
white and colored races. 

WASHINGTON 

The grounds for a divorce are adultery, impotency, 
cruel treatment of either by the other, or personal in- dSS« ^ 
dignities rendering life burdensome, abandonment for 
a period of one year, the habitual drunkenness of 
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either party, or the neglect or refusal of the husband 
to make suitable provision for his family, the impris- 
onment of either party in a penitentiary, if the com- 
plaint is filed during the term of such imprisonment; 
when the consent to the marriage was obtained by 
force or fraud and the marriage was not voluntarily 
ratified afterward, or if an incurable chronic mania 
or dementia has existed for a period of ten years or 
more the court, in its discretion, may grant a divorce. 
A divorce may also be granted upon the application 

Omnibus of dther party for any other cause deemed by the 
court sufficient, and the court is satisfied that the 
parties can no longer live together. On the ground 
of adultery application for a divorce must be made 
within one year of knowledge of the oflFence. The 
plaintiff must have lived in the State for one year. 
A new marriage can not be contracted until six 

Period months after the decree of the divorce is granted, or, 

before re- . • < ji 

marrying if an appeal is taken, until judgment is rendered upon 
the appeal. If a marriage is contracted either within 
or without the State in violation of these provisions, 
it is void. When there is any doubt as to the facts 
rendering a marriage void, either party may apply for, 
and upon proof shown obtain, a decree of nullity. 

Marriages that would be bigamous or between per- 
sons within the forbidden degrees of relationship are 
prohibited. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

The grounds for an absolute divorce are adultery, 
Conditions i^ipotcncy, a wilful abandonment for a period of three 
of absolute years, a sentence to confinement in a penitentiary, a 
"pit^d conviction of an infamous offence before marriage 

divorce ^ xt. 

unknown to the other party, the pregnancy of the 
wife at the time of the marriage without the hus- 
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band's agency or knowledge, when the wife prior to 
the marriage has been notoriously a prostitute un- 
known to the husband^ or where the husband, un- 
known to the wife, has been a notoriously licentious 
person. 

A limited divorce may be granted for cruel or in- 
human treatment, a reasonable apprehension of bodily 
hurt, desertion, and the habit of drunkenness formed 
since marriage. In a case where a limited divorce has' 
been granted and a period of two years has elapsed 
since the beginning of the suit without a reconciliation 
being eflfected, the court, upon the application of the 
injured party and satisfactory evidence submitted, may 
decree an absolute divorce from the bonds of matri- 
mony if in the opinion of the court no reconciliation 
is probable. 

One of the parties to an action for a divorce must 
have been a resident of the State for at least one year, ^g^^^^' 
and the action must be brought in the county where 
the parties last lived, or in the county where one of the 
parties resides. 

Adultery can not be made a ground for a divorce 
unless action is taken within five years of the time 
the offence is committed. 

Marriages performed within the State may be an- Annulled 
nulled for consanguinity or affinity, bigamy, impo- jn^-ri*** 
tency, insanity, nonage, or miscegenation, 

WISCONSIN 

The grounds for an absolute divorce are adultery, 
impotency, cruel and inhuman treatment, wilful de- ^^^^ 
sertion for a period of one year next preceding the 
bringing of the suit, a voluntary separation for a 
period of five years, habitual drunkenness for one 
year next preceding the bringing of the suit, when 
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divorce 



Duration 

of 

residence 



When 
marriages 
are null 



a wife is given to intoxication, and also a sentence 
to imprisonment for a term of three years or 
more. 

A limited divorce may be granted for a wilful 
desertion for a period of one year, or habitual drunk- 
enness for the same length of time, when the wife is 
given to intoxication; cruel and inhuman treatment, 
extreme cruelty; refusal or neglect on the part of the 
husband, being of sufficient ability to provide for his 
wife; such conduct on the part of the husband toward 
the wife as may render it unsafe or improper for her 
to live with him. 

The plaintiff must have resided within the State, 
for one year immediately before bringing the suit, 
unless the ground is adultery committed while the 
plaintiff resided in the State, or unless the marriage 
was performed in the State and the plaintiff has re- 
sided there from that time tmtil the action is brought 
by the wife, and the husband shall have resided in 
the State for one year next preceding the commence- 
ment of the action. 

Marriages of persons who are within the prohib- 
ited degrees of consanguinity, and also bigamous mar- 
riages, if solemnized in the State, are absolutely void 
without any legal action. A decree of nullity may be 
secured for lack of age or mental capacity, also when 
a marriage was obtained by force or fraud and has 
not been voluntarily ratified, and when either party 
to a marriage is imprisoned on a life sentence. 



Detail of 

f rounds 
or 
divorce 



WYOMING 



The grounds for a divorce are adultery, impo- 
tency, extreme cruelty, a wilful desertion for a period 
of one year, habitual drunkenness, a conviction of 
felony and saitence to imprisonment after marriage. 
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a conviction of felony before marriage unknown to 
the other party, the neglect of the husband for a 
period of one year to provide his wife with the com- 
mon necessaries of life^ he being able to do so by 
ordinary industry ; intolerable indignities, the vagprancy 
of the husband, and the pregnancy of the wife at the 
time of the marriage unknown to the husband and 
without his agency. The plaintiff must have resided Residence 
six months in the State, unless the marriage w^s per- 
formed in the State and the plaintiff has resided there 
from that time until bringing suit. 

A marriage is void without a decree of nullity 
on accotmt of bigamy, consanguinity, or mental in- ^^.^ 
capacity at the time of its celebration. A marriage marriages 
may be decreed void for lack of age if the parties 
separate before arriving at the legal age and do not 
live together afterward; also if the marriage was ob- 
tained by the use of force or fraud and was not volun- 
tarily ratified. Adultery will not serve as a ground 
for a divorce unless the suit is beg^n within three 
years of the discovery of the offence. 

ALIMONY 

The fact that a man and a woman who have been 
husband and wife are living apart from one another 
after a decree of separation does not of itself sever all 
relations between them, for in some cases the man is 
still required by the court to support the woman who Alimony 
has been his wife. Such support when decreed by defined 
the court is called alimony, which may be defined as 
the allowance which a husband pays by an order of 
the court to his wife for her maintenance while living 
apart from her ; or it is a provision that is ordered for 
a woman who is divorced from the bond of matri- 
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xnony for her maintenance out of the estate of the 
man who was her husband. 

When in connection with such a decree of divorce 
alimony is granted, the court which has jurisdicticm 
to decree the divorce has also the power to grant 
alimony, provided that it has obtained jurisdiction 
of both the parties to the suit. If, however, the de- 
Power of fendant is domiciled in another State and does not 

the court 

touching appea( at the trial of the suit, no alimony can be 
granted to the woman tmless the man has been served 
with process within the jurisdiction of the court or 
appears and defends the suit. In the event of a wife 
obtaining a decree of divorce with which no alimony 
was granted in one State, she has in some cases been 
permitted to obtain from the court having jurisdiction 
at the domicile of the former husband a decree allow* 
ing alimony. 

When after alimony has been decreed by the court 

the former husband moves to another jurisdiction, the 

decree can be enforced by the courts of the latter 

jurisdiction or by the United States courts. Although 

Sanasun * legislature has the power to g^ant a divorce, it can 

dcr which not allow alimouy, but the power to do so has either 

alimony is ^ * ar 

granted been given by statute to the courts, or has been as- 
sumed by the courts in a large number of the States. 
When jurisdiction has been given to the courts to 
decree such an allowance, the statute which grants 
the power as a rule defines the circumstances under 
which it may be granted by the court. When, how- 
ever, the courts have assumed the right as one of 
their equitable powers, the circumstances that are re- 
garded as necessary to entitle a woman to receive ali- 
mony are not very clearly defined, and differ consid- 
erably in the several States according to the tradition 
of the courts. There is one ground tor a claim of ali- 
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mony that is very generally recognized as stifficient, 
and that is desertion^ leaving the wife without means 
for her support. 

What is known as alimony pendente lite is in effect 
an allowance decreed by the court to a wife during ^^^^^ 
the pendency of her suit for divorce. At the present pendency 
time this form of alimony is also regulated by statute 
in most of the States. The mere pendency of the suit, 
where the wife has no separate means sufficient for 
her support, as a rule entitles her, whether she is plain- 
tiff or defendant, to alimony during the continuance 
of the litigation. 

Alimony in this form is usually a sum to support 
the wife and to pay counsel fees and the other expenses JJrt'^ii 
of the suit, and almost as a matter of course the. court Jj£j^ 
will allow this upon having the necessary facts pre- 
sented to it. There is no fixed rule as to award, which 
is left to the discretion of the court having the cir- 
cumstances of each case under consideration. If the 
parties to a suit for divorce reside in different States, 
the jurisdiction of the United States Courts may be 
invoked to enforce a decree allowing alimony. 
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Ill 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

The Gnardiamliip of Children— The AdopUoa of Children 

THE GUARDIANSHIP OF CHILDREN 

ONE of the most important advances made by 
American women in the development of their 
legal personality has been in the direction of an in- 
MothenT crease in their control over their children. The use 

ftnd 

fairs' of mothers equally with fathers in the guardianship 
rights, in of miuor children is seen by a study of American leg- 

flTiiardiAn' 

shio of islation to be a recent development, and such a use 
obtains at the present time in only seven of the States 
— Colorado, Kansas, Maine, Nebraska, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. In the remaining 
States the preference is still given to the father. 
By the law of Colorado both parents are declared 
j<^ and to be joint guardians, and with equal powers. In 
crsbutin Kansas the father and the mother are declared to be 
States the natural guardians, and if either is incapable of act- 
ing in such a capacity, the natural guardianship de- 
volves upon the other parent. In case of the death, 
absence, or incapacity of the father, the mother may 
appoint a guardian of the property of a minor child^ 
if considered suitable by the court. In the State of 
Nebraska the last surviving parent may be appointed 
by will guardian for any of the children which were 
bom at the time of the making of the will or after- 
ward. In the State of New York the conditions of 
guardianship were made equal in the year i860; this 
law was repealed in the year 1862 and was re-enacted 

(98) 
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in the year 1893. Since the year 1895 in the State 
of Pennsylvania the mother has been equal guardian 
of a minor child if she contributes by her labor or 
otherwise to its support. 

There is diversity of provisions in the laws of the Diverec 
States granting unequal rights of guardianship to 
father and mother. In the State of Alabama the 
father may by will appoint a guardian for a minor 
child, but such an appointment must be claimed with- 
in six months after the will is admitted to probate. 
Otherwise the mother is entitled to the custody of the 
person, if a girl, until she is eighteen years of age; 
if a boy, until he is fourteen years. By the laws of 
Arkansas the mother is entitled to the guardianship 
of a minor child only if the father is not living, she hav* 
ing custody of both the person and the property of the 
minor, unless the property is descended elsewhere than 
from the mother. The law in this matter in Arizona . . 

Arizona 

is peculiar. The father if living, if not, the mother, 
while she remains unmarried and if suitable, is entitled 
to the guardianship of a child. A guardian of the 
person, or property, or both, of a child bom, or likely 
to be bom, may be nominated by will or deed to take 
effect upon the death of the parent so nominating: 
first, if the child is legitimate, by the father with the 
written consent of the mother, or by either parent if 
the other is dead or incapable of acting; second, if 
the child is illegitimate, by the mother. In the State 
of California, if the father is not living, the mother, California 
while she remains unmarried and is suitable, is en- connecti- 
titled to the guardianship of the child. By Connecti- ^"* 
cut law, if the father is not living the mother may be 
appointed guardian, and this may also happen if the 
mother has been abandoned by the husband. The 
parents may appoint a guardian by will who would 
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be entitled to the guardianship if living, but if the 
custody of a child has been given to the mother by 
the Supreme Court, or the General Assembly, she 
alone has the power of appointing a guardian by will. 
In the State of Delaware the father alone may 
Restric- appoint a guardian by his will. This is also the rule 
other in Florida. In Georgia the mother is the guardian 
only in case the father is dead. The father may ap- 
point by will, and so may the mother if widowed, but 
only for such children as have no guardian and as to 
such property as they may inherit from her. The law 
in Idaho is the same as it is in Arizona. In the State 
of Illinois the father may appoint a guardian by his 
will for a child bom or likely to be bom, provided that 
no such appointment shall deprive the mother of the 
custody and tuition of the child without her consent, 
if she be a fit person to have such a charge. The 
mother, if widowed and sane, may appoint a guar- 
dian by her will. In the State of Kentucky the 
Kentucky father may appoint a guardian by his will for the 
estate of his infant child, and may select a differ- 
ent one for the estate and for the nurture and edu- 
cation of the child. The court in making this ap- 
pointment shall choose the father or his testamen- 
tary appointee; then the mother if unmarried; then 
the next of kin, giving preference to the males. By 
the code of the State of Louisiana the mother only 
becomes a guardian on the death of the father. If 
Louis* na ^^ mother marries again, her second husband becomes 
Ma 1 d ^^^ guardian, and the mother loses all right to appoint 
any other guardian by her will. In the State of 
Maryland a mother is the guardian only if the father 
is dead and did not appoint a guardian by his will. 
In Massachusetts the mother is the guardian only if 
she is so appointed by the court in the case of a legal 
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separation or a divorce. In Michigan the father is the 
guardian if living. The father may also appoint a 
guardian by will, but if the mother is living she may 
present objections before the appointment is confirmed 
by the judge of probate, and an appeal may be taken 
from such an appointment. The mother may appoint 
a guardian by her will if the father did not do so by 
his. The law of Montana declares that as between 
parents claiming guardianship "neither parent is en-g^r«j ^^ 
titled to it as of right" ; but, other things being equal, women in 
if the child be of tender years it should be given to the 
mother, and if it be of an age to require education and 
preparation for labor or business, then to the father. 
By the laws of the State of New Jersey the father is 
the guardian of the estate of a minor, but he can not 
convey the minor's portion of the estate without the 
consent of the mother. In the case of a separation 
and no misconduct on either side, the rights of a 
father and mother are held to be equal after a child 
is seven years of age. In the State of South Dakota 
the father is guardian and has the custody of the per- Law in 
son and services of a minor child, but he is 'not able Dakou 
to transfer such a custody to any one except the 
mother, without her written consent, unless she has 
deserted him or is living apart from him by agree- 
ment. By the law of the State of Texas, if the parents Texas 
live together the father is the natural guardian of the 
persons of the minor children, and is entitled to be ap- 
pointed the guardian of their estates. If the parents 
do not live together their rights of guardianship are 
equal, and may be assigned to either parent for the 
good of the children 
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THE ADOPTION OF CHILDREN 

From the standpoint of the law adoption may be 
described as the act by which relations of maternity 
or paternity and affiliation are recognized as legally 
existing between persons not so related by nature. 

Under- By far the greater number of legal adoptions of chiK 

women ^ dren throughout the United States are undertaken by 
married and single women. Therefore, the leading 
features of this institution are of considerable prac- 
tical importance in a general study of the legal condi- 
tion of American women. 

It should be noted at the outset that the legal in- 
stitution of adoption is not recognized by the common 

allowing law, and exists in the United States at the present 
time only by force of special statutes. Special laws 
allowing adoption have been enacted in almost all the 
States of the Union. As a general rule, any woman 
being an inhabitant of the State and twenty-one years 
of age may adopt. The adopter must be forty years 
of age in Louisiana; and in Iowa she must be com- 
petent to make a will. If the adopter has a wife or 
husband he or she must consent to join in the petition 
or other instrument, if competent, in the States of New 

Conditions Hampshire, Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, Rhode 

m various 

States and Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Mmnesota, Delaware, 
Kentucky, Missouri, California, Or^on, Nevada, 
Colorado, Washington, the Dakotas, Idaho, Utah, and 
Louisiana. In the States of Massachusetts and Louisi- 
ana the person adopted must be younger than the per- 
son adopting; and it must be a child in the States of 
New Hampshire, Maine, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Dela- 
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ware, Missouri, Oregon, Nevada, Colorado, Utah, 
Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, and the Territory of 
New Mexico. No woman can adopt her own husband 
in Massachusetts; or her own child in Illinois, Wis- 
consin^ Iowa, Minnesota, and Washington ; or a brother 
or sister, whether of the whole or half blood, or an 
tmcle or aunt in Massachusetts; nor in Louisiana a 
man his illegitimate children, which the law prohibits 
him from acknowledging. By the law of the State of 
Nevada no Mongolian can either adopt or be adopted. 
It would seem that by the law of Illinois only an orphan Differ-. 
can be adopted, or a child both of whose parents have ■«« 
deserted it for at least one year. In New Jersey, 
Idaho, and Louisiana the person adopting must be at 
least fifteen years older than the person adopted, and 
at least ten years older in California, Nevada, and the 
Dakotas. In the State of North Carolina an adop- 
tion may be made either for life or during the minority 
of a child. 

In most of the States the mode of adoption pro- 
vided by statute is by petition to the probate or other ^^^^ ^^ 
like court, reciting the necessary facts. A decree is*<iopt»on 
made by the court, based upon these facts, which ju- 
dicially confers upon the child the capacity to inherit, 
and all the other incidents of the status authorized by 
the statute of the particular State. This is distinctlji 
a judicial procedure, involving the rendering of a judg- 
ment by the court, by which the new status of the 
child is determined. Whether a decree of adoption be 
granted is in any case discretionary with the court. 
In some of the States adoption is effected by mere deed, 
stating the fact of adoption, signed, sealed, and ac- 
knowledged before a judge, and recorded with the clerk 
of probate or register of deeds for the county where ?^ ^^^ 
the person adopting resides. This is the law in the^***" 
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States of Pennsylvania, Missouri, Wyoming, and Ala- 
bama, and in the Territory of New Mexico. 

In most of the States the consent of the child or 
other persons to be adopted must be obtained if such 
Conecnt a persou be over fourteen years of age. In order to 
adopted'* constitute a valid adoption under the statute generally, 
the written consent of a child's natural parents must 
be obtained, if living, or the consent of the survivor^ 
if one is dead, provided that they are known and not 
hopelessly intemperate or insane, and have not aban- 
doned their child. In the State of New York the ne- 
cessity for consent or notice to a parent is dispensed 
of parent with if such parent has been deprived of civil rights; 
and the same rule holds good in Rhode Island and 
Oregon, where such parent is put in prison for more 
than three years. Many of the statutes, while requir- 
ing the consent of one spouse to the adoption of a 
child by the other, fail to authorize expressly the joint 
A inst adoption by husband and wife. But whenever adop- 
adoDtion ^^^^ proceedings have been attacked on the ground 
of being an attempt at joint adoption, a proceeding 
that the statute did not authorize, such adoption has 
been held valid. A child adopted by a woman in one 
State, in accordance with the laws of that State while 
she was domiciled there, will, after removal into an- 
other State, be recognized as the legal child of the 
adopting parent in the latter State for the purpose of 
inheriting property there. 

The name of the person adopted may, as a general 
Change of rulc, be changed by the decree, deed, or other instru- 
ment to that of the person adopting, and the general 
effect of adoption is to put the parties in the relation 
of parent and child, wilET all the legal consequences of 
such a condition. The natural parents are divested 
of all their legal rights with reference to the child. 



name 
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In some of the States the adopting parent, or the per- 
son adopted, or his next friend, may appeal to the 
Superior or Supreme Court to have the decree of 
adoption set aside. The statutes of some of the States 
provide that a parent who has not given his or her Appeal 
consent to adoption proceedings, and was not served de««e of 
with a notice, may appeal from the decree of adoption 
within a specified time. It has been ruled that a 
father who has abandoned the child is not entitled to 
a notice of the proceedings, nor is his consent to the 
adoption necessary when the mother of the child is a 
party to the adoption proceedings, and gives her con- 
sent to the same. 



IV 
PROPERTY RELATIONS OF WOMEN 

Marriage Settlementft— Dower— The Separate Estate of a Married Woman 
—The Property Rights of a Married Woman— The Contracts of Married 
Women— The Deeds of Married Women— The WiUs of Married Womea 
—Sole Traders— The Homestead Laws— Women as Bxecutriz and 
Administratrix 

MARRIAGE SETTLEMENTS 

ft 

THE very first of the property relations of a married 
woman are those that come into being in con- 
templation of her marriage. A marriage settlement is 
Marriage in effect an agreement made by parties contemplating 

settlement . u u- i. 1 l-xi • ^ - 

marriage, by which agreement title in certain prop- 
erty is vested and the property involved to some 
extent becomes inalienable. In most of the States 
a man and a woman may by a marriage contract 
made before marriage stipulate what rights each' 
shall have in the estate of the other during marriage, 
and after its dissolution by death, and bar each' 
other of all rights not so secured. No agreement made 
before marriage can, of course, destroy the personal 
rights and liabilities which belong to the status of hus- 
band and wife. 

Although before his marriage a husband may 
agree to live in a certain place, yet he can, after mar- 
riage, in the exercise of his marriage rights, decide 
without regard to his agreement upon pother place 
of residence for himself and his wife. In no case can 
S?a1?d ^ husband and wife enter into any agreement to alter 
the legal order of descent, either with respect trf them- 
selves or in what concerns the inheritance of their 
children or posterity which either may have by any 
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other person, or in respect to their common children ; 
nor can they make a valid agreement to impair the 
legal rights of the husband with respect to the property 
of the wife or the property of their common children. 

But by contract a man and a woman are able to 
settle the precise rights they shall respectively have in To settle 
their own and each other's property during the con- proper^* 
tinuance of their married life. So in the same way"* 
third persons may settle property on them in consid- 
eration of their marriage^ which they will hold when 
married, subject to the terms of the contract they have 
made, and not according to the ordinary laws of the 
marriage estate. A marriage settlement must in all of 
the States be in writing, and in the States of Maine, 
Georgia, Texas, and Louisiana it must have at least 
two witnesses. There is no necessity of technical 
words, and it need only appear that there is a promise The que*- 
that can be enforced in re^d to marriage rights in ^4 
and over property or in consideration of marriage, witnesses 
Such an instrument is, however, subject to the opera- 
tion of all the general laws about the recording of in- 
struments affecting rights in real estate or personal 
property. The same capacity of the parties, with cer- 
tain exceptions as to age, is that required for thec«p»city 
execution of any other contract. In the State of contract 
Massachusetts female minors of the age of eighteen 
years may join with their guardians in the contract 
of a marriage settlement. So in Texas, Idaho, Louisi- 
ana, and Arizona any minor legally capable of marry- 
ing may join in a settlement with the written consent 
of both parents, or the guardian; while in the States 
of California, Nevada, and Georgia any minor capa- 
ble of contracting marriage may make a valid mar- 
riage contract or settlement. 

In all of the States any fraud or concealment by a 
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party as to the value of his or her property will make 
a marriage settlement relating thereto voidable. It has 
been well said in this connection that persons about 
to marry "do not, like buyer and seller, deal at arm's- 
length, but stand in a confidential relation, requiring 
the exercise of the greatest good faith/' 

The peculiar law of the State of Louisiana pro- 
vides also for marriage settlements or contracts made 
in contemplation of marriage. Persons who are mar- 
ried can by contract make to each other, or the one to 
the other, what donation they may think proper, under 
certain conditions. A donation of property in the fu- 
ture, or of property present and in future, made be- 
tween married persons by contract, is not transmissive 
to the children, the issue of the marriage, in case of the 
death of the donee before the donor. Either of the 
married couple may, either by marriage contract or 
during the marriage, give to the other in full all that 
he or she might give to a stranger. A woman who is 
a minor can give only with the consent of the rela- 
tions whose consent is requisite for the validity of the 
marriage, but with that consent she can give all that 
the law permits a married person of full age to give 
to her consort. If the relations whose consent is nec- 
essary be dead, then the authorization of a court of 
justice is required. All donations made between mar- 
ried persons during marriage may be involved. Such 
a revocation may be made by the wife without her 
being authorized to that effect by her husband or by a 
court of justice. Such donations are not involved by 
the birth of children, provided that the donations do 
not exceed that which married persons are permitted 
to dispose of to each other, to the prejudice of their 
children or their legitimate descendants. Should a 
woman contract a second or subsequent marriage, hav- 
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ing children by a former marriage^ she can give to her 
husband only the least child's portion, and that only 
as a usufruct — ^that is, the right of enjoying the profit 
without impairing the substance — ^and in no case can 
the portion of which the donee is to have the usufruct 
exceed a fifth part of the donor's estate. If a woman 
who marries a second time has children of her pre- Upon 

second 

ceding marriage, she can not dispose of the property marriage 
given to her by the deceased husband, or which came 
to her from a brother or sister of any of the children 
which remain. Such property becomes by the second 
marriage the property of the children of the preceding 
marriage, and the spouse who marries again has only 
the usufruct of it. All donations will be void which 
are disguised in any way, or which are made to per- 
sons interix^sed for the purpose. 

DOWER 



Definition 



It was the great English jurist, Lx)rd Coke, who 
said: "There be three things highly favored in law — 
life, liberty, and dower." So jealously has the law of doww 
guarded that especial right of married women. Ac- 
cording to the usual meaning of the word, dower is 
a certain estate of a wife in the real property of her 
husband. Now the object of the law in developing 
this estate of dower has been to secure a competent 
sustenance for a woman if she becomes a widow, and 
the courts of law have always favored a widow's claim 
for dower. Jt is believed that at any early period in 
the development of the common law dower consisted 
of personal property, and that later it came to consist 
of an interest in lands. It is now understood to con- 
sist of that form of property exclusively. 

To be a little more accurate, a complete definition 
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of dower would be that it is a life estate of a wife in 
one-third of all the legal estates of inheritance of 
which her husband is seized at any time during covers 
ture, ''of a sole, beneficial, and immediate seizin/' 
and which any issue of theirs might directly inherit. 
The statute law of the American States has devel-' 
oped dower into something quite different from what 
was known by that name at the common law, and in 
some of these States dower is to-day the old commoq 
law estate only in name; and in some of the States 
even the name has been done away with. The old 
common law estate of dower is still recognized in a 
more or less modified form in the following States: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

The estate of dower has never existed or has been 
abolished, or other estates have been substituted for it, 
in the Territory of Arizona and the following States : 
California, Colorado, the Dakotas, Idaho, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. In the States 
of Kentucky, Missouri, Virginia, and West Virginia a 
wife has dower in real estate, although there may have 
been no actual possession by the husband in his life- 
time; and so also in the State of Missouri, although 
the property is held by the husband as a joint tenant, 
common tenant, or co-partner. In the State of Ohio 
a wife is also endowed of real property of which her 
husband at the time of his death held the fee in re- 
mainder or reversion, but not until after the particular 
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estate has terminated. In some of the States there 
is a general provision that a widow is «ititled to dower 
in equitable estates also^ and this is true in Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee^ and Alabama. 

A widow is entitled to dower at the common law, ^ 

. , , . . , . Dower in 

and when there is no speaal enactment to the con- lands 
Irary, in the whole of land mortgaged or encumbered- 
by the husband after his marriage by a conveyance in 
which the wife has not joined and when the wife has 
not been otherwise barred. In a number of the States 
there is a special provision that ijE lands were purchased 
by the husband during marriage, and at the same time 
mortgaged to secure the purchase money, the widow 
has dower only in the equity, even if she did not join 
in the mortgage, and this is the law in the States of 
New York, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin^ 
Nebraska, West Virginia, Oregon, and Georgia. In 
the case of lands that have been mortgaged by the^ 

. Dower iri 

husband before his marriage, it is evident that the equity of 

redemptioil 

widow has dower, if at all, only in what is known as 
the equity of redemption. There is a special pro- 
vision in some of the States to this effect, and the . 
widow has dower as against every person but thd 
mortgagee, as in the States of Maine, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, New York, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Nebraska, Arkansas, Oregon, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. In the States of New York, Illinois, and Ar- 
kansas it is provided that a widow is not endowed of 
lands that have been mortgaged unless her husband 
acquired an absolute estate in such land during mar- 
riage. As to the lands mortgaged by the husband be- 
fore marriage or after marriage to secure the purchase Law m 
money, the widow, if the lands are sold to the mort- 1^^?** 
gagee, has her dower in the proceeds remaining after 
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satisfying the mortgage, and this is true in the States 
of Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, New York, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Oregon. By the 
law of the States of Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Oregon, if the 
heir or other person claiming under the husband pay 
or satisfy the mortgage, the amount so paid shall be de- 
ducted from the vdue of the land, and the widow shall 
have set apart for her as dower the value of one- 
third of the residue. In the State of New Jersey it 
is ^ovided that there shall be no dower for the widow 
of a trustee in a trust estate, and this would seem to 
be the general rule if the statutes are silent. 

In some of the States, if a husband exchanges one 
estate for another during marriage, a widow can not 
have dower in both estates, and shall be considered 
to claim dower in the lands received in exchange if 
she does not commence proceedings to recover dower 
in the lands given in exchange within one year of the 
death of her husband, and this is the law in the States 
of New York, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Arkansas, and Oregon. In the States of New Eng- 
land a widow is not generally entitled to dower in 
wild lands, nor in such lands conveyed by the hus- 
band and afterward cleared, except wood lots or other 
lands used with a farm or dwelling house. 

As a rule the statutes clearly define the rights of 
a doweress. Generally if a doweress commits waste 
herself, or allows waste to be committed by another, 
she is liable to the owner of the next estate of inheri- 
tance for damages. It would seem to follow from the 
prohibition of waste that the doweress is under legal 
obligation to keep the estate in sufficient repair, and it 
is so enacted by the States of New Hampshire, Ver- 
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mont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Oregon. 

In this country at the present time there are three Dower 
ways by which dower may be barred : first, by a joint- in three 
ure or settlement before marriage; second, by a de- 
vise or bequest; and, third, by a deed. The commis- 
sion of adultery followed by a divorce may also re- 
sult in the forfeiture of dower. At the present time 
in very many of the States the right to dower may be 
barred by a conveyance, gift, or devise of real prop- 
erty made by any person to, or in trust for, an intended 
wife before her marriage by way of jointure or with 
the expressed intention of barring her right of dower. 
This may be done in the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Nebraska, Delaware, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Wisconsin, and Georgia. The State 
of Maryland only bars an estate so settled on her be- 
fore her marriage by her husband. 

A substitute for dower can be made upon certain Substitute 
conditions. In such a case the conveyance must in 
several of the States be made with assent of the in- 
tended wife, and such is the law in the States of 
Massachusetts, Maine^ New York, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Delaware, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, Oregon, and 
Georgia. There is an express provision in the law 
of Vermont that such a conveyance will bar a claim 
to dower, whether the intended wife has given her 
consent to it or not. In some of the States her consent When the 

wiie 18 e 

must be evidenced by her becoming a party to such a minor 
conveyance, as in Maine, Massachusetts, New York, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Arkansas, 
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and Oregon. In the States of Indiana and New Yoric 
if the intended wife is under age her father or other 
guardian may give such assent. She must join with 
her father or guardian in such a conveyance in the 
States of Maine, Massachusetts, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, Arkansas, and Oregon. In a 
Choice of number of States, if such a conveyance is made with- 
er dower out her consent, she may make a choice of the estate 
so conveyed or of dower, but she is not entitled to 
both, and this is the rule in the States of Maine^ Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, New York, Illinois^ Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Oregon. The woman's 
interest in such a conveyance, in order to bar her 
right to dower, must take effect immediately upon the 
death of her husband, in the States of Massachusetts, 
Maine^ Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Delaware, Missouri, and Oregon. In many of the 
Prenuptiai States a widow's dower may be barred in the same 

money 

settlement way by a money provision settled on or made to the in- 
dower tended wife before marriage in lieu of dower, and she 
must exercise an election. A widow, however, is en- 
titled to dower in addition to the provisions in a will 
if such plainly appears to have been the intention of 
the testator, and this rule obtains in Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, Connecticut, Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, and Oregon. As a rule the intestate share of 
a widow in personal property is barred if she does not 
waive the will, just as dower would be. The law of 
Dower in the State of Maryland is an exception in this respect, 

addition to^ ,. ..tj i .^. ^, 

settlement tor a devise of lands to the widow is construed to be 
in addition to any jointure or settlement made before 
marriage by a husband, and she is entitled to receive 
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both. So a woman may bar her right to claim dower 
by a deed that she may execute either jointly with her hc/'riSit 
husband, as in the States of Maine, Massachusetts, *° **°^*' 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Missouri, Arkansas, Oregon, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Florida ; or separately in Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Michigan, Nebraska, Oregon, Ala- 
bama, and Florida ; or jointly after the conveyance by 
the husband in Maine, Massachusetts, and Nebraska; 
or by a deed executed like ordinary deeds of a wife's 
separate real estate in Rhode Island and New Jersey. 

A wife who willingly leaves her husband and When a 

° "^ wife for- 

dwells with another man in adultery in many of the !«»t8 her 

dower 

States forfeits her right to dower, and this is the rule 
in New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, and South Carolina. In Georgia this provision 
is so expressed that dower is barred by the adultery 
of the wife that is unpardoned by the husband. In 
Connecticut a wife forfeits her right to dower who has 
abandoned her husband without his consent and not 
by his fault. In other of the States a woman is not 
entitled to dower in any case of absolute divorce, and Absolute 

•^ ' ^ divorce 

this is the rule in Massachusetts, Connecticut, North* 5*"*°* 

aower 

Carolina, Kentucky, and Missouri, except when the 
divorce was for the cause of adultery by the husband, ^^ ^^^ 
or for cause of sentence of the husband to prison, or Jj^jt^w 
when after a decree nisi of divorce on the wife's libel 
the husband dies before the decree is made absolute in 
Massachusetts, or when the wife has been divorced 
without alimony, she being the innocent party, in Con- 
necticut. As a rule, a wife will forfeit her jointure, 
settlement, intestate share, or the provisions of her 
husband's will made in lieu of dower, by the same acts 
or in all cases where she would lose dower. And, 
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also^ as a rule, if a widow is lawfully evicted (without 
fraud on her part) from the jointure, or the estate 
settled or devised in lieu of dower, she may still claim 
dower. Generally also a wife can lose her estate of 
Wife can dower by no act of her husband, a conclusion which 

lose 

dower bv sccms to come from the common law as developed in 
husband the United States, although there is a statute to this 
eflfect in many of the States. 

In a number of the States dower is to be assigned 
Time limit by either the heir, remainderman, or reversioner, or 
mcnt of devisee entitled to the land subject to dower. The 
^"^^ heir or other person must assign it within forty days 
after the death of the husband in New Jersey ; as soon 
as possible in Illinois, Arkansas, and Florida; within 
thirty days after the widow's demand in New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Maine, and Rhode Island; or 
she must apply at any time not before twenty days 
from the husband's death in Iowa and Kansas, or 
within one year after such death; or three months 
after demand in Arkansas; or within two years after 
the husband's death in Missouri ; or within two months 
in Florida; or after the expiration of three months 
from the husband's death in Georgia. The widow 
Time limit must suc for or claim dower within five years after 
for dower the husband's death in Kansas, within ten years in 
Iowa, within twenty years in Massachusetts and New. 
York, within seven years in Georgia, within three years 
when the rights olE alienees of the husband are in- 
volved in Alabama. In a number of the States dower 
Assign- may also be assigned by the probate court in which 
dower by the husbaud's estate is being settled, and this is the rule 
in Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee^ Arkansas, Oregon, South Carolina, 
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Alabama, and Florida. In case of the assignment of 
dower by a courts the actual division or computation 
is made either by court or five disinterested commis- 
sioners appointed by the court, subject, as a rule, to 
the court's approval and confirmation. As a rule 
dower is assigned by metes and bounds, but when this 
can not be fairly or conveniently done without injury, 
the widow may have dower assigned in a special man- 
ner, as in many States, by one-third of the rents and 
profits. 

In some of the States the usual place of residence, 
with outbuildings, is, or may be, if the widow desire, Occupyia* 
included in the land assigned as dower. When ai«n<is in 
widow is entitled to dower in the lands of her hus- 
band she may continue to occupy the same with the 
children and the other heirs, so long as they do not 
object, without barring dower assigned, and this is the 
rule in the States of Massachusetts, Vermont, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Oregon; or she may 
receive one-third of the rents, issues, and profits of 
the same in Massachusetts, Michigan, Wisconsin, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Oregon ; or she may remain 
in the mansion-house free of rent until dower is as- 
signed in Rhode Island, New Jersey, Ohio, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Florida. Whenever in an action 
for the purpose a widow recovers her dower in landp^«^ 
of which her husband died seized, she is entitled also Voiding 

dower 

to recover damages for the withholding of such dower 
in the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Delaware, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Missouri, and Oregon. Such damages 
are computed as one-third part of the rents and profits 
of the land in which the widow recovers in the States 
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of New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 

One net Nebraska. In other States a widow is entitled to re- 

profits°tiii ceive one undivided net third part of the rents and 

a^^ed profits of the estate of which her husband died seized 

until her dowry is assigned, and this is the case in 

the States of Maine^ New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 

Vermont, Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, and 

Oregon. 

By New York law when a woman shall claim her 
In recov- dowcr in any lands alienated by the heir of her husband 
damages she shall be entitled to the recovery of damages for the 
withholding of such dower from the time of the death of 
her husband to the time of the satisfaction of the heir, 
not exceeding six years in all, and the amount which 
she shall be entitled to recover from the heir shall be 
deducted from the amotmt she would otherwise be 
entitled to recover from the grantee ; and any amotmt 
recovered as damages from the grantee shall be de- 
ducted from the amotmt she would otherwise be en- 
titled to recover from the heir. This is also the law 
in the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and 
Oregon. Dower in land that has been alienated by 
Dower in the husband is to be determined as against the pur- 
atcd by chaser, according to the value of the land at the time 

husband 

of the alienation, in the States of Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Nebraska, Kentucky, Oregon, South Carolina, or 
at the time that the widow recovers dower in Mis- 
souri. In a number of States if during the minority 
of an heir dower is assigned to a widow who is not 
entitled thereto, or if a woman recovers dower by de- 
dowc? "* fault, fraud, or collusion of the guardian, such heir 
on coming of age has an action against the widow to 
recover such lands, and this is the law in New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Missouri, and Or^on. In 
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the States of New Jersey and Kentucky it is declared 
that an heir is not bound by any collusive or ex-parte 
assignment of dower, except so far as the widow 
shows herself to be justly entitled thereto. So also 
in New Jersey, Virginia, West Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky the widow shall not be barred by reason of any 
judgment rendered by default or collusion against the 
husband, if she would be entitled to dower had there 
been no such judgment. As a general rule an as- 
signment of dower once made and accepted by thej^j^f^^ 
widow is a bar to her future claims of dower, and this Jjjj^ 
is expressed in the law in the States of Arkansas, New claim* 
York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Oregon. 

THE SEPARATE ESTATE OF A MARRIED WOMAN 

Three generations ago such a title as the above 
would have meant very little to American women. P^'^^JJJ* 
To-day it has reference to a vast number of estates, gea oi 
ranging in value from a few dollars to many millions JJ"^^ ®* 
of dollars, and the number of such estates and their women 
value are constantly increasing. Such estates are made 
possible by the condition of the law, which at the pres- 
ent time throughout the United States enables a mar- 
ried woman to receive, receipt for, hold, manage, dis- 
pose of, lease, sell and convey, devise or bequeath her 
separate property, both real and personal, as if sole, 
without joining with or receiving the consent of her 
husband. The married woman may now generally 
make contracts and incur liabilities as if she were 
single. 

There are, however, certain limitations upon those Limita- 
rights that are defined in the statute law. In the State rights ° 
of Georgia, for example, any restriction on such pow- 
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ers of a wife expressed in the marriage contract or 
settlement must be complied with, and no contract of 
sale by a wife as to her separate estate with her hus- 
band or trustee is valid without an order of court So 
in the State of Maine a married woman can not with- 
out the joinder of her husband convey real estate that 
has been directly or indirectly conveyed to her by him, 
or given or devised to her by his relatives, except such 
property was conveyed to her as security or in pay- 
ment of a bona-fide debt actually due to her from him. 
By the law of the State of Louisiana a wife, even when 
she is separate in estate, can not alienate, grant, or 
mortgage her property unless her husband concurs in 
the act or yields his consent in writing. If a husband 
refuses to empower his wife to contract, she may 
cause him to be cited to appear before the proper 
judge, who may authorize her to make the contract 
or refuse to empower her after the husband has been 
heard or has made default. In enjoying the right to 
borrow money or to contract debts, a wife, in order to 
bind herself or her separate property, must be exam- 
ined at chambers by the judge of the district or parish 
in which she resides, apart from her husband, con- 
cerning the objects for which the money is to be 
borrowed or the debt contracted; and if the judge 
discovers that either one or the other is for her hus- 
band's debts, or for his separate benefit, the judge 
shall not give his sanction. If, however, the judge is 
satisfied, he shall furnish the woman with a certifi- 
cate which, presented to a notary, shall be his author- 
ity for drawing an act of mortgage. In the States 
of Oregon and Washington all the laws which impose 
or recognize civil disabilities upon a wife which are 
not imposed or recognized as existing in the husband, 
except as to voting and holding public office, have 
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been repealed. The State of Mississippi has enacted 
''that the common law as to the disabilities of married 
women and its effects on the rights and property of 
the wife is totally abrogated, and marriage shall not 
be held to impose any disability or incapacity on a 
woman as to the ownership, acquisition, or disposi- 
tion of property of any sort, or as to her capacity 
to make contracts and do all acts which she could do 
in reference to property if unmarried." There is a 
general rule that a receipt by a husband of the rents J^JJ'py^y 
and profits of the wife's separate property is a suffi-o^ rtnta 
cient discharge, unless previous notice in writing is separate 
given by the wife. It has been enacted by the States diechargo 
of Delaware, West Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, 
Alabama, and Florida that when a deposit of earn- 
ings in a savings bank is made by a woman, then 
or after marriage, the bank may pay it out on re- 
ceiving her personal receipt. A married woman may 
in nearly all of the States prosecute and defend suits wife may 

. - .r t • * prosecute 

concemmg her own property as if she were smgle. and defend 
In the States of Maine, Delaware^ and Texas she may if single 
sue jointly with her husband; but in the States of 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Virginia a 
married woman must sue or be sued jointly with her 
husband. In the State of Texas a wife, if her hus- 
band fails to sue, may have an order of court to sue 
in her own name. In the States of Maine and Dela- 
ware it has been decided that a husband acting alone 
can not maintain an action concerning the property of ■ 
his wife. 

Suits at law between husband and wife are not suits 
allowed in the States of Massachusetts, New Jersey, *{i^^ 
and Louisiana, except for divorce, legal separation, ^^^g'J**^ 
etc., and in Louisiana for property with the permission f^^^^^ 

of the court. A wife may now prosecute an action at ^***^^ 

F Vol. 4 
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law against her husband^ or defend an action brought 
by him, in the States of Indiana, Wisconsin, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, California, Oregon, Nevada, Colorado, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, the Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, and the Terri- 
tory of Arizona. In the State of North Carolina, in 
all actions at law against a married woman, the hus- 
band must be served with the suit, and may with her 
consent be allowed to defend in her name. It is the law 

Law in in Illinois, Oregon, Washington, and Louisiana that 

Oregotk, if either a husband or a wife tmlawfuUy obtains or re- 
tains possession or control of property belonging to 
the other, either before or after marriage, the owner 
may sue for recovery as if they were unmarried. In 

In Lou- the State of Louisiana the husbands can even con- 
trol all of the personal or possessory actions to which 
wives are entitled, and may sue in their own names. 
But it is a rule in this State that actions which relate 
to the dotal or paraphernal property (concerning dow- 
ry and paraphernalia) must be brought by the wife 
duly authorized by the husband, or by the judge if 
the husband fails to do so. A suit against the mar- 
ried woman for a cause relative to her separate inter- 
est must be brought both against her and her hus- 
band. By expressed provision of the statutes a mar- 
ried woman may sue for her earnings in the States of 
Maine, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. A married woman may sue in her own name 

Married for an injury to her person and character as if she 

woman ' "^ V^ r •»*• • -r ■*• wf 

may suc^ Were single in the States of Mame, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Delaware, Arkansas, Oregon, Colorado, and 
Wyoming. 

In some of the States if the husband and wife are 
sued together a wife may defend for her own right 



for injury 
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This seems to be the law in the States of Ohio, IIU- Defence 
nois, lowa^ Kansas, Nebraska, Kentucky, Arkansas, her own 
California, Nevada, Colorado, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, and in the Territory of 
Arizona. 

By the laws of New York and West Virginia a Married 
married woman owning stock in an incorporated com- ;r^ri' 
pany may vote at an election of officers by proxy orSSwcV 
otherwise^ except in case of mutual fire-insurance com- 
panies. By Pennsylvania law a married woman may 
sell or transfer shares of railroad stock as if single; 
and so of stock in any company in Alabama. By the 
civil codes of California and the Dakotas the shares 
of stock in corporations held or owned by a married 
woman may be transferred by her, her agent or at- 
torney without the signature of her husband, in the 
same manner as if such woman were single; and any 
proxy or power given by a married woman relating to 
any shares of stock of any corporation is valid and 
binding without the signature of her husband as if 
she were unmarried, and the joining of her husband 
in a receipt therefor is not necessary. The law of 
Colorado provides that a married woman may become Married 
a special partner either with a husband or with any JlSSer ** 
other person. She may also contract with him or with 
any other person as if she were single, and in all suits 
at law arising from such a partnership she may be a 
witness against her husband. 

When an attorney or counselor has acted on behalf ^he qnet- 
of the married woman he may look for his fee either aSJ^My's 
to her husband, or to her trustee, or to her property, ^^^^ 
or to herself. At the common law, as a wife always 
sues and is sued jointly with her husband, arid since 
he employs counsel for them both, the payment of 
the fees naturally falls upon him. But when the bus- 
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band by his conduct makes it necessary for her to 
take proceedings against him, the question arises 
whether he is not liable for the expenses of the suit 
as for necessaries. In such a state of affairs it has 
Counsel's been held that when a married woman sues out a 
divorce pcacc warrant against her husband, or defends her- 
self in a similar proceeding by him, or when she sues 
for separate maintenance, her legal expenses are nec- 
essaries for which her husband is liable. The ex- 
penses of a wife in bringing or defending a suit for 
divorce have been held to be necessaries in the States 
of Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, and Maryland. The con- 
trary has been laid down as the rule in the States of 
Alabama, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Ohio, Tennessee, 
and Vermont. Even in those States where such legal 
expenses may be considered as necessaries they are 
not of necessity so, for there must exist a reasonable 
ground for bringing the suit, or some real defence in 
resisting it. In addition to this the courts usually . 
provide for counsel fees in divorce cases when action 
is taken to secure alimony. So the trustee of the sepa- 
Reim- rate property of a married woman may employ an 
of trustee attorney, and although he may bind himself person- 
ally to compensate the attorney, he has a right to re- 
pay himself out of the estate. 

A married woman could not by the rule of the com- 
Contrart mou law appear by an attorney in a suit unless he 
service wcrc appointed to serve by her husband, and there- 
fore any contract would be void which she might 
have made for counsel fees. Under the various stat- 
utes that authorize a married woman to enter into 
contracts, however, there seems to be no reason why 
she should not obligate herself by contract for counsel 
fees, and when by a statute a married woman is au- 
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thorized to contract in respect to her property a con- 
tract for legal services in respect to such property will 
be valid. Whether when she may employ legal coun- 
sel she binds herself personally or only her property 
seems to be an unsettled question as yet. When a 
wife is liable for family expenses, whether or not 
counsel fees are a family expense must depend on 
the particular circumstances of the case. 

The law of the States of New York and West 
Virginia declare that every woman resident in tl^^f^^^hcr 
State who shall receive a patent for her own inven- ?**«?*« 

^ and inven- 

tions, under the statutes of the United States, may *»<>«« » 

' -^ woman 8 

hold and enjoy the same and all proceeds therefrom separate 

^ -^ '^ property 

to her separate use, and transfer and dispose of the 
same as if unmarried. But by the New York law 
this provision does not authorize her to contract any 
pecuniary obligations to be . discharged at a future 
time. In the State of New Hampshire, if a husband 
becomes insane the wife may hold to her own use the 
earnings of their minor children during the continu- 
ance of such insanity. 

If any part of a married woman's separate prop- 
erty has been sold, the proceeds have been declared P^^og^d* 
by statute to be her separate property in the States of ^^^^^^ 
Vermont, Connecticut, Kansas, Nebraska, Maryland, separate 
Delaware, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Alabama. The statute of Kentucky provides that 
any corporate stock in the name of a woman, and ex- 
pressed in the face of the certificate to be for her use, 
belongs to her free from all claims on the part of her 
husband, and passes by her will or by descent to her 
heirs, and she may receive dividends and give receipts 
as if she were unmarried. She may not, however, 
give orders for pa3mient in advance of a dividend. 

The law recognizes that a woman has a certain 
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kind of property that is peculiarly her own, and is 
known as paraphernalia. This kind of property in the 
States of Rhode Island, Colorado, Georgia, and Lou- 
isiana is declared not to be subject to the debts nor to 
the control of the husband. Paraphernalia consists, 
first, of her wearing apparel (in Colorado and Geor- 
gia) ; second, the wearing apparel of her children (in 
Georgia) ; her jewelry (in Rhode Island and Colo- 
rado) ; silver and tableware (in Colorado) ; and plate 
(in Rhode Island), and in all the States mentioned 
such articles as have been given to her for her own use 
and comfort. Louisiana law, based on the old Code 
Napoleon, decrees that all property which is not de- 
clare to be brought in marriage by the wife, or given 
to her in consideration of her marriage, or to belong 
to her at the time of the marriage, is to be regarded as 
paraphernalia. The married woman has the right to 
administer such property personally without the as- 
sistance of her husband. All the paraphernal prop- 
erty, however, which is not administered by the wife is 
considered to be under the management of the hus- 
band. When the husband administers the parapher- 
nal property, or the husband and wife indifferently, 
the produce of such property, whether natural or the 
result of labor, belongs to the conjugal partnership 
if there is a community of gains. If, however, such a 
community of profits does not exist each spouse enjoys 
what comes to hand. A married woman who has left 
to her husband the administration of her paraphernal 
property may later on withdraw the privilege of ad- 
ministration from him. The husband who does manage 
the paraphernal property of his wife is accountable to 
her for all the profits. In the event of all the property 
of a wife being paraphernal in its legal nature, and 
she has reserved to herself the administration of it. 
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she may be required to bear a part of the expenses of 
the establishment maintained by her and her husband 
to an extent equal if necessary to one-half of her in- 
come. It is allowed to a married woman to alienate 
her paraphernal property with the assent of her hus- Alienation 

Ox Dsra* 

band, or in case of a refusal of her husband to givephcrnai 
his consent or his absence from home, then with the 
sanction of the district judge. If it has been proved 
that the husband has received the amount of the para- 
phernal property thus alienated by his wife, or has 
otherwise disposed of the same for his individual in- 
terest, the wife has a legal mortgage on all of the 
property of her husband in order that she may recover 
what is due her. The wife has a right of action at 
law against the property of her husband for the resti- 
tution of her paraphernal property and its profits 
even during their marriage. 

The law of the State of Louisiana, in this respect, 
as in many others, is based upon the old civil law of in Lou- 

isiana ac- 

France, and the separate property of a wife is re-cojdingto 
garded as being of two kinds — dotal and extra dotal. Uw 
Dotal property is that which a wife brings to a hus- 
band to assist him in bearing the expenses of a mar- 
riage establishment, while extra dotal property, which 
is otherwise called paraphernal property, is that which 
forms no part of the dowry. That which in the mar- 
riage contract is declared to belong to the wife, or to 
h?ive been given to her on account of her marriage by 
other persons than her husband, constitutes the dow- 
ry, unless there is an express stipulation to the con- 
trary. The settlement of a dowry may include all of 
the present and future effects of a wife or her present Setucment 
effects only, or, again, a part of her present and future dowry 
effects, or even a single object. It is a rule that dow- 
ry can not be settled nor can it be increased during 
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the continuance of the marriage. It can be settled by 
the wife herself, or by her father or mother or other 
ascendants or by strangers without blood relation. If 
the father and mother of a wife jointly settle a dowry 
upon their daughter without distinguishing the portion 
that each settles, the law will regard it as being con- 
stituted of equal portions. If, however, the dowry 
is settled by the father alone, the mother, although 
present at the making of the contract, is not bound, 
but the father alone is liable for the whole amount of 
the dowry. If a surviving father or mother settle 
a dowry without specifying the portions, the dowry 
shall be first taken out of the rights of the future wife 
in the succession of the deceased parent, and the rest 
out of the estate of the person who settled the dowry. 
The interest in a dowry begins of right from the 
day of the marriage against those who have promised 
it, although there may be time given for the payment, 
unless there is an expressed stipulation to the con- 
trary. A dowry is given to a husband to enjoy as 
long as the marriage shall last. The income or other 
proceeds of the dowry belong to the husband, and are 
intended to aid him in maintaining his establishment. 
The husband alone has the administration of the dow- 
ry and the wife can not deprive him of it, and he may 
act alone in a court of law for the preservation or for 
the recovery of the dowry against any persons who 
either owe or detain the same. This rule, however, 
does not prevent the wife from remaining the owner 
of the eflFects which she brought as her dowry. If, 
however, the husband is absent or neglects to sue for 
the dowry of his wife, she may sue for it herself, 
having first received permission from the judge of the 
district court. The husband can not be required to 
give security upon his receiving the dowry unless by 
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the terms of the marriage contract he is bound to 
do so. 

A wife may, with the consent of her husband, or Gift of 
upon his refusal, with the authorization of the proper prSperty* 
judge, give her dotal property for the establishment 
of her children she may have by a former marriage; 
but if the license of the judge is her only authority she 
is required to reserve the enjoyment of the property 
to her husband during his lifetime. The wife may, 
with her husband's consent, provide for their common 
children with such a settlement. If immovable effects 
have been settled as dowry, they may be alienated 
with the consent of the wife, if such alienation has 
been allowed by the terms of the marriage contract. 
The value, however, of such immovables must be rein- 
vested in other forms of immovable property. The Mortgage 
wife may also mortgage her dotal property. 

If there is danger that a dowry may be lost the 
wife may sue for a separation of the property. If any 
of the immovables the ownership of which is vested 
in the wife have been destroyed or have grown less 
valuable by use, and this without any neglect t>n the 
part of the husband, he is bound at law to restore at 
the dissolution of the marriage only such as may re- 
main. The wife may on the dissolution of the mar- j^^^^^ 
riage take back her linen, clothing, and jewels in herj*^^^^^^ 
actual use. If the dowry includes bonds or credits «*»'"*«<^ 
which it is not possible to recover owing to the in- 
solvency of the debtors or otherwise, but not owing 
to the fault or neglect of the husband, he is not ac- 
countable at a dissolution of the marriage for the con- 
dition of the dowry, but is bound only to restore the 
paper instruments or vouchers upon which the credits 
are founded. If a dowry consists of a usufruct, the 
husband or his heirs, at the time of the dissolution of 
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the marriage, are required only to return the right 
of usufruct, and not the profits which agcrued during 
the marriage. If part of the dowry consists of herds 
or flocks, not valued in the marriage contract, the 
husband is bound to deliver only such proportion of 
the increase or young proceeding from such flocks 
and herds during the period of the marriage as shall 
be necessary to complete the whole number of head of 
cattle originally received by him. 

If the death of the ¥rife dissolves the marriage, 
the interests and profits of the dowry go to the benefit 
of her heirs from the day of her death. If, however, 
the marriage is dissolved by the death of the husband, 
the wife has her choice either to claim the interest 
of the dowry during the year of mourning or to claim 
a maintenance to be taken out of the succession of her 
husband. But in both cases the wife has the right 
during the year of mourning to be supplied with a 
home and with mourning clothes out of the property 
of the succession, and the interests due to her must 
come without any deduction for such charges. 

The law gives to the wife a legal mortgage on the 
immovable property, and a privilege on the movable 
property of her husband, first, for the restitution of her 
dowry, as well as for the replacing of her dotal ef- 
fects which she brought at the time of the marriage, 
and which were alienated by her husband; second, for 
the restitution or replacing of the dotal effects which 
she acquired during the marriage, either by succes- 
sion or by donation. 

The husband may during the marriage, provided 
that he has the consent of his wife if she be of age, be 
authorized by the judge, with the advice of five of the 
nearest relatives of the wife, or friends for lack of 
relatives, to mortgage, especially for the preservation 
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of his wife's rights, the immovable property which he 
shall designate. In such an event the surplus of his 
property is free from any legal mortgage in favor of 
his wife. If the wife be under legal age the judge 
may still grant his permission, provided that such an 
act has the assent of a family meeting and a curator 
ad hoc appointed to the wife. If a wife has not 
brought any dowry, or when that which she has Definition 

, of maritil 

brought as a dowry is very inconsiderable in respect portion 
to the condition of the husband^ if either the husband 
or the wife die rich, leaving the survivor in need, the 
latter has the right to take out of the succession of the 
deceased what is known to the law as the marital por- 
tion — that is, a fourth of the succession in full prop- 
erty — if there are no children, and the same propor- 
tion in usufruct only when there are but three or a 
smaller number of children. If there are more than 
three children, the survivor, whether husband or wife, 
is to receive only a child's share in usufruct, and he 
is required to include in this portion whatever the 
spouse who died first has left to the survivor as a 
legacy. 

THE PROPERTY RIGHTS OF A MARRIED WOMAN 

The title of this section indicates one of the most 
important divisions of the general subject of the legal impor- 
condition of American women. It is perhaps of more !*»« sub- 

ject of 

practical importance than that of the separate estate pr^p^^'ty 
of a married woman, as more women have property 
rights than separate estates. 

In order to treat this matter in the way of the 
greatest reference value, I have reproduced, after look- 
ing for amendments made since that date, the digests 
of the law by the several States as they appeared in 
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1901. 

Let me suggest to my readers that when they look 
for the law of their own State they read that portion 
over very slowly and carefully three or four times, so 
as to overcome the very common confusion of the in- 
experienced — 2i confusion which prevents the law 
being understood. 



Rate of 
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ALABAMA 

In the State of Alabama the right of a married 
woman in the estate of her husband is that of dower 
only. If there are no lineal descendants, and the es- 
tate is solvent, the dower interest is one-half of the 
real estate during the life of the widow, but if the 
estate is insolvent, then one-third only. If there are 
lineal descendants, then the dower right is one-third, 
whether the estate is solvent or not. If a husband dies 
intestate his widow, if there are no children, is en- 
titled to all of her personal estate ; if there is but one 
child, she is entitled to one-half; if there are more 
than one child and not more than four children, then 
the widow is entitled to one child's portion; and if 
there are more than four children, then she is entitled 
to one-fifth. 

If any woman having a separate estate survive the 

When the husband, and such separate estate, exclusive of the 
rents, incomes, and profits, is equal to or greater in 
value than her dower interest and distributive share 
in her husband's estate, estimating her dower interest 
in his lands at seven years* rent, she shall be entitled 
to dower in or a distributive share of her husband's 
estate. If her separate estate be less in value than 

Where less her dowcr, so much must be allowed her as if her sep- 
arate estate would be equal to her dower and dis- 
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tributive share in her husband's estate if she had no 

separate estate. If a wife dies intestate her husband 

is entitled to one-half of the personal property of herShwc of 

separate estate absolutely, and to the use of the real i*. wife 

property during his life, unless he has been legally out wui 

divested of all control over it by a decree of a court of 

chancery, 

ARIZONA 

Both the rights of dower and of courtesy have been 
abolished by territorial legislation; but Congress, in Dower 
1887, passed a law, operative in all of the Territories, rights 
giving dower to a widow. If either the husband or 
the wife die intestate, leaving descendants of the sep- 
arate property of either, the survivor has one-third of 
the personal property and one-third for life of the real 
property. If there are no descendants, the survivor 
has all of the personal estate and one-half of the real 
estate for life ; and if there are neither descendants nor 
a father or mother of the decedent, the survivor 
takes the whole of the estate. The community estate 
goes complete to the survivor if there are no descend- 
ants ; otherwise, one-half of such property goes to the 
survivor, charged, however, in either case with the 
commtinity debts. 

The code of 1887 (Section 1099) reads: "If the 
widow has a maintenance, derived from her own ]^^^*^^ 
property, equal to the portion set apart to her by the 
preceding sections of this article (two thousand dol- 
lars), the whole of the property so set apart other 
than her half of the homestead must go to the minor 
children; if a homestead was selected from the com- 
munity property it vests absolutely in the survivor. 
If, however, it was selected from the separate prop- 
erty of either, it vests in that one or his heirs. A 
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homestead can not exceed five thousand dollars in 
value." 

ARKANSAS 

In this State both the rights of dower and cour- 

Dowcr tesy exist, but courtesy only if the wife dies intestate 

courtesy and there has been issue of the marriage bom alive. 

If there are children the wife is entitled to one-third 

of the real property for her life and one-third of the 

. . personal property absolutely. If there are no children 

of real livincf, the widow is invested in fee simple of one-half 

and per- r « i i • • ... , 

sonai of the real estate where it is a new acquisition and not 
an estate of inheritance, and one-half of the personal 
estate absolutely as against the collateral heirs ; but as 
against creditors, she shall be endowed of one-third of 
the real estate in fee simple, if a new acquisition and 
not ancestral, and one-third of the personal property 
absolutely. Provided, however, if the real estate of 
the husband is an ancestral estate, the widow shall 
be endowed of a life estate of one-half of such estate 
as against collateral heirs, and one-third as against 
creditors. If either the husband or the wife dies in- 
testate and there are no descendants — father, mother, 
nor their descendants^ nor any paternal or maternal 
kindred capable of inheriting — ^the whole estate goes to 
the surviving wife or husband both as to real and per- 
sonal property. 

CALIFORNIA 

In this State neither the right of courtesy nor dower 
^uai obtains. If the decedent leaves a surviving wife or 
wife or husband and only one child, or the lawful issue of one 

husband •' 

child, the separate estate goes in equal shares to the 
surviving wife or husband and the child, or the issue 
of such child. If there is a surviving wife or husband 
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and more than one child living, or one child living and 
the lawful issue of one or more deceased children, 
then one*third of the separate estate goes to the sur- 
viving wife or husband. 

If there is a surviving wife or husband, but neither 
issue, father, mother, brother, nor sister, the whole of 
the estate goes to the surviving wife or husband. 
Upon the death of the wife all of the community Law of . 

. - .... « « « • community 

property, without adnumstration, goes to the husband, property 
except such a part as may have been set aside for her 
support by a judicial decree, which part is subject to 
testamentary disposition or passes on to her heirs, 
exclusive of her husband^ if she leaves no will. Upon 
the death of the husband, one-half of all the com- 
munity property goes to the wife, subject to one-half 
of the debts. 

COLORADO 

In this State neither the right of courtesy nor of 
dower obtains. The surviving husband or wife, if^g*^ 
there are children or the descendants of children liv-^"sband 

and wife 

ing, receives, subject to the payment of debts, one-half 
of the entire estate, both real and personal. If there 
is no child nor the descendants of any child living, 
the entire estate goes to the survivor. A homestead 
in value not exceeding two thousand dollars may be 
obtained by the surviving husband or wife or the 
minor children. 

CONNECTICUT 

To a woman married before the 20th day of April, 
1877, who with her husband has not accepted the ^^^<*^^|8^* 
conditions of the Connecticut law of the date men- 
tioned, there belongs the common-law right of dower 
— ^that is, a life interest in one-third of the real prop- 
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t 

erty of which her husband died possessed, and one- 
third absolutely of the personal estate if there is no 
issue living, otherwise one-half. The husband, un- 
der the same conditions, can claim as a tenant by cour- 
tesy the whole of the wife's personal estate, and if she 
dies intestate the use for his life of her real estate. 
By the provisions of the law of June 22, 1895, the 
Interest of interest of the surviving husband or wife in the es- 

survivor . , < . « < . «• « 

—whether tatc of the Other is the same — ^namely, if there is no 
or wife will, ouc-third absolutely of the whole estate, and if 
there are no children or their representatives, all of 
the estate of the decedent absolutely to the extent of 
two thousand dollars and one-half absolutely of the 
remainder of such. 

DELAWARE 

The rights both of dower and courtesy exist in 
Dower and this State. If there is a child or the lawful issue of 

courtesy 

a child living, the widow has a life interest in one- 
• third of the real estate and one-third absolutely of the 
personal property. If there is no child nor the de- 
scendants of any child living, the widow has a life in- 
terest in one-half of the real estate and one-half of 
the personal estate. If there are neither descendants 
nor kin — ^brothers, sisters, their descendants, father, and 
mother — ^the widow has the entire real estate for her 
life and the personal estate absolutely. If a child of 
hulband^ the marriage was bom alive, whether living or dead 
at the death of the wife, the husband surviving as 
tenant by courtesy has her entire real estate during 
his life and the whole of her personal estate abso- 
lutely, subject to all legal claims. If there has not 
been a child Bom alive, the husband has a life interest 
in one-half of her real estate, but the whole of the 
personal estate also. 
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THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

In the District both dower and courtesy obtain. 
The dower of the widow is one-third of the real estate SJITother 
for her life and one-third of the personal property I^J^*' 
absolutely, if there is a child or if there are any de- 
scendants living. If there is no issue nor the de- 
scendants of any, but father, mother, brother, sister, 
or the descendants of any, the widow receives one- 
half of the personal estate. If there are none of these, 
the widow may have all the personal estate and all of 
the real estate if there is no kindred. 

FLORIDA 

In this State dower also obtains. The law is that 
if a husband dies intestate, or the will makes no pro- Rwhte of 
vision for his widow, or a provision that is not satis- ^* **^ 
factory to her, she may have dower in one-third of the 
real estate for her life, and if there are no children, 
or but one child, the widow may have one-half of 
the personal estate absolutely and free from liability 
for the debts of a husband. If there are no children 
and the husband dies intestate, the wife may take the 
whole estate or dower at her election. If a wife dies 
intestate, and the husband but no descendants sur-of widower 
vive her, the whole of her estate goes to the husband ; 
but if there are children or their descendants, the 
estate, both real and personal, descends in distribution 
to them. 

GEORGIA 

In the State of Georgia the right of dower ob- 
tains, but not that of courtesy. If a husband dies in- J^ower 

, - and child s 

testate, leaving a wife and issue also, the wife may share 
elect to take dower — ^that is, a life interest in one-third 
of the real estate— or she may elect to take a child's 
share of the whole estate absolutely, unless the shares 
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erty of which her husband died possessed, and one- 
third absolutely of the personal estate if there is no 
issue living, otherwise one-half. The husband, un- 
der the same conditions, can claim as a tenant by cour- 
tesy the whole of the wife's personal estate, and if she 
dies intestate the use for his life of her real estate. 
By the provisions of the law of June 22, 1895, the 
intertatof interest of the surviving husband or wife in the es- 

survivor 

—whether tatc of the Other is the same — ^namely, if there is no 
or wife wiU, oue-third absolutely of the whole estate, and if 
there are no children or their representatives, all of 
the estate of the decedent absolutely to the extent of 
two thousand dollars and one-half absolutely of the 
remainder of such. 

DELAWARE 

The rights both of dower and courtesy exist in 
Dower and this State. If there is a child or the lawful issue of 

courtesy 

a child living, the widow has a life interest in one- 
• third of the real estate and one-third absolutely of the 
personal property. If there is no child nor the de- 
scendants of any child living, the widow has a life in- 
terest in one-half of the real estate and one-half of 
the personal estate. If there are neither descendants 
nor kin — ^brothers, sisters, their descendants, father, and 
mother — ^the widow has the entire real estate for her 
life and the personal estate absolutely. If a child of 
husband^ *^^ marriage was bom alive, whether living or dead 
at the death of the wife, the husband surviving as 
tenant by courtesy has her entire real estate during 
his life and the whole of her personal estate abso- 
lutely, subject to all legal claims. If there has not 
been a child Bom alive, the husband has a life interest 
in one-half of her real estate, but the whole of the 
personal estate also. 
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THE DISTBICT OF COLUMBIA 

In the District both dowcr and coartesv ofatan. 
The dower of the widow is one-third of the real c^ate 
for her life and one-Aird of the persoDal property 
absolutely, if there is a diiM or if there are any de- 
scendants living. If there is no issue nor the de- 
scendants of any, but btfacr, modier, brotfacr, sister, 
or the descendants of any, the widow ncdics 
half of the personal estate. If there are none of 
the widow may have all the personal estate and aB of 
the real estate if there is no kindred. 

FLOUDA 

In this State dower also obtains. The bw b tiat 
if a husband dies intestate, or the will makes no pro- 
vision for his widow, or a provison that is not satis- 
factory to her, she may have dower in one-dcid of the 
real estate for her Uf e, and if there are no chfldrea, 
or but one child, the widow maty hare ooe-balf of 
the personal estate absolutdy and free from BahSej 
for the debts of a husband. If there are no dnUrcB 
and the husband dies intestate;, the wi£e may take the 
whole estate or dower at her dection. If a wife <5es 
intestate, and the husband bat no ^ M '^ww i^ rf c sor-of 
vive her, the whole of her estate goes to the hnshoBd; 
but if there are children or their ^9r m w% 4fu^ f ♦fy 
estate, both real and personal, ^^^trmp^^ i^ <&sbibadQa 
to them. 



In the State of Georgia the r^ of dowcr ob- 
tains, but not that of courtesy. If a hndHmd <5cs in- 
testate, leaving a wife and issue also, the wile nay 
elect to take dower— that is, a Bfe interest in ooe-dard 
of the real estate— or she may dcct to takt a ddd's 
share of the whole estate absolatdy, mIcss ibt 
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exceed five in number, in which case she is entitled to 
one-fifth of the estate. If there are no lineal de- 
Riffhtsof scendants and the wife dies intestate, the husband is 
the sole heir. If there is a surviving child or chil- 
dren, or the descendants of any child, the husband and 
the children have equal shares of the estate. 

IDAHO 

In this State neither the right of dower nor of 
rights to ^^^rt^sy obtains. If either the wife or the husband 
h*sbaS* dies intestate, the surviving husband or wife has one- 
half of the separate estate of the other, if there is but 
one child or the lawful issue of one child living. If 
there be more than one child living, and the lawful 
issue of one or more deceased children, the surviving 
wife or husband receives one-third of such an estate. 
If the decedent leaves a surviving wife or husband, 
but neither issue, father, mother, brother, nor sister, 
the whole of the estate goes to the survivor. Upon 
Communit *^^ death of the wife the entire community property 
property belougs to the husbaud without an administration^ ex- 
cept any portion that a judicial decree may have set 
apart for the wife's maintenance, and which, in the 
absence of any will made by her, descends to her 
heirs, exclusive of her husband. Upon the death of 
the husband, one-half of the community property goes 
to the wife, while the other half is subject to his tes- 
tamentary disposition, or, in the absence of such dis- 
position, goes equally to his descendants. If, how- 
ever, the husband leaves neither a will nor descendants, 
this portion of the community property is subject to 
distribution in the same manner as his separate estate. 

ILLINOIS 

In the State of Illinois the right of courtesy was 
abolished by the law of July i, 1874. A surviving 
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wife or husband is endowed of a third part of all the Surviving 
real estate of which the other dies possessed. If a husband 
wife or husband dies intestate, leaving a surviving endowed 
child or children, or descendants of such a child or 
children, the surviving wife or husband receives, in 
addition, one-third of the personal estate absolutely. 
If, however, there are no lineal descendants, the widow 
or widower receives absolutely one-half of the real 
estate and the whole of the personal estate. If there 
are no descendants and no kindred, the whole estate 
goes to the surviving widow or widower. 

INDIANA 

The rights of both dower and courtesy have been 
abolished in this State. If a husband dies either tes- Detail of 
tate or intestate, and leaves a widow, one-third of his personal 
real estate descends to her in fee simple, free from all 
the claims of creditors — provided, however, that where 
such real estate exceeds in value ten thousand dollars 
the widow is entitled to a one-fourth part only, and 
where such real estate exceeds in value twenty thou- 
sand dollars the widow is entitled to a one-fifth part 
only as against creditors. If a husband dies intestate 
and leaves a widow and one child^ the real estate is 
divided equally between them, and the personal estate 
is divided equally if there are not more than two chil- 
dren. If, however, there are more than two children, 
the widow is still entitled to one-third of the personal 
estate. 

If there are living children bom to a man by a 
former marriage and none by a subsequent marriage, When 
the wife m the last marriage receives only a life in- interest 
terest in her share of her husband's estate. 

If a wife dies either testate or intestate, leaving a 
husband, one-third of her real property descends to 
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In intes^ 
tacy 



him, subject to its proportion of her debts contracted 
before marriage, and also one-third of her personal es- 
tate. If either a husband or wife die intestate, leaving 
no child, but a father or a mother, or both, then three- 
fourths of the entire estate goes to the widow or wid- 
ower, unless it does not exceed one thousand dollars 
in value» in which case it all goes to the widow or 
widower. If there are neither children, father, nor 
mother, the entire estate goes in the same way. If a 
will has been made either the wife or the husband may 
elect to take under the will or under the statute, the 
election to be made within ninety days after the will 
has been admitted to probate. 



One-third 
in fee 
simple to 
survivor 



Equal 
rights to 
wife and 
husband 



IOWA 

Both the rights of dower and courtesy have been 
abolished in this State. The surviving wife or hus- 
band is entitled to a one-third part in fee simple of both 
the real and personal estate of the other at her or his 
death. If either the wife or the husband dies intestate, 
leaving no children, one-half of the estate goes to the 
survivor and the remainder to her or his parents, one 
or both ; or if such persons are both dead, then to their 
descendants. If there are no such descendants, the 
whole estate goes to the surviving wife or husband. 
If there have been more than one wife or husband, the 
one-half portion is divided equally between the wife 
or husband living and the heirs of those who are dead. 
Both the personal and real property follow the same 
rules. 

KANSAS 

In the year 1868 the rights of dower and courtesy 
were abolished in the State of Kansas. If either a 
husband or a wife dies intestate, one-half of both the 
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real and the personal estate goes to the survivor; if 
there is no issue living the whole goes to the survivor. 

A homestead of one hundred and sixty acres of 
farm land or a parcel of land one acre in extent within Homeitead 
town or city limits may be reserved, free from debts, 
for the occupancy of the survivor. If a widow mar- 
ries again, or when all of the children have attained 
their majority, the homestead may be divided, one-half 
passing to the widow and the remainder to the chil- 
dren. If a wife dies before her husband, he has a 
right of occupancy, but such a right descends to her 
heirs. 

Neither a wife nor a husband can will more than 
one-half of her or his property away from the other 
without the other's consent. 

KENTUCKY 



By an act that became law on March 15, 1894, the 
interest of a surviving husband or wife in the estate ^H?^ , 

^ riffbts to 

of the other is made the same — ^that is, a one-third r"« »»i* 

' husband 

life interest in the real estate, if such a right has not 
been barred, forfeited, or extinguished, and an abso* 
lute right in one-half of the personal estate in excess 
of the amount of debts. If a husband or a wife dies 
intestate, and leaves neither descendants nor kindred, 
the whole of the estate goes to the surviving wife or 
husband. If either a husband or a wife dies intes- 
tate and without descendants that are living, any real 
estate that was a gift from either of the descendant's 
parents returns by law to that parent, if living. 

LOUISIANA 

In the State of Louisiana there are neither thejjj^** °* 
rights of courtesy nor dower. The law provides that JSt^*"**^"" 
at the death of either a husband or a wife the sur- p"*p**^'^ 
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vivor is entitled to one-half of all the community prop- 
erty absolutely. If there are no descendants or as- 
cendants, the survivor has also a life interest ir the 
other half. If living issue are left the law gives to 
the survivor tenant for life "so much of the share of 
the deceased in such community property as may be 
inherited by such issue, until a second marriage is 
contracted." 

If a widow or widower marries again, having chil- 
dren, he or she can give to such wife or husband 
either by will or by gift during life only one-third of 
her or his property. If a wife brings no dowry, or 
one that is inconsiderable in respect to the condition 
of the husband, if either the husband or the wife dies 
rich, leaving the survivor in need, the latter has a 
right to receive out of the succession of the de- 
ceased what is called "the material portion" — ^that is, 
one-fourth of the succession in full property if there 
are no children, and the same portion when there are 
three or a smaller number of children. If there are 
more than three children, the husband or wife receives 
only a child's share, including any legacy left by the 
decedent. 

The s^)arate property of the husband or wife in 
the care of the husband is also divided equally, like the 
commimity property on the dissolution of the mar- 
riage by death. If a husband dies poor, the vddow 
takes precedence over all creditors to the amount of 
one thousand dollars. A wife may renounce the part- 
nership, and thus free herself of the community debts, 
but if she takes such action she forfeits her share of 
such property, and receives instead her dotal and ex- 
tra dotal eflFects. A wife may petition for a separate 
management of her dower if such action is considered 
necessary to ensure its safety. 
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MAINE 

By a law of March 26, 1805, the rights of dower interett 

of husbaad 

and courtesy were abolished in this State. The inter- and wife 

the sane 

est of the husband or wife in the real estate of the 
other, dying intestate, is made the same; if there is 
issue of the marriage living, one-third; when there 
is no such issue, then one-half; if there is neither 
issue nor kindred, then the whole of the real estate. 
The same provisions of law hold regarding the per- 
sonal estate of each. Both a wife and husband have 
the right to claim their statutory share in the estate 
of the other in preference to any provision that may 
have been made by a will, provided that such an elec- 
tion is made within a period of six months. 

MARYLAND 

In this State the rights of both dower and cour- 
tesy obtain. If a husband dies intestate his widow Wife has 

^ , dower and 

has a life interest in one-third of his real estate, un- courtesy 
less there are neither descendants nor kindred, in 
which case the widow comes into possession of the 
entire estate. If there are descendants, the widow 
is entitled to one-third of the personal estate. If, 
however, there are no descendants, but father, mother, 
brother, or sister of the decedent, or any descendants 
of such brother or sister, the widow is entitled to a 
portion of one-half of the personal property. If there 
are none of these heirs, a widow is entitled to all of 
the personal estate. 

If a wife dies intestate, her husband has a life es- „ . . 

Husband 

tate in all of her property, and if she leaves no chil- has life 

interest 

dren he has a life estate in the real and personal 
property. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

By the law of Massachusetts the rights of both' 
Dower dower and courtesy obtain. If a husband dies intes- 
courtcsy tate and there is no issue living, the widow receives 
for her life one-third of the personal estate. If there 
is no living issue of the marriage^ a widow is entitled 
to the real estate of her husband absolutely to an 
amount not exceeding five thousand dollars in value 
and to a life interest in one-half of the remainder of 
his real estate; or, at her election, a life interest and, 
in accordance with the legal requirements, her dower 
in her husband's real estate other than that taken by 
her in fee. 

A widow is entitled to all of the personal estate 
Division Up to the amount of five thousand dollars in value, 
sonai and to one-half of the excess of the residue above ten 
thousand dollars. If there are no kindred of the hus- 
band, the widow takes the whole of his real estate 
in fee. 

If a wife dies without leaving a will, and there has 
been issue of the marriage bom alive, the widower has 
a life estate in her real property. If there has been 
no issue of the marriage, the widower has an interest 
The ^^^ ^^^ '^^^ ^^ one-half of his wife's real estate. If a 

portion^* Wife leaves no issue living, the husband takes her real 
estate absolutely to an amount not exceeding five 
thousand dollars in value and a life interest in the 
residue of her real estate. If a wife leaves no kindred, 
the husband takes all of her real estate absolutely. 
In any case, if a wife dies intestate the husband takes 
all of her personal estate. 

MICHIGAN 

The right of dower obtains in this State, but not 
Dower that of courtesy. Such dower is a life interest in one- 
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third of the real estate of the husband. In case there 
is no issue of the marriage and either the husband 
or the wife dies intestate, one-half of the real estato 
goes to the survivor. If there are no issue of the 
•marriage, nor father, mother, brothers, sisters, nor the 
children of brothers or sisters, all of the estate goes to 
tile survivor. 

If a husband dies intestate, one-third of his per- 
sonal property goes to the widow, unless there is^'t^ehus- 

- band dies 

but one child or the issue of one child living, in which intestate 
case the widow receives one-half of such property. 
If there is no child living, or only the issue of a de- 
ceased child, and the personal estate after the pay- 
ment of debts does not exceed one thousand dollars, 
such estate goes entirely to the widow. If such per- 
sonal estate exceeds the sum of one thousand dollars, 
such an excess is to be distributed, one-half to the 
widow and the other half to the father of the deceased, 
if living; otherwise, equally to the mother, brothers, 
sisters, and the issue of any deceased brother or sis- 
ter. If there are none of these persons, the widow 
takes all such property. 

If a wife dies intestate, one-third of her personal 
estate goes to her husband if there are children living. J/jf^^^i^ 
If there is but one child, or the issue of one child de- intestate 
ceased, surviving her, the husband has one-half of the 
personal estate. If there is no child or the issue of a 
deceased child surviving her, one-half of such an es- 
tate goes to the husband and one-half to her father, 
if living. If her father is not living, then the one-half 
goes equally to her mother, brothers, sisters, and any 
children of brothers and sisters deceased. If there 
are none of these persons, then all of such estate goes 
to the husband. 

a Vol. 4 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

By the law of Massachusetts the rights of both' 
Dower dower and courtesy obtain. If a husband dies intes- 
courtesy tate and there is no issue living, the widow receives 
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is no living issue of the marriage, a widow is entitled 
to the real estate of her husband absolutely to an 
amount not exceeding five thousand dollars in value 
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his real estate; or^ at her election, a life interest and, 
in accordance with the legal requirements, her dower 
in her husband's real estate other than that taken by 
her in fee. 

A widow is entitled to all of the personal estate 
Division Up to the amount of five thousand dollars in value, 
sonai and to one-half of the excess of the residue above ten 
thousand dollars. If there are no kindred of the hus- 
band, the widow takes the whole of his real estate 
in fee. 

If a wife dies without leaving a will, and there has 
been issue of the marriage bom alive, the widower has 
a life estate in her real property. If there has been 
no issue of the marriage, the widower has an interest 
^y^ for his life in one-half of his wife's real estate. If a 

^ortl^^* wife leaves no issue living, the husband takes her real 
estate absolutely to an amount not exceeding five 
thousand dollars in value and a life interest in the 
residue of her real estate. If a wife leaves no kindred, 
the husband takes all of her real estate absolutely. 
In any case, if a wife dies intestate the husband takes 
all of her personal estate. 

MICHIGAN 

The right of dower obtains in this State, but not 
Dower that of courtesy. Such dower is a life interest in one- 
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third of the real estate of the husband. In case there 
is no issue of die marriage and either the husband 
or the wife dies intestate, one-half of the real estate 
goes to the survivor. If there are no issue of the 
dnarriage, nor father^ mother, brothers, sisters, nor the 
children of brothers or sisters, all of the estate goes to 
the survivor. 

If a husband dies intestate, one-third of his per- 
sonal property goes to the widow, unless there isiftjej?^*- 
but one child or the issue of one child living, in which intesute 
case the widow receives one-half of such property. 
If there is no child living, or only the issue of a de- 
ceased child, and the personal estate after the pay- 
ment of debts does not exceed one thousand dollars, 
such estate goes entirely to the widow. If such per- 
sonal estate exceeds the sum of one thousand dollars, 
such an excess is to be distributed^ one-half to the 
widow and the other half to the father of the deceased, 
if living; otherwise, equally to the mother, brothers, 
sisters, and the issue of any deceased brother or sis- 
ter. If there are none of these persons, the widow 
takes all such property. 

If a wife dies intestate, one-third of her personal 
estate goes to her husband if there are children living. J/jj^"^ 
If there is but one child, or the issue of one child de- intestate 
ceased, surviving her, the husband has one-half of the 
personal estate. If there is no child or the issue of a 
deceased child surviving her, one-half of such an es- 
tate goes to the husband and one-half to her father, 
if living. If her father is not living, then the one-half 
goes equally to her mother, brothers, sisters, and any 
children of brothers and sisters deceased. If there 
are none of these persons, then all of such estate goes 
to the husband. 

a Vol. 4 
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MINNESOTA 

By a law that went into effect on the 9th of March, 
1875, the rights of dower and courtesy were both 
abolished. If either husband or wife dies intestate, 
the survivor, if there is issue of the marriage living, is 
entitled to the homestead for the period of her life 
and one-third of the residue of the real estate in fee 
simple, or by such inferior tenure as the deceased was 
possessed of, but subject to its just portion of the 
debts. If there are no descendants, the entire estate 
goes absolutely to the survivor. A personal estate 
follows the same rules. 

If either the husband or the wife has wilfully and 
without a just cause deserted and lived separately 
from the other for the entire year next prior to his 
or her decease, the survivor is not entitled to any es- 
tate whatever in any of the lands of the deceased. 

MISSISSIPPI 

The rights of dower and courtesy have been abol- 
ished in this State. If either the husband or the wife 
dies intestate, without leaving children or the de- 
scendants of any children, the entire estate, both real 
and personal, goes to the survivor. But if there are 
one or more children or descendants by this or a for- 
mer marriage, the surviving wife or husband has the 
share of a child in both the real and personal estate. 

MISSOURI 

The rights of dower and courtesy both obtain in 
this State. If there are any descendants living, the 
dower of the widow is one-third of the real estate and 
the share of a child in the personal estate. If there 
are no descendants, a widow is entitled to all of the 
real and personal estate which came to her husband in 
right of the marriage, and also to all of the undis- 
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posed of personal property which by her written con- 
sent came into her husband's possession, not subject 
to the payment of her husband's debts. The wife is 
also entitled to one-half of the real and personal es- 
tate of her husband absolutely, and subject to his 
debts. If there are any descendants by a former mar- 
riage, a widow may elect, in lieu of dower, to take, 
in addition to her real estate, the personal property 
in the possession of her husband that came to him in 
right of the wife by means of the marriage or by her 
consent, subject to her husband's debts. 

If there are no descendants living, the widow may 
elect to take one-third of his real estate for her life, No dc- 
free from liability for his debts, or, according to the descend- ' 
provisions mentioned, if there are no descendants. If 
there are descendants living, the widow, in lieu of 
her one-third portion for life, may elect to take the 
share of a child absolutely, subject to the payment of 
any debts. If any person dies intestate, leaving neither 
descendants, father, mother, brothers, sisters, or the 
descendants of brothers or sisters, the entire estate, 
both real and personal, goes to the surviving husband 
or wife. A homestead may be reserved for a widow. 
If a wife dies leaving no descendants, her spouse is The 
entitled to one-half of both her real and personal es- rights 
tate absolutely, subject to her debts. 

MONTANA 

In this State the right of dower has been retained, 
but that of courtesy has been abolished. The claims claims of 
of the husband and the wife in the estate of the other and wife 
are equal. If there is but one child, or the lawful^ 
issue of one child, the surviving husband or wife 
receives one-half of the entire estate, both real and 
personal. If there is more than one child, or one child 
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and the lawftil issue of one or more deceased children^ 
the husband or wife receives one-third of such estate. 
If there is no issue living, the surviving husband or 
wife receives one-half of the estate^ unless there is 
neither father, mother, brother, sister, or their de- 
scendants, in which case the husband or wife takes all 
of the property. 

By an act of March 6, 1891, the provision that "a 
married woman may be an executrix, administratrix, 
guardian, or trustee^ and bind herself and the estate 
she represents without any act of assent on the part 
of her husband,'* was repealed. 

NEBRASKA 

The rights of both dower and courtesy obtain in 
Dower this State. A widow is entitled to the use for life of 

and 

courtesy one-third of the real estate, and in case the husband 
dies intestate, after the payment of all debts, charges, 
etc., to the same share of the personal estate that a 
child receives. If there is no issue living, a widow 
takes the use for life of the entire estate, both real and 
personal. If there is no kindred of the husband, the 
widow comes into possession of the real estate abso- 

Riffhts f '^^^ly* ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^9 leaving no issue, the husband 
widower has the use of her real estate during his lifetime. 
If, however, a wife leaves issue by a former husband, 
such issue is entitled to so much of the estate as 
did not come to her as a gift from her surviving 
husband. If a wife leaves issue by the surviving hus- 
band only, or by both former and surviving husbands, 
then the surviving husband has a life interest in one- 
third of the real estate of his deceased wife. If a 
wife dies intestate, after the payment of her debts, 
her personal estate is distributed in the same way as 
her real estate. 
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NEVADA 

The right of dower and courtesy have both been 
abolished in this State. At the death of a husband S^^^gg 
one-half of the community property goes to the wife. JSoSty ' 
If the husband dies intestate and leaves no issue, allP'"*^'*^ 
of the community property goes to the wife, and 
without an administration if she secures the payments 
of all debts to the satisfaction of the creditors. 

If either the husband or the wife die intestate as 
to their separate estate, and there is one child or the 
lawful issue of one child living, the surviving wif e J^^y*"***" 
or husband receives one-half of the estate. If there 
is more than one child living, or one living and the 
lawful issue of one or more deceased children, the sur- 
vivor takes a third. If there is no issue living, the 
survivor takes a one-half portion, provided that there 
is either father, mother, brother, or sister of the de- 
scendant living. If there are no such persons living, 
the surviving wife or husband is entitled to the whole 
estate. 

The community property is under the control of 
the husband, and upon the death of the wife belongs Jn ^ 
to him without administration, unless he has aban- donment 
doned his wife without such a cause as would secure 
for him a divorce, in which case a half of the com- 
mimity property is at her disposal by testament, or, 
in the absence of such disposition, descends to her 
heirs, exclusive of her husband. 

In order that a wife's separate property may not 
be claimed as a part of the community property it^^^^'^^te 
must be kept inventoried and recorded according toP^^P*^^^ 
law. An interest for life in a homestead not exceed- 
ing five thousand dollars in value may be retained by 
a surviving husband or wife in addition. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 

In this State the rights of both dower and cour- 
Dower tesv obtain. The widow of a man who dies either 

and 

courtesy testate Of intestate, by waiving any provision of his 
will that may be in her favor, is entitled, in addition 
to her dower and homestead rights, to a portion of his 
personal estate remaining after the payment of his 
debts and the expenses of administration, and to one- 
third part of the real estate if the husband leaves 
issue by her surviving him, and to all of such estate 
if he leaves no issue surviving him. 

A husband of a wife dying either testate or intes- 

Jhare^**^'* tate, by waiving any provision of a will in his favor, is 
entitled, in addition to his estate by courtesy and his 
homestead right, if any, to one-third part of his wife's 
personal estate remaining after the payment of debts 
and the expenses of administration if the wife leaves 
issue surviving her, and to one-half of such estate if 
the wife leaves no issue surviving her. 

If a husband waives the provisions of his wife's will. 

His . and foregoes his estate by courtesy and his home- 

waivinflT 

righto Stead right if any, he is entitled in lieu thereof, after 
the pajrment of debts and the expenses of administra- 
tion, to a one-third part to possess in fee if the wife 
leaves issue by him surviving her, also a one-third 
part to hold during his life if the wife leaves issue 
surviving her, but not by him; and if he has no es- 
tate by courtesy in the real estate, then one-half to 
hold in fee if the wife leaves issue surviving her. 
Such waiver must in all cases be made in writing and 
filed in probate office within one year of the decease 
of the husband or wife. 

NEW JERSEY 

Both dower and courtesy obtain in this State. If 
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either a husband or a wife dies intestate, and there 
are neither descendants nor kindred, the entire estate JJjyw 
goes in fee simple to the survivor. If there are chil- courtesy 
dren, a widow has one-third of the personal estate, 
and also a life interest in one-third of the real estate. 
If there are no children, the widow is entitled to a one- 
third portion of the personal estate. 

THE TERRITORY OF NEW MEXICO 

In this Territory the right of courtesy still obtains. 
One-half of the community property goes to the wife Jf ^***^ 
whether the husband dies testate or intestate. In««tt>*y 

property 

addition to such right, a widow is entitled to a one- 
fourth part of the remainder of the estate of her hus- 
band, ''provided this deduction shall only be made 
when said property amounts to five thousand dollars 
and the heirs be not descendants, although it may ex- 
ceed this sum in the absence of the latter. Also from 
the property of the wife the fourth shall be deducted 
as the marital right of the husband, and upon the same 
conditions, should the husband without this aid re- 
main poor.'* If there are no legitimate children sur- 
viving, a widow or widower is heir to all the acquired 
property of the marriage community. 

NEW YORK 

In this State the rights of dower and courtesy 
obtain. A widow receives one-third of the real estate ^^^ 
of her husband for her life, and, after the payment courtesy 
of debts, one-third of the personal estate, unless there 
are no descendants, in which case she is entitled to one- 
half of the personal estate if her husband died intes- 
tate. If there are neither descendants, parent, brother, 
sister, nephew, nor niece, the wife has the whole of the 
personal estate ; but if there is a brother, sister, nephew. 
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or niece, the widow is entitled to one-half of the per- 
sonal estate, and to the whole of the residue if it does 
not exceed two thousand dollars. If the residue ex- 
ceeds in value that amount, the widow is entitled to 
receive two thousand dollars in addition to one-half. 
The husband is entitled to the same distributive 
share in the personal property of his wife as she has 
in his property. 



Dower 
and its 

variations 



NORTH CAROLINA 

In this State both dower and courtesy exist. If 
there are neither descendants nor kindred, the widow 
is heir to the entire estate. In case there are not 
more than two children, and the husband dies without 
leaving a will, one-third of the personal estate goes 
to the widow. If there are more than two children, 
the widow shares equally with them. If there is no 
child nor a l^al representative of a deceased child, 
one-half of the estate goes to the widow and the other 
half goes to the kindred of the deceased. 

If a wife dies intestate, her husband has a life es- 
Husband's tatc in her real property if there was issue bom alive, 
and all of her personal estate, subject to the pa3mient 
of her debts. 



NORTH DAKOTA 

The rights of dower and courtesy have been abol- 
Exiuitabie ishcd in this State. If either a husband or a wife dies 

division to 

survivor intestate, leaving only one child or the lawful issue 
of one child, the surviving wife or husband is entitled 
to one-half of both the real and personal estate. If 
there is more than one child living, or one child and 
the lawful issue of one or more children, the survivor 
receives one-third of the estate. If there is no issue 
living, the survivor receives one-half of the estate ; and 
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in case there is no issue living, and neither father, 
mother, brother, nor sister, the whole of the estate 
goes to the survivor. The survivor is also entitled to 
retain a homestead. 

OHIO 

* 
In this State the right of dower obtains, but the 
right of courtesy has been abolished except in the case ^?j[«'. 
of a man married before the year 1887 and in respect »* .^^j 
to property owned by his wife before that date, division 
Other than in such a case, either a husband or a wife, 
on the death of the other, is entitled to one-third of 
the real estate for life. If either the husband or the 
wife dies intestate and there are no children nor legal 
representatives of children living, the real estate 
should all pass to the survivor. If either dies in- 
testate and there are no children, the widow or the 
widower is entitled to all of the personal property, 
subject to the payment of debts. If there are chil- 
dren or their legal representatives, the widow or wid- 
ower is entitled to one-half of the first four hundred 
dollars and to one-third of the remainder in distribu- 
tion. There may be reserved also for a widow an 
amount not exceeding one thousand dollars* value. 

By a law of June 30, 1899, a married woman may 
be an executrix or an administratrix, and by a law of ^l******* 
April 18, 1893, a married woman may be a guardian. ««cutrix 

OKLAHOMA TERRITORY 

The rights of dower and of courtesy have been 
abolished in this Territory. If either a husband or a ^^^ 
wife dies without leaving a will, and leaving only one Jur^jy^r 
child or the lawful issue of one child, the survivor is 
entitled to one-half of both the real and personal prop- 
erty. If there are two or more children, or one child 
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and the descendants of one or more deceased diil- 
dren, the widow or widower receives one-third of the 
estate. If there is no issue living, the survivor re- 
ceives one-half of the estate, and if there is neither 
issue, father, mother, brother, nor sister, the survivor 
is entitled to all of the estate. 

The survivor is also entitled to occupy a homestead 
until the same is otherwise disposed of according to 
law. 

OREGON 

In this State the rights of dower and of courtesy 
Dower obtain, and courtesy is not made conditional upon the 
i>joadeiiing birth of a living child. If either a husband or a wife 
dies intestate, and there are no descendants living, the 
real estate descends to the survivor. If there is issue 
living, the widow is entitled to one-half of the real 
estate and to one-half of the personal estate. If there 
is no issue living, the widow is entitled to all of the 
personal property in addition. A husband is entitled 
to a life estate in all of the real property of his wife, 
together with all of the personal estate in case there 
are no living descendants. If there are such descend- 
ants, then the husband is entitled to one-half of such 
estate. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

In this State the rights of dower and courtesy both 
dSwe^^^ obtain. If there is no issue living, a widow is entitled 
courte *^ one-third of the real estate during her life and to 
one-third of the personal property absolutely. If there 
is no issue living, but there are collateral heirs, the 
widow is entitled to one-half of the real estate, includ- 
ing a homestead house for her lifetime and one-half 
of the personal estate absolutely. In the event of a 
wife d)ang without leaving a will, the husband, 
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whether there has been issue bom alive or not, is en- 
titled to a life estate in the wife's real property and to To hiu- 
all of her personal property absolutely. If there is lion's 
neither issue nor kindred and no will, a surviving hus- 
band or wife takes all of the estate. 



RHODE ISLAND 

The rights of dower and of courtesy both obtain 
in this State. A widow is entitled to a one-third por- ^^J*** 
tion of the real estate, and also to one-third of the per- y^riantB 
sonal estate if there is no issue living. In the event 
of there being no descendants and no paternal or ma- 
ternal kindred, and a husband or wife dies intestate, 
the whole of the estate goes to the survivor. If there 
is no issue surviving, a widow is entitled to one-half 
of the personal estate, and a husband is entitled to all 
of his wife's personal estate if she dies intestate. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

In this State the right of dower obtains, but not 
that of courtesy. If either a husband or a wife dies j^^^^^^j^j^ 
intestate, the other has an equal claim on the property, ^qu J*^^ 
If there are one or more children, the survivor is en- ^ff^^n^ 
titled to one-third of the real estate and of the per- *i"s^*«i<* 
sonal estate. In the event of there being no lineal de- 
sciendants, but collateral heirs, the survivor is entitled 
to one-half of the entire estate. If there are no lineal 
descendants, nor father, mother, brother, sister, or 
child of such brother or sister, or brother or sister 
of the half-blood or lineal ancestor, the survivor is 
entitled to receive two-thirds of the estate, while the 
remaining third goes to the next of kin. If there are 
none of these persons or any kin, the survivor is en- 
titled to the whole of the estate. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

Neither the right of dower nor of courtesy obtains 
SurM «o ^'^ ^^^^ State. If either a husband or a wife dies with- 
survivor qq^ leaving a will, and leaving only one child or the 
lawful issue of one child^ the estate passes in equal 
shares to the surviving husband or wife and the child. 
In the event of there being more than one child, or 
one child and the lawful issue of one or more deceased 
children, <xie-third of the estate goes to the surviving 
husband or wife. If there are no children living, one- 
half of the estate goes to the husband or wife, unless 
there is neither father, mother, brother, nor sister of 
tiie decedent living, in which case all passes to the 
stu^vor. 

Either husband or wife is entitled to administer on 

Homestead the estate of the other. There may be reserved also, 

either for the husband or the wife, a homestead not 

exceeding one hundred and sixty acres in extent, or 

one-quarter of an acre in a town. 

TENNESSEE 

The rights of dower and courtesy obtain in this 

Dower State. The widow of a man who dies intestate is en- 

conrtesy titled. to rcccive one-third of the real property, unless 

there are neither descendants nor heirs-at-law, in 

which case the widow is entitled to receive the whole 

estate in fee simple. The widow takes of the personal 

estate the share of a child, unless there are no lineal 

descendants, in which case she is entitled to receive it 

all. If a wife dies intestate, the husband is entitled 

Husband's to a life estate in her real property if there has been 

issue bom alive, and to the whole of her personal 

estate. 

TEXAS 

Neither the right of dower nor of courtesy obtains 
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tn this State. If there are any lineal descendants liv- 
ing, a surviving husband or wife is entitled to a life divisioa 
interest in one-third of the real estate and to one-third 
of the personal estate. If there are no lineal descend- 
ants, the survivor is entitled to one-half of the real es- 
tate and to the whole of the personal estate. If there 
are neither father, mother, brothers, sisters, nor their 
descendants, the surviving husband or wife is entitled 
to the whole estate, both real and personal. 

In addition to such provision, one-half of the com- 
munity property passes to the widow or widower if 
there are one or more children, and the whole ofnSy"'** 
such property if there are no such lineal descendants ^^^^^ ^ 
living. A widow is also entitled to retain a homestead 
not exceeding five thousand dollars in value, and the 
same right is provided for a widower. If either a hus- 
band or a wife dies intestate or becomes insane, and 
there are no living descendants, and the other party to 
the marriage has no separate estate, the community 
property passes to the survivor without an administra- 
tion, unless there is a guardianship by the State of 
the insane spouse. If, however, there are descendants, 
the survivor has the exclusive management of the 
community property, provided that he or she files an 
application for appraisement within four years of the 
death or the establishment of the fact of insanity. 

But a woman loses the right thus to control theon the 

^^ widow 

community property if she contracts another marriage, marrying 
In the event of the insane person being restored to a 
sound mental condition, an accounting of such prc^ 
erty must be rendered. 

tJTAH 

Neither the right of dower nor of courtesy obtains 
tn this State. If either a husband or a wMe dies intes- 
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tate, and there is one child or the issue of one child 
Uving, the widow or widower is entitled to receive 
one-half of both the real and the personal property. 
If there is more than one child living, or one child 
and the issue of one or more deceased children, one- 
third of the estate goes to the survivor. If there is no 
issue living, one-half of the estate goes to the survivor, 
unless there is neither father, mother, brother, nor sis- 
ter living, in which case the widow or widower is 
entitled to receive the whole of the estate. 

VERMONT 

The rights of dower and courtesy both obtain in 
this State. If there are one or more children living, 
a widow has an interest for her life in one-third of the 
real estate and in one-third of the personal estate. 
The husband has a life use of all of the real estate if 
there has been issue of the marriage bom alive, and 
the same share of the personal estate that his wife 
would have had in his estate had she survived him. If 
there is no surviving issue, either the husband or the 
wife surviving may elect to waive the right of dower 
or of courtesy respectively, and in that case will be 
entitled to the whole of the estate absolutely if it does 
not exceed two thousand dollars in value. If the 
estate does exceed that sum, the widow or widower is 
entitled to receive two thousand dollars and one-half 
of the remainder, unless there are no kindred, in which 
case the entire estate passes to the survivor. 

Married women, by a law of November i, 1894, 
are empowered to serve as executors, administrators, 
guardians, and trustees. 

VIRGINIA 

The rights of dower and courtesy both obtain in 
this State. A wife is entitled to only a life interest in 
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one-third of the real estate, unless there are ndther wife, hM 

onC'thiro 

descendants nor paternal nor maternal kindred, in 
which cases he is entitled to receive all the real estate. 
Under like circumstances, a husband is entitled to re- 
ceive all the real estate of his wife. If there is no liv- 
ing issue, a widow is entitled to one-third of the per- 
sonal estate. If there is no issue by her, a widow is 
entitled absolutely to so much of the personal property, 
after the payment of all debts and charges, as had been 
acquired by the intestate by virtue of his marriage 
with her prior to the fourth day of April, 1877, and 
which remains in kind at the time of his death. 

A widow is also entitled, if the intestate leaves 
issue by a former marriage, to one-third of the resi- 
due ; if there is no such issue, then to one-half of the 
residue. 

A widower is entitled to receive all of the personal ^^^^^ . 

*^ same cir- 

estate of his intestate wife, together with a use for life gj^^*** 
of her real estate if there has been issue of the mar- ^ 
riage bom alive. 

WASHINGTON 

The rights of dower and courtesy have been abol- 
ished in this State. If either a husband or a wife dies ^j^**^ 
intestate, leaving only one child or the lawful issue of ^n^^Ji^J" 
one child, the widow or widower is entitled to one-^^*® 
half of the real estate. If there is more than one 
child living, or one child and the lawful issue of one 
or more children deceased, a widow or widower takes 
one-third of the real estate. If there is no issue living, 
the widow or widower is entitled to one-half of the 
real estate, unless there is neither father, mother, 
brother, nor sister of the decedent living, in which 
case the survivor is entitled to all of the real estate. 

If there is issue living, the surviving husband or 
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commu- wife takes one-half of the personal estate, otherwise 
property all of such estate. The survivor is entitled also to 
one-half of the community property, subject to the 
community debts ; and if the deceased made no dispo- 
sition by testament of the other half of the commu- 
nity property, it passes to the survivor, unless there 
are children living. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

In this State the rights of dower and courtesy both 
Dower obtain. If there are neither descendants nor kindred, 
the entire real property of a husband or wife dying 
intestate passes to the survivor. If there are children 
surviving, the widow or widower is entitled to one- 
third of the personal estate, and if there are no chil- 
dren, then to all of it. The right of a husband to a 
life use of the real estate of his wife does not depend 
upon their having had issue bom alive. 

WISCONSIN 

In this State the rights of dower and courtesy both 
Dower obtain. A widow is entitled to a life interest in one- 

for wife 

third of the real estate, and in the event of the hus- 
band dying intestate she is entitled to the share of a 
child in the personal estate. If there is no lawful issue, 
a widow is entitled to the entire estate, both real and 
personal. The husband has a life interest in the real 
Interest estate of his wife that is not disposed of by her will, 

I or 

husband or in all of the estate if the wife died intestate, unless 
she left issue by a former husband, in which case such 
issue takes such property, free from the right of the 
surviving husband to hold the same as tenant by cour- 
tesy. If the wife dies intestate and leaves no issue, the 
widower is entitled to the entire estate, both real and 
personal. 
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There may also be reserved for a widow a home- 
stead of not more than forty acres of farm land, orHomeitead 
one-quarter of an acre in a town, which at her subse- 
quent marriage' or death passes to the heirs of the 
former husband. 

WYOMING 

The rights of dower and courtesy have been abol- 
ished in this State. If either a husband or a wife dies £qu>tabie 

division to 

intestate, leaving a descendant, one-half of the estate, survivor 
both real and personal, goes to the survivor. If there 
are no descendants, three-fourths of the estate goes to 
the survivor, unless the estate, both real and personal, 
does not exceed ten thousand dollars^ in which case it 
all passes to the survivor. 

If all of the community property does not exceed 
fifteen hundred dollars in value, the whole may be as- Commtt- 
signed to the widow and children, or to the children property 
if there is no widow. But if a widow has maintenance 
derived from her own property equal to the portion 
provided for her by these provisions, then the whole 
property so provided, other than the homestead, passes 
to the minor children. 



THE CONTRACTS OF MARRIED WOMEN 

The power of married women to enter into con- 
tracts has come about from the general development Growth of 

power to 

of the legal personality of women. In the United contract 
States at the present time the capacity of entering into 
contractual relations which married women enjoy is 
due more especially to a development in the principles 
of equity, and more directly to the series of statutes 
which are known as the "Married Women's Acts" in 
this country as well as England. The chief reason 
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why contracts between husband and wife are invalid 
at the common law is that it is of the essence of a 
contract, that there shall be at least two parties capa- 
ble of giving their consent, and at the common law 
husband and wife are but one person. Since, also, 
thathus-^" under the system of the common law the wife is re- 
wifeare gardcd as having no will of her own, but as being 
^an^tha? uudcr the power and control of her husband, we see 
Cusband ^ the chief reason why the contracts of married women 
with third parties are invalid at the common law. 

In the system of jurisprudence known as equity 
in the countries of Anglo-Saxon law, the legal fiction 
of the unity of husband and wife has never been 
adopted; and indeed the trend of development has 
been in quite the other direction — ^to realize a greater 
individuality for married women. For a considerable 
period legislation in the form of statutes has also been 
at work breaking down the common law unity of hus- 
caV^ty band and wife, and giving to married women a large 
women"* capacity to become parties to contracts. But the rule 
of the common law that all contracts, agreements, 
covenants, promises, and representations are null and 
void, although it is for the greater part done away 
with by the development of equity and the statutes; 
yet still exists to the extent that any capacity of a 
married woman to make a contract is regarded as ex- 
ceptional and must be asserted and proved. There 
are certain circumstances under which at the com- 
mon law married women have the capacities of un- 
married women, and can contract. Such, for example, 
is the case when the husband is an alien residing 
abroad, or when he has been exiled, or has abjured 
the realm, or is civilly dead. So it is a general 
roif*"*^'*^ rule in the United States that a permanent departure 
from the State, and the renimciation of his married 
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rights by a husband, vests his wife with the legal 
capacities of a feme sole — ^an unmarried woman. 

While the statutes are largely depended upon to 
prove the present capacity of married women, it isContracu 
very generally admitted that the various acts provid- to • mir. 
ing for the separate estate of a married woman do nun 
not enable her to make personal contracts. There are, 
however, three or four of her contracts which are rec- 
ognized as binding on her statutory separate prop- 
erty: first, contracts which would bind her equitable 
separate property; second, contracts which are ex- 
pressly authorized by the statute, as when a statute 
empowers her to make contracts "relating to" or 
"with reference to" her property; third, contracts 
which are impliedly authorized by statute — ^that is, 
contracts which are necessary for the possession and 
enjoyment of her property which it is intended under 
the statute she should have. 

While, as we have seen according to the rule of 
the common law, contracts between husband and wife Courts of 

CQuity 

are void for want of parties and the wife's power torecogniae 
conseift, in equity the dual personality of the husband sonaiity of 
and wife is recognized, so also is the capacity of mar- and wife 
ried women to hold, convey, and charge by contract 
property which is regarded as their equitable separate 
property. The courts of equity will enforce a wife's 
agreement with her husband respecting her separate 
property, without by so doing recognizing any per- 
sonal obligation that she may attempt to assume. A 
contract between a married woman and her husband 
must, of course, be equitable and valid in all respects, 
else it is void. It must be confessed, however, that 
the statutes of the several States are confusing in this 
respect. Some of the statutes expressly prohibit allproSbf 
contracts or some contracts between husband and wife, **°"* 
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while others expressly authorize thetn. The married 
woman's acts which do not refer to contracts between 
husband and wife, but give to a married woman the 
capacity to contract with the assent or joinder of her 
husband, do not, as a rule, enable her to contract with 
him, as the requirement of the joinder of the husband 
is presumed to exclude the idea of an intention to in- 
clude contracts with himself. Such of the statutes as 
do not specifically refer to husband and wife, but which 
give to married women the right to contract generally, 
have given rise to mudi controversy. In some cases, 
Confusion bascd upou these statutes, the dedsicms hold that such 
^^^ statutes do not destroy the unity of husband and wife, 
but simply remove the disabilities of married women, 
and therefore the disability of husband and wife to 
contract because of their unity is not removed. On 
the other hand^ the decisions in some cases give such 
statutes full effect, holding that they enable husband 
and wife to contract 

It has been expressly enacted in the States of Min- 
what con. ucsota, North Carolina, Nevada, G>lorado, and the 
tiwen bus- Territory of New Mexico that all contracts between 
^fe a^ husband and wife are valid. But Minnesota and New 
"^^^ Mexico have also provided that in all cases where the 
rights of creditors or purchasers in good faith come in 
question, the husband is held to have notice of the 
contracts and debts of his wife, and conversely the 
wife of the husband's. By the law of the State of 
Louisiana a contract of sale between husband and wife 
can be made in these cases only : first, when one of the 
spouses makes a transfer of property to the other 
who is judicially separated from him or her, in pay- 
ment of his or her rights; second, when a transfer 
made by a husband to his wife, even though they are 
living together, has a legitimate cause, as, for ex- 
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ample, the replacing of her dotal or other effects that 
had been alienated ; third, when a wife makes a trans- 
fer of property to her husband in payment of a sum 
promised to him as a dowry. According to the laws 
of the States of Maine, Illinois, Iowa, Delaware, Ore- Husband 

_ as attomcy 

gon, Washington, and the Territory of New Mexico 
a married woman may constitute her husband her 
attorney, and also release to him the right to control 
her property or any part of it, and to dispose of the 
income for their mutual benefit, and also in writing 
revoke such an agency. 

By the statutes which supplant the rule of the 
common law, a married woman may very generally Marri^ 
throughout the United States at the present time enter contract 

. « f • 1 . • . 1 ^'^^^ third 

into contracts with third parties, which contracts may party 
be either real or written, sealed or unsealed. Such 
statutes are found in the States of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New York, New Jersey, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Oregon, Colorado, 
Mississippi, and in the Territory of New Mexico. 
There are found, however, certain limitations upon 
the general capacity of a married woman to contract. 
For example, a married woman in the States of New i>etaii of 
Hampshire. Vermont, and Georgia can not be made "™'*'"" 
liable as an endorser, surety or guarantor for her hus- 
band, and in New Jersey, Indiana, and Georgia as a 
surety for any person; and in the State of Illinois a 
married woman may not enter into a partnership busi- 
ness without the consent of her husband except when 
the husband has deserted her or is idiotic or insane, 
or is confined in a penitentiary. Some special cases 
are also provided for by statute, as in the State of 
Pennsylvania, where a married woman may contract 
for the purchase of a sewing machine for her own 
use, and where she may give a refunding bond for a 
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distributive share, or a legacy which will bond her es- 
tate and release her administrator as if she were a 
feme sole, and in Indiana^ where a married woman 
may execute an official bond as a principal. In the 
State of Colorado, under the statute, a married woman 
may execute any bond, bill, note, or other instrument 
for the payment of money, and if the consideration 
thereof went to the benefit of .her estate she is liable 
thereon. 

While, under the rule of the common law, a mar- 
in leasing ricd womau could not lease property, she may do so 
by statute, and be liable for the rent ; and if she is able 
to lease property she is also liable, under an implied 
promise, for the use and occupation of the premises 
which she holds after the expiration of the lease, and 
this is the rule, although her husband is living with 
her. So while under the common law a married 
woman was not liable for repairs to her property, yet 
tmder the statutes a contract for repairs is regarded as 
one that is beneficial to her estate, and for the making 
of which she has implied authority. Some general 
General rulcs havc been developed in the course of construing 
the statutes relating to the contracts of married women 
which will be found of service in a more detailed study 
of this subject. 

First. — The general statutes which relate to con- 
Generai tracts, but do not cxpressly refer to married women, 

statutes do 

not affect do uot dircctly affect the validity of a married wom- 
an's contracts, and apply to such only as far as they 
may be valid under other statutes. 

Second. — The statutes that secure to a married 

Statutes . - 

authorize womau the separate use and enio3mient of her prop- 
contracts '^ "^ -^ 

with re- erty, and which either do not refer to her contracts at 

sDect to 

woman's all or which authorize contracts "relating to" or "with 

separate tt « « « T « 

property rcspcct to such property, do not enable her to con- 
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tract generally, but only in connection with such prop- 
erty. 

Third. — The contracts of a married woman which 
would be binding on her equitable separate property 
in equity are valid as against her istatutory separate 
property in the same way. 

Fourth. — With respect to her statutory property, 
a married woman is not regarded as a feme sole. She As if she 

were feme 

has by implication the capacity to make such contracts, wie 
and no others, as are necessary to the exercise of such 
capacities or to the enjoyment of the rights that are 
expressly given to her by statute. So, for example, 
when a statute reads that a married woman may ''hold, 
enjoy, and possess her property as if sole," she may 
make all contracts that are necessary to such holding 
and enjoyment. She may contract for legal services 
in relation to her property, or for manual labor on it, 
or for the cultivation and sale of crops. 

Fifth. — When a statute authorizes a married wom- Contracts 

strictly 

an to contract "with reference to" or "with respect to" within the 

1 « « «' « statute's 

her separate property, her contracts to be valid must terms 
come strictly within the meaning of these terms. 

Sixth. — A statute that expressly authorizes or pro- 
hibits certain specified contracts is strictly construed. 

Seventh. — Where a statute expressly enables a 
married woman to contract as if she were unmarried, JJjJt^th 
she may make contracts generally entirely unaffected **"*'**'*^ 
by her state of coverture, but it is doubtful whether 
she may make such contracts directly with her hus- 
band. 

Eighth. — If a statute which enables a married 
woman to contract requires that her contracts be exe- of**<2^^ 
cuted in a certain way, all such requirements must be ^*^ 
substantially complied with to give her contract any 
validity. If, however, she has the capacity to contract 
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independently of the statute which requires the for* 
malities, a contract by her which does not comply 
therewith may still be valid. 

Ninth. — The ability of a married woman to con- 
tract as to personalty, or as to things movable, de- 
pends upon the law of the place where the contract is 
made; to contract as to immovaUe things, on the 
law of the place where such things are. 

Tenth. — ^The validity of a contract and the rights 
of the parties under it depend upon the law existing 
at the time the contract is made; so a statute provid- 
ing that ''all contracts of married women shall be 
valid'' does not affect contracts made prior to the 
enactment of the statute^ 

I have considered by itsdf the rights of married 
women to execute deeds of property. 



Definition 
of deed 



Married 
women's 
right in 
deeds of 
her estate 



THE DEEDS OF MARRIED WOMEN 

In general usage, by the term deed is understood 
an instrument for the conveyance of property. It 
represents a contract to which the greatest formality 
is attached. 

In many of the States no married woman can con- 
vey or encumber her separate real estate unless her 
husband join in the deed. This is the rule in the 
States of Vermont, Rhode Island, New Jersey, In- 
diana, Michigan, Minnesota, Maryland, Delaware^ 
West Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Texas, Washington, Florida, Louisiana, and in the 
Territory of New Mexico. By the law of Maine a 
married woman can not convey real estate that has 
been directly or indirectly conveyed to her by her hus- 
band, or paid for by him, or given or devised to her 
by his relatives^ without his joinder in the deed, except 
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real property conveyed to her as security or in pay- 
ment of a bona-fide debt actually due to her from her 
husband. In the State of Minnesota exceptions are 
made of mortgages to secure the purchase money, 
leases not exceeding three years in duration. In many 
of the States the separate property of the wife, either Deed of 

wife 8 prop* 

real or personal^ can be sold, conveyed, transferred, crty^ with 
or encumbered by the husband with the consent of the scat 
wife. This is the law in the States of Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut (as to real estate only), New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Missouri, Texas, Nevada, Colorado, 
Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, Florida, and the Ter- 
ritory of Arizona. In the State of Pennsylvania such 
consent of a wife to join in a deed must be evidenced 
in writing, duly acknowledged by her before a judge, 
and also by joinder in the deed itself. In a number 
of the States any married woman of full age may . 
join with her husband in conveying any of her realycyance 
and personal estate, and this is the rule in New Hamp- band 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana (real estate only), Illinois, Iowa 
(real estate only), Minnesota, Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina (real estate 
only), Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, Oregon, Nevada, Idaho, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, the District of Columbia, and the Territories 
of Arizona and New Mexico. In the States of Rhode 
Island and Nevada the husband and wife may convey 
any real estate of the wife by deeds, signed, sealed, 
and acknowledged by each of them separately and 
delivered. 

In other States the wife may execute and acknowl- 
edge all deeds, mortgages of her separate estate, WHsJj^J^ 

of sale, or other conveyances with the joinder of the*»*"^ 

^'H Vol 4 
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husband as required above, except, probably in all 
States^ as to the husband's courtesy or other rights. 
Such is the rule in the States of Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Colorado, Washington, the Da- 
kotas, Utah, South Carolina, Mississippi, and the Ter- 
ritory of Arizona. In many of the States a wife exe- 
cutes a deed, when the husband joins, in the same 
manner and subject to the same rules as in the other 
cases of deeds by joint grantors. But in other States 
Separate the wife must acknowledge the deed, and her consent 
ti9ii for must be provided for by a separate examination or other 
formality. Such is the law in the States of Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Delaware, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Texas, California, Oregon, Nevada, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, 
the District of Columbia, and the Territory of New 
Mexico. 

In the State of Rhode Island any personal prop- 
Personai. erty Other than chattels, household furniture, plate^ 
&?^e ^ *" jewels, stocks, or shares, money in a bank or secured 
by mortgage may be sold and conveyed by a married 
woman as if sole, and she may make contracts of sale 
accordingly. But such law does not authorize her to 
transact business as a sole trader. In the State of 
In Con- Connecticut no sale or transfer of a wife's personal 
property or any interest therein is valid unless the 
wife, or if she be dead, those in whom her estate has 
rested, or their guardians join in a written conveyance 
thereof, and all re-investments shall be in the name of 
the husband as trustee. The codes of California and 
the Dakotas provide that "the wife may, without con- 
sent of her husband, convey her separate property." 
By the law of Louisiana a married woman can not 
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make a donation inter vivos without the special con- 
sent or concurrence of her husband^ or unless author- 
ized by the court. By the statutes of Michigan, Ore- 
gon, and Wyoming a joint deed of land in the State J;|5J2/^ 
by a wife non-resident with her husband has the 
same effect and may be acknowledged or proved as 
if she were sole. The statute of Iowa requires: 
"Every conveyance made by a husband and wife shall 
be deemed sufficient to pass any and all right of either 
in the property conveyed, unless the contrary appear 
in the conveyance." 

In a number of the States a wife must be sepa- 
rately examined apart from her husband as to all con- Separate 

•' ^ examina- 

veyances of real estate in which she joins. Thus, "she Jj?^*g^ 
must be examined privily (apart from her husband) band 
and declare that the instrument is her voluntary act, 
and that she does not wish to retract it." So it is pro- 
vided in the States of Rhode Island^ Ohio, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Texas, California, Nevada, Idaho, 
Montana, and the District of Columbia. In other 
States the form of acknowledgment, so far as it ex- 
presses the wife's examination^ is as follows: "And 
the said Mary Smith, being at the same time sepa- 
rately examined by me apart from her husband, ac- 
knowledged that she executed the said indenture will- 
ingly, without compulsion or threat, or fear of her 
husband's displeasure." In the States of Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Oregon, Washington, and Georgia it is ^^St' 
sufficient that she acknowledge before the official and^^j^JJ^. 
without private examination that she joined of her****** 
own free will and consent, without compulsion or force 
used by her husband. In Pennsylvania and Ohio the 
official must examine the wife separately, read the full 
contents of the conveyance to her, and she must de- 
clare that she executed it voluntarily and without co- 
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ercion. In New Jersey, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Texas, Idaho, and Louisiana a conveyance must be 
acknowledged by a wife apart from her husband. In 
the two States of Maryland and Florida the husband 
and wife must join in all sales, transfers, and convey- 
ances of the wife's personal property. A married 
Reieateof woman may release her dower by joinder in the deed 
deed with her husband in the States of New Hampshire, 

Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Washington, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Louisiana. By the 
law of the State of New York, where a husband and 
wife hold land as tenants joint or in common, ''by 
entireties," as it is called, they are able to make valid 
partition among themselves which will be dower if so 
expressed in the instrument. As a rule, if the husband 
and wife are both living, both must join in a deed in 
order to release the homestead interest belonging to 
either. 

In a few States any married woman aged twenty- 
Conyeymg one years may execute and deliver her power of at- 

by power ^ 

of at- tomey to convey land as if sole, and this is the law 
in the States of New York, Wisconsin, and Delaware. 
In the majority of the States a wife may convey her 
land by power of attorney, only it must be executed 
and acknowledged like a deed. By the law of Louisi- 
AMt ana a married woman, having a mortgage or privilege 
power in On the property of her husband, may appoint one or 
half more agents with power in her behalf, during her tem- 

porary or permanent absence from the State, to in- 
tervene in any contract of mortgage or sale made by 
the husband, and sign in her behalf such renunciation 
of said mortgage or privilege as the wife herself might 
do if personally present. Such power may be either 
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general or special, and may be executed in the United 
States before any judge, and in foreign countries be- 
fore any consul, vice-consul, or consular or commer- 
cial agent of the United States. Except as far as it 
applies to the administration of the property of the 
wife, every general authority, even though it is pro- 
vided in the marriage contrzct, is void. 

THE WILLS BY MARRIED WOMEN 

It is by means of a will that property rights are 
extended beyond the life of the possessor. The capac- 
ity and the right to execute a will are valuable inci- 
dents of the ownership of property. 

In most of the American States at the present time 
it is expressly enacted that a married woman of full Mamed 

* •' woman 

age and sound mind may devise her separate real or™*y.jf*^ 
personal property by an ordinary will, and without her 
husband's consent, as if she were a single woman. 
Where the law does not expressly declare this to be 
the rule, it is generally implied if there is no provision 
to the contrary. Certain restrictions, however, arej^^jjj* 
found in the statutes. Such a will by a married woman *^* "^^^ 
may not without her written consent or joinder in 
the will impair the rights of the husband : first, to cour- 
tesy in the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, North Carolina, Tennessee, Missouri, and 
Oregon ; second, to the use of one-half of her real es- ^^ "*^*y 
tate during his life, if they had no issue bom alive, in 
Massachusetts ; third, to one-half of her personal prop- P«'«»«ity 
erty in Massachusetts and Kansas; fourth, to his dis- 
tributive share, as if the wife died intestate (that is, 
without having left a will), in New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland; fifth, to Ks right 
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to administer her personal property without account 
not so bequeathed in Rhode Island; sixth, so the wife 
may by a will devise more than one-half of her prop- 
erty, real or personal, away from her husband in Kan- 
sas and Colorado; seventh, the husband must consent 
and subscribe the will in all cases in Maryland, and in 
this State also the wife must be privately examined, 
and her will must be made sixty days before her death. 

Witnesses In the State of Pennsylvania the husband is not al- 
lowed to be a witness to such a will. 

A married woman may make a will where an ex- 

Eacpress press powcr to will her separate estate is reserved or 

power for , < - « • . < 

making a granted to her m the mstrument creatmg her estate, 
or by a marriage contract in the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Kentucky. In the State of Massachusetts a married 
woman who has been deserted or who is living apart 
from her husband for a justifiable cause^ when the 
proper court has entered a decree establishing such 
a fact, may make a will in the same manner and to 
the same effect as if she were single ; and by such a will 
or by a deed executed without her husband's consent 
dispose of all her real and personal estate. A mar- 

Legai age ried woman of eighteen years of age may make a will, 
although not of age for other purposes imtil twenty- 
one years old, in the States of Maryland and Wis- 
consin. 

SOLE TRADERS 

Either through necessity, or inclination, or both, 
Wojnenin American women are appearing more and more in 
as sole business as traders. Now the statute law has come to 
recognize this movement, and has aided in placing the 
business enterprises of women upon a more sure basis. 
There is at the present time in many of the States a 



traders 
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legal process by which a married woman can become 
what is known as a "sole trader," and carry on a 
business entirely apart from her husband. In such a 
condition a woman is called a sole trader in the States 
of Pennsylvania, California, Idaho, and Montana, a 
free trader in the States of North Carolina and Geor- 
gia, and free dealer in Florida, and a public merchant 
in Louisiana. These terms all indicate the same legal 
status. 

These privileges of trade are extended to a mar- 
ried woman without formalities of any kind in sev- Eapmgs 

ox DusineM 

eral of the States. Thus a woman may carry on any separate 
business, or trade, or perform any labor or services 
on her separate account, and her earnings will be her 
separate property and may be used and invested by 
her in her own name. This is the case by the laws 
of the States of New York, Indiana, Kansas, Ne- 
braska^ Virginia, West Virginia, Arkansas, Colorado, 
and Wyoming. The law of Vermont provides that 
if a married woman does business in her own name Execution 
her earnings, goods, and credits may be attached on separate 
trustee process or otherwise, and execution levied on 
her separate goods. The statute of Rhode Island has 
a provision that when a husband has been insane for 
a period of one year the wife may be authorized to do 
business on her own account. In the State of North 
Carolina any wife living apart from her husband, 
either because of a decree of divorce absolute or lim- Soie 
ited, or under a deed of separation executed by the^rth 
husband and wife and recorded in the county where 
the woman resides, or when the husband has become 
a lunatic or an idiot, is recognized as a sole trader, 
and in this State also any woman whose husband 
abandons her or maliciously turns her out of doors 
is regarded as a sole trader so far as to be competent 
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to control and bind her separate property. The lia* 
tnlity of her husband, however^ for her reasonable 
support is not thereby impaired. By the law of the 

iSctkSt ^*^*^ ^* Gmnecticut when a married man is sentenced 
to, and is confined in, State's prison his wife, during 
the term of his confinement, may carry on business as 
a single woman, and may sue and be sued as if un* 
married. If a married woman is a public merchant 
she may, by the law of Louisiana, without receiving 
authority, make contracts relating to her trade, and 
in such a case her husband is also bounds if there is 
a community of property between them. Under this 

Louisiana Louisiaua law a wife is considered to be a public 
merchant if she carries on a separate trade, but not 
if she only retails the merchandise belonging to the 
business carried on by her husband. 

If a married woman desires to do business on her 

Certificate separate account, she is to record in the office of the 

necessary 

for the clerk of the city, or town (or in North Carolina, 
Montana, and Arizona in the office of the register of 
deeds), a certificate setting forth the names of her- 
self and her husband, in the States of Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, and Montana, and the nature and 
place of carrying on the business, in Massachusetts, 
Montana, and Arizona. In the State of Massachu- 
setts the husband may record such a certificate if the 
wife docs not. In North Carolina no woman can 
become a sole trader unless she is twenty-one years 
of age, and her husband must consent to and sign her 
certificate. By the laws of Montana and Arizona no 
married woman can become a sole trader when the 
capital originally invested in her separate business ex- 
ceeds the sum of ten thousand dollars, unless her dec* 
laration contains her oath that the surphis in excess 
of ten thousand dollars did not come from any funds 



business 
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of her husband. A married woman may obtain a cer- . • 
tificate of sole trader in most of the States only by to court 
petition to the proper court. 

In some of the States this legal privilege of becom- 
ing a sole trader is not accorded to every married Soic 
woman. Thus in Pennsylvania a married woman can allowed 
secure this privilege only when her husband is absent 
at sea in the course of his regular vocation. In the 
State of California a married woman has this right 
of trade only when her husband fails to support her, 
or when she has grounds for a suit for divorce. 

After a woman has complied with the provisions 
of the law in order to qualify as a sole trader, her Husband 
husband is relieved of all liability on her contracts, for sole 
This fact is expressly stated in the statutes of contracts 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, California, Nevada, Idaho, 
Montana, and Arizona. By the code of California a 
married woman is responsible for the support of her 
children if she has become a sole trader. In N. Caro- 
lina the law provides that the rights of a married 
woman as a sole trader may be ended by an entry on 
the margin of the record, or by a publication in the 
public press for a period of three weeks. But such an 
ending of her operations as a sole trader will not im- To end 

^ *^ operations 

pair the liabilities she has already mcurred, or relieve *» *»<>»« 
her from the results of a subsequent fraud that she 
may commit. 

The term "earnings," when used in connection with 
the sole trade of a married woman, means what is Definition 
earned or gained by labor, services or performances, 
wages or reward; and the earnings secured to a mar- 
ried woman by a statute are not limited to the results 
of her manual labor, such, for example, as wages for 
washing and sewing, but include the gain of her trade 
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also when such trade is carried on with her separate 
property used as capital ; the stock in trade of a mar- 
ried woman owned at the time of her marriage, or 
afterward bought with her earnings^ is included in the 
general term "earnings." 

The phrase ''trade and business" has been decided 
Definition to mean an employment to the carrying: on of which 

of trade - '^ "^ ., ,, L-^t 

and a woman devotes a consideralMe portion of her time, 

skill, and capital. It is assumed to be a business that 
is continuing in its nature, and embraces a series of 
transactions. Engaging in trade and business not only 
means trading in a commercial sense, but also being 
engaged in the employments that require time, atten- 
tion, and labor. So, for example, because a married 
woman receives her rents and profits in a thoroughly 
business way, she is not thereby considered to have 
constituted herself a scrfe trader. Nor is she regarded 
as a trader when she is not acting generally with the 
public, but is simply collecting or investing her income 
and generally taking care of her own property. A 
Married married woman who has qualified as a sole trader is 
ma^ have not Confined in her business operations to any particu- 
businesses lar trade. She may engage not only in washing, sew- 
ing, dressmaking, millinery, in carrying on a dairy 
or dairy farm, a boarding-house, a grocery or provi- 
sion store, and in many other pursuits ; she may be a 
farmer, a miller, an army sutler, a saloon or tavern 
keeper, a clothier, a dealer in metals and junk; she 
may operate a mine, or a quarry, or she may carry on 
a lumber business. But it should be noted that if her 
creditors *^^ ^^ "^* Suited to a woman that this is a fact to 
of husband jje considered if an effort is made by tfie creditors of 
her husband to show that her business is really his 
operated under her name. A married woman quafi- 
fied as a sofe trader may also engaige in the professions 
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allowed by the statutes. She may devote herself to 
literature, acting, singing, and, in fact, she may follow 
any legitimate calling under a general power to trade. 
While the business of a married woman is often 
spoken of as her "separate trade," the word "sepa- |^Segarate' 
rate" used in such a connection refers at the present t? i«k^ 

'^ status 

time rather to her legal status than to the mode m 
which she trades. It does not mean that she is to 
trade all alone, or that she is not to live with her 
husband while, carrying on her trade^ and it does not 
prevent her from allowing him to join her in her busi- 
ness. It has been decided, however, that a sole trader 
must keep her business separate from that of her hus- 
band, and that their joint earnings are his property 
in the States of Massachusetts and Indiana. I do not 
think this ruling would obtain in many of the States, 
however. In those of the States where a married 
woman is a feme sole as to her separate estate in|^*^^^« 
equity she may use such an estate in her trade, and^^^*^^ 
the profits of such a trade are considered to be her 
equitable separate property also. But in such trade 
a married woman has no personal capacity, for equity 
recognizes her separate existence only with respect to 
her property, and her contracts made in the course of 
her trade can be collected only if they have been 
properly charged on such property. 

It should be noted that by his own motion a hus- 
band can not change the personal status of his wife 
in order to enable her to trade with all the rights 
and liabilities of a single woman. The husband may, 
however, allow the wife, as his agent, to engage inhi^JJ/* 
business and give her the profits; or he may arrange 
before or after their marriage that his wife shall keep 
her earnings, or carry on business for her own use, 
and give her if he chooses the necessary capital to 
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Start with. But any such gift by the husband to his 
wife of eamingSy profit, or property is good against 
himself and his heirs; it is not good against his 
creditors^ unless sudi a gift has been made for a valu- 
aUe consideration. If a mere oral consent has been 
given by a husband to the business conducted by his 
wife, and there has been no coosideratioa, althoi^h he 
is not allowed to take the profits that may have al- 
ready been made and collected by his wife, he has the 
right to revoke his consent and to claim the business 
as his own. In all the cases where a wife carries an 
a business by the mere verbal assent of her husband, 
the business is his; and he is liable for its debts and 
may also claim its profits. It is a question of fact 
whether a business belongs to a husband or his wife, 
and is to be settled like all other questions of fact. 
If a married woman has engaged in business without 
the formalities of the law, and also without her hus- 
band's assent, he can not be held hable for her ddits, 
nor, on the other hand, can she be held liable on her 
merely personal contracts. Whether the woman or 
her property is liable or not, if all the credit is given 
to her, her husband is not liable. 

The acts that have been passed with reference to 
the separate property of married women do not by im* 
plication destroy the rights of the husband at common 
law to the earnings of his wife; but, as a rule, they 
exfM-essly, or by imphcation^ secure to the wife the 
natural increase of her property, and since such in- 
crease belongs to her, even when largely due to the 
efforts of her husband, it would se«n reasonable that 
her own services, though these belong to the husband, 
should not injuriously affect her rights. Under a law 
which enables a married woman to trade with a capi- 
tal of one thousand dollars or less» and creates s^spe- 
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cial remedy a^^ainst her property for her trade ddits^ 
it has been decided that A^ has no powers tint are 
not expressly given, and that the meaning of one Where 
mode of trade is a denial of all other modes. Under not limit 
statutes which enable a married woman to trade, and 
which do not limit her capacities, she may trade pre- 
cisely as if she were unmarried, and may do all things 
that are usual and proper in the particular trade in 
which she is engaged. It has been said that the ob- 
ject of these statutes is not only to do justice to wives, 
but also to encourage trade. The bu^ess creditors 
of a married woman ha:¥e, under the statutes gener- 
ally, the same rights as if she were sok. Th^ may 
sue her alone and obtain a general judgment against 
her. All her partners must be joined in such a suit^''*"^^ 

. ^ . from com- 

if she has any. At the common law, when a man mar- mon law 
ried a woman enga^ned in trade he ixxAi the business 
with its assets and liabilities ; but at the present time, 
under the statutes, the husband is liable only where he 
is still liaUe for her ante-mqytial debts, and it is only 
when such property is not secured to the wife by set- 
tlement or by statute that he has any right to the 
business. 

THE HOMESTEAD LAWS 

The homestead laws are particularly an American 
institution. The same rules exist to-day in niany^^^^^^ 
parts of the world, yet the idea or^;inated in ^^^ 
United States. The American homestead rules have 
been enacted with the avowed object of protecting the 
family by doing all that the law could do to secure 
icr it a home. 

Now to begin widi a definatioD: A homestead is Definition 
the house and die land tiiat constitnte a family rest- ^^^|[ j^^'™^ 
dence, and so the eyes of the law it is sudi a fam^y 
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residence exempt from enforced sale. Under the va- 
rious statutory laws the extent of the exemption from 
forced sale varies in the different States. The legal 
term ''homestead" implies in all of the States some 
degree of exemption. 

By their Constitutions sixteen of the States have 
sutes m made provision for some homestead exemption. These 
homestead States are Illinois, Michigan, Kansas, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas, 
California, Nevada, Colorado, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Florida. The States of Illinois and 
Colorado have provided in their Constitutions that the 
Legislature shall pass liberal homestead laws. In the 
State of South Carolina it is provided that a reason- 
able amount of property, as a homestead, shall be ex- 
empt from seizure or sale for debts. In Michigan the 
Constitution provides that every homestead, if not ex- 
ceeding forty acres of land and the dwelling-house 
thereon, and the appurtenances to be selected by the 
owner thereof, and not included in any town; or in- 
stead thereof, at the option of the owner, any lot in 
any city, village, or recorded town plot, or such parts 
of lots as shall be equal thereto and the dwelling- 
house thereon and its appurtenances, owned and occu- 
pied .by any resident of the State, not exceeding in 
value fifteen hundred dollars, shall be exempt from 
sale under legal process. The Constitution of the 
In Kansas State of Kansas provides that a homestead to the 
extent of one hundred and sixty acres of farm land^ 
or one acre in a town or city occupied as a residence 
by the family of the owner, with all improvements, 
shall be so exempt. In the State of North Carolina 
it is enacted that every homestead and its buildings, 
owned and occupied by a resident of the State not 
exceeding one thousand dollars in value, shall be 
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89 exempt ; and in Virginia that every householder or 
head of a family shall be entitled^ in addition to the 
articles exemfyt by law from levy for rent, to hold 
exempt his real or personal property to the value of 
two thousand dollars, to be selected by him. In the 
States of Teonessee, West Virginia, and South Caro- ^^^••** 
Kna a homestead in the possession of each head of ^gi^f* 
family, and in a town to the value of <Mie thousand c«rc««i 
dollars, is exempt. In Alabama every homestead not 
exceeding eighty acres in extent, with improvements, ^»b*«« 
to be selected by the owner; or in a town, any lotG«o«"«« 
with improvements not in all exceeding two thousand 
dollars in value, owned and occupied by a resident, 
is exempt. In Georgia there are exemptions from levy 
and sale of the property of every head of a family, or 
guardian or trustee of a family of minor children, or 
any aged or infirm person or persons, not the head of 
the family, having the care or support of dependent 
females of any age — exemptions of real or personal 
property, or both, to the aggregate vahie of sixteen 
hundred dollars. In Florida a homestead to the ex- 
tent of one hundred and sixty acres, or half an acre 
in a town, and improvements thereon, owned by a 
head of a family residing in the State, is exempt. By 
the law of Louisiana every head of a family, or a per- S^'S*^^ 
son having a mother or father or persons depending *«* 
on her for support, has exempt the homestead con- 
sisting of land, buildings, and appurtenances, whether 
rural or urban; also one work horse, one wagon, one 
yoke of oxen, two cows and calves, twenty-five head 
of hogs, or one thousand pounds of bacon or its equiv- 
alent in pork, and on a farm the necessary com and 
fodder for a year, and farming implements to the 
value of two thousand doHars. If the homestead ex- 
ceeds two thousand dollars in value, the beneficiary 
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is entitled to that amount in case a sale of the home- 
stead under legal process realizes more than that sum ; 
but no husband is .entitled to a homestead whose wife 
is in the actual enjoyment of property to the value 
of two thousand dollars. 

The Constitutions of the States of Michigan, Vir- 
where ginia, Nevada, and Alabama provide that a homestead 

homestead , . . »t 

is subject exempt does not avail as agamst any mortgage or 
gagc^ ' pledge that is lawfully obtained. Nor, as a general 
rule, does a homestead exempt avail against any obli- 
gation or debt contracted for the purchase of the 
property, nor against a sale for taxes. In the States 
of Michigan, Kansas, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Nevada, Alabama, and Florida a homestead 
can not be alienated or mortgaged without the joint 
consent of husband and wife. By constitutional pro- 
vision in the seven States of Michigan, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, West Virginia, Alabama, 
from debts and Louisiana, the homestead estate continues exempt 
m1n<5nty of f rom the owner's debts after his or her death during 
the minority of any children. This would also seem 
to be the implied rule in the State of Texas, where 
the Constitution provides: "That on the death of the 
husband, wife, or both, the homestead descends and 
vests like all other property of the deceased, and shall 
be governed by the same laws of descent and distri- 
bution; but shall not be partitioned among the heirs 
of the deceased during the lifetime of the husband or 
widow, or as long as he or she occupy or use the same 
as a homestead, or the guardian of a minor child be 
permitted so to do by order of court." The States 
Elsewhere of Michigan and North Carolina provide by Consti- 

during . « « , 4 . • J • 

iN^dowhood tution that the homestead exemption continues during 
the life and widowhood of the widow, unless she is the 
owner of a homestead in her own right. The States 
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of Tennessee^ Alabama, and Louisiana have enacted 
in general terms that the homestead shall inure to the 
benefit of the widow. So in the State of Arkansas, 
during the widow's natural life (whether she marry 
or not), unless she be the owner of a homestead in 
her own right. The State of Vermont has enacted 
that a mechanic's lien may attach to property held 
as a homestead; but in Texas in such a case to fix a 
Hen there must be a written contract, signed by the 
husband and wife and acknowledged by the wife, as 
in the case of the sale of a homestead. 

In the Dakotas in the case of a divorce, the court 
that renders the decree may assign the homestead toi?««»«of 

^ •* divorce 

the innocent party, either absolutely or for a limited 
period, according to the circumstances of the case. 
In such a case in California, if a homestead has been 
selected from the community property, it may be as- 
signed to the innocent party, either absolutely or for 
a limited period, or it may be divided, or sold and 
the proceeds divided. If the homestead has been se- 
lected from the separate property of either spouse, it 
shall be assigned to the former owner of such prop- 
erty, subject, however, to the power of the court to 
assign it for a limited period to the innocent party. 
The rule in Virginia is that if the wife obtains the 
decree of divorce for the fault of the husband, the 
homestead is decreed to her and the minor children 
as if the death of the husband had occurred. 

WOMEN AS EXECUTRIX AND ADMINISTRATRIX 

In the United States women are coming to be used 
more and more frequently as executors and adminis- ^pJJ*^*/ 
trators, and it is therefore advisable that something 2?^*^^? 
should be said in these chapters with reference to*"^""*"* 
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these semi-public functions of women. The treatment 
of this subject can not^ of course, be exhaustive, but 
an effort will be made to give an idea to lay-women-at- 
the-law of what the duties of these offices are. 

An executor is the person to whom the execution 
of the last will and testament of the personal estate 
is, by the testator's appointment, confided. An ad- 
ministrator is a person authorized to manage and dis- 
tribute the estate of an intestate (one who dies with- 
out leaving a will) or of a testator who has no ex- 
ecutor. Anciently when one died intestate the king, 
as parens patria, was accustomed by his ministers 
to seize the goods of the intestate to the end that they 
should be preserved and disposed of for the burial of 
the deceased, for the payment of his debts, and to aid 
his wife and children, if he had any, and if not, then 
his blood relations. At a later period this trust was 
committed by the crown to the bishop of the diocese, 
as the most fit person to administer, as he had the 
cure or care of the soul of the deceased during his 
lifetime. This condition of things continued until the 
enactment of statute 31 Edw. iii. CII., which pro- 
vided that "in case where a man dieth intestate, the 
ordinaries [the bishops] shall depute the next and 
most lawful friends of the dead person intestate to 
administer his goods." Afterward it was provided that 
the administration should be granted "to the widow 
of the deceased or to the next of his kin, or to both, 
in the discretion of the bishop." 

Administration of the estate of a deceased person 
by duly constituted representatives is necessary in 
all cases, as a general rule, because an executor or 
administrator is the only representative of the per- 
sonal assets of the decedent and has exclusive title 
to them. If there are no creditors, the next of kin 
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entitled to the estate may collect and make distribu- 
tion among themselves without administration, but 
the court of probate still has. jurisdiction to grant ad- 
ministration in its discretion, though the estate owes ;^ 
no debts. The rule of the common law, that the title 
to the decedent's personal estate passes to his per-wiien. 

. , - . r . admims- 

sonal representative, makes admmistration necessary tration is 

necesMry 

if there are creditors of the estate, so as to enable 
the creditors to bring suit and subject the property 
of the estate to the payment of the debts. In those 
States, however, where the title to a decedent's prop- 
erty vests in the heirs, subject only to the payment 
of debts, the rule is different, and the heirs may dis- 
pense with the necessity of administration by pa3ring 
the debts. This is the rule in the State of Louisiana, 
where, as we have elsewhere mentioned, the civil 
law obtains. The same rule requires administration 
when there are debts owing to the decedent to be 
collected, because ordinarily no one can sue in re- 
spect to property except the holder of the legal title. 
Usually the value of the estate is not material; but 
in some States, as in Maine, Georgia, and Indiana, Vaiw of 
it is provided by stattite that administration shall not 
be granted on an estate of less than a certain value. 
Administration on the estate of a deceased minor 
(one under legal age) is held unnecessary by some 
authorities and necessary by others, so there is no 
general rule in this case. The estate of a deceased 
married woman is generally subject to administra- JJf ™?g 
tion as in any other case, because there is no pre-^***** 
sumption that she may not have incurred debts during 
her lifetime. 

An executor, according to the common law doc- f 

trine, derives his office solely from the will by which 
he is appointed, and not from the probate of the will, 
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which is held to be only evidence of his right to act. 
In many, if not all, of the States of the Union at th« 
present time, the authority of an executor, which de- 
rived originally from the will^ is not derived solely 
therefrom, and is not complete until the executor has 
qualified by complying with certain statutory require- 
ments, and has received letters testamentary from the 
court of competent jurisdiction. But the nomination 
of the executor contained in the will can not be dis- 
regarded by the court unless the person named is for 
some reason disqualified to act as executor, and the 
authority of the court in the premises is limited to 
qualifying the executor and issuing letters testamen- 
tary. The appointment of an executor may be either 
expressed or implied from the language of the will. 
A will must name or describe the person to be ap- 
pointed executor, so that his or her identity may be 
ascertained with reasonable certainty. 

Now at the common law a man marrying a woman 
who is an executrix becomes an executor in her right, 
and makes himself a trustee with her for the assets 
of the estate; but, as a general rule, in the United 
States this has been changed by statutes which pro- 
vide in effect that on the marriage of an executrix 
her powers shall cease. The statute of each State 
should be looked up with reference to this matter. If 
a single executrix dies leaving an executor the lat- 
ter becomes, at the common law, the executor of the 
first testator, and the right of representation may thus 
be transmitted indefinitely, as long as the chain is not 
broken by intestacy. This has been the rule in Eng- 
land since very early times, and it prevails in the 
United States except where it is abrogated by statute. 
The rule, however, is restricted to an execution of an 
executor. The person named in a will as executor 
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does not become such merely by virtue of the nomi- 
nation, but it is necessary for her to accept the execu- Accepuncc 
torship. Her acceptance, however, need not be of atonhip 
formal character, as it may be implied by any acts 
which show an intention to accept, such as proving 
the will, taking out letters testamentary, taking the 
oath of office as executor, or by any acts of intermed- 
dling which will make one liable as executor. A per- 
son named as executor can not be compelled to accept Rcnoanc- 
the office, and she may renounce it, even though she ecutorship 
has promised to serve during the lifetime of the tes- 
tator. In the United States the statutes usually pro-, 
vide that if an executor refuse for a certain length of 
time to qualify, the court of probate may commit ad- 
ministration with the will annexed to another person. 
The authority of an administrator in the United 
States is derived entirely from the State statutes, and ^aSlSJ** 
is vested in courts of various names exercising what is f "q^***"*^'^ 
called probate jurisdiction. The appointment of an'^^tute 
administrator is not made void where a will is after- 
ward discovered. The right to administer estates of 
decedents is now altogether regulated by statutes, 
which recognize as a fundamental principle that a 
person entitled to the estate of a decedent is entitled 
to the administration. In England and in all of the 
United States, with a few exceptions, the surviving fJ|{|*oj 
husband has the exclusive right to administer on the 
estate of his deceased wife. The existence of the mar- 
riage relation at the time of the wife's death is essen- 
tial to the right of the husband to administer on ];ier 
estate; and therefore, if the marriage was void for 
any cause, or if during the wife's lifetime a decree 
of nullity or of absolute divorce had been rendered, 
the husband is not entitled to administer. If thcYvrhenset 
property of the wife is limited to her next of kin, or****** 
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if the husband releases all Iris interest in his wife's 
estate, he is not entitled to the administration. Nor 
has he the right to administer if his wife made a will 
and appointed an executor. 

In England a widow is not entitled as a matter of 
Definite rirfit to administer on the estate of her deceased htis- 

IftW sts to 

administra- band, but by Statute it was made discretionary with 
the court to grant th« administration, though the 
usual practice is to give her the preference; and in 
the States of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Pennsylvania this rule prevails. In some of the other 
States, namely, Alabama, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Montana, New York, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Texas, a widow is by statute given 
preference over the next of kin. In the State of Ohio 
the widow is not entitled to preference, either by stat- 
ute or by the practice of the courts, but the matter is 
in the discretion of the court. 

A woman who releases all her interest in her hus- 

when a band's estate by a contract made before her marriage 

woman "^ ... «. « 7 

loses ri^ht loscs her Tight to administer on ms estate, unless the 

to admmis- 

ter statute gives her such right without regard to inter- 

est. A wife may forfeit her right to administer on her 
husband's estate by deserting him, but the mere fact 
that she is living apart from him at the time of his 
death is not sufficient ground for denying her right. 
If the widow is given a certain time after her hus- 
band's death within which to apply for letters of ad- 
ministration she can not be deprived of her right by 
the appointment of a third person unless she has re- 
nounced or waived her right in some way. If neither 

When the husband nor the wife, nor next of kin, take out let- 

credttors , . ' * « ji j *; 

administer ters of administration the creditors of the decedent 
are entitled to administer. In the United States this 
right 1$ now usually given by statute. By the common 
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law a married woman could not accept an appoint- 
ment as administrator without her husband's consent, 
but the statutes now in the different States give her 
this privilege. Indebtedness to the estate is not a dis- 
qualification, but it is said to be against the policy of 
the law to appoint a debtor. In Louisiana women are 
disqualified to act in the capacity of curatrix of anfuratrixin 

Louisiana 

estate unless they are heirs or legatees, as the civil 
code declares that women can not perform any civil 
functions except those which the law expressly de- 
clares them capable of exercising. 

When an executor or administrator has fully per- 
formed all the duties of her office by collecting the When . 

executor is 

assets of the estate, paying the debts, distributing the discharged 
residue, if any, to those entitled, and settling her ac- 
counts in the probate court, she is entitled to be dis- 
charged from the trust and all her powers and liabili- 
ties thereupon cease. In some States a definite period 
is prescribed by statute beyond which an administra- ^^^. 
tion can not extend, and at the expiration of which administra- 
period the powers of the representative cease, unless 
the probate court by virtue of authority given it by 
statute grants an extension of the time. By the civil 
law of Louisiana the functions of an executor termi- 
nate at the end of a year, unless continued beyond 
that period by an order of the court, while the func- 
tions of an administrator continue until the adminis- 
tration is finished. At the common law an executor 
or administrator who had once accepted the trust had 
no absolute right to resign or renounce it. The right 
to resign is now given by statute in many of the States, Q**J{'f^** 
but the statutes g^ve only a conditional or qualified resign 
right, and do not put it absolutely in the power of 
an executor or administrator to resign whenever she 
chooses. This matter is subject to the discretion of 
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the probate court, which may refuse its consent unless 
the executor or administrator shows that she has good 
cause for resigning. It has been held that the right 
given by statute to any administratrix to resign au- 
thorized any administratrix who married after letters 
were granted to her to resign without the concur- 
rence of her husband. It is not considered good cause 
Notsuffi. for resignation that an administratrix is "too busy 

cient cause .-- re ' »* ». t «.^ 

with her own aitairs. At the common law if an exec- 
utrix or administratrix married, her powers were not 
extinguished thereby, but her husband became exec- 
utor or administrator in her right. By statute in 
many of the States the authority of an executrix is 
terminated by marriage, and her husband has no right 
to the administration, but an administrator must be 
appointed. In the State of California the authority 
Liable to of an executrix or administratrix does not cease ipso 

removal ^ 

facto on her marriage, but she thereby becomes merely 
incompetent and liable to removal, but her powers 
continue until she is removed, and her acts until she 
is suspended or removed are valid. 

Letters testamentary or of administration may be 
When con- revoked if executrix or administratrix disreg:ards the 

duct does ^ 

not allow directions of the will, disobeys the orders of the court, 

proper ad- ' -^ ' 

Son*'*"' ^^ *^ guilty of any other misconduct which may preju- 
dice the rights of persons interested in the estate, 
or in its proper administration. Unfriendly relations 
with a co-executor, or ill-will toward the persons in- 
terested in the estate, may render an executrix unsuit- 
able ; but her oflice will not be revoked merely because 
she holds a claim against the estate. 

It has always been the rule that the personal prop- 
erty of a decedent of every description constitutes 
his estate and passes to his personal representatives. 
.When a decedent was engaged in business at the time 
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of his death the good- will thereof, if it is available, or Good-win 

of an 

the proceeds of it, if it has been sold, are assets of his estate 
estate; but before the executor can be charged with 
the good-will it must be shown that it had some value. 
If an executrix carries on the business of the decedent 
she is chargeable with the good-will as part of the 
assets. All debts due a decedent, and all rights of 
action on which he could himself have sued, pass to 
his personal representatives as assets of his estate, if 
the cause of action survives. In the United States a 
rule generally adopted by the courts or expressly g«b^duc 
enacted by statute declares that a debt due from an««c«tor 

"^ assets 

executor becomes immediately on his appointment as- 
sets in his hands. If there was any specific personal 
property in the hands of a decedent, belonging to 
others^ which he held in trust or otherwise, and it can 
be clearly distinguished from the decedent's own prop- 
erty, it is not assets in the hands of his personal rep- 
resentatives ; but if such property has no earmarks 
and can not be distinguished from the mass of the 
decedent's own property the party owning it must 
come in as a general creditor of the estate. 

The statutes of all the States of the Union require 
an inventory of all the property being administered to Jj ^Joj^Tny 
be made and filed within a certain time, but in practice f^"!"*"" 
it is sometimes made only when called for. The time 
within which the inventory must be made varies in the 
different States according to the local statutes. An 
executrix may be compelled to exhibit an inventory 
at the request of any person having an interest in the 
estate, or even an appearance of an interest. The 
right to require an inventory is not barred merely by 
lapse of time, but may generally be enforced at any 
time before the final settlement of the administration 

accounts. If an executrix fails to file an inventory it 

I Vol. 4 
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is a breach of her official duty, for which her letters 
may be revoked, or an action may be brought on her 
official bond; and in the State of Connecticut an ex* 
ecutrix who fails to file an inventory is subject to a 
statutory penalty of a fixed amount per month. 

Originally no administration bond was required, 
and the rule in England at the present time is that 
bonds will be required only when rendered necessary 
by reason of the existence of special circumstances. 
Some of the States of the Union follow the English 
rule, as Louisiana, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, and Pennsylvania. In other States execu- 
tors are required to give bond with sureties, unless it 
is dispensed with by the will. But a direction in a 
will that no sureties shall be required does not relieve 
executors of the necessity of giving their personal 
bond. In the United States the form of the bond pre- 
scribed by statute is generally modeled on that of the 
old English statutes, and is substantially that the 
executrix shall make and return a true inventory ad- 
missible according to law, render accounts, pay as di- 
rected by the court any balance remaining in her 
hands on the settlement of her accounts, and deliver 
up her letters in case a will should be found and 
proved. A husband or wife may be surety one for the 
other under the married women's laws, which enable 
married women to contract as if sole. 



V 
THE BUSINESS OF WOMEN 

Introductory— Household Accounts— Checks—The Savings Bank Account 

INTRODUCTORY 

A NATURAL sequel to a consideration of the de- 
veloped legal personality of American women is 
an appreciation of their opporttmities in the material 
activities of life. TTie present generation of Ameri-^^J^«^ 
can women have the use of vastly more money and the Jf^^^^tj^ 
right to dispose of more than their mothers before *'"<*"« 

^ ^ women 

them. Not only is there more wealth of all kinds 
in the country^ but the right of women to possession 
and use of wealth on their own account has during the 
past thirty years been more generally acknowledged. 

But a possession and right to dispose of wealth 
bring responsibility. They at once raise duties and ^f f^P^^J^ J j 
obligations to one's self, to one's family, to one's neigh- *'**^**" 
bors, and to the community in which one lives. The 
right-minded pers(»i will never take away from money^ 
or other forms of wealth, the character of an oppor- 
tunity in trust. If we attempt to overlook this mc^al 
fact we abuse wealth and show ourselves unworthy to Jjj"^'** 
that extent to have it. Money is not only money — 
but it is opportumty and power as well. 

Now the most common temptation that comes with 
money to those who are not accustomed to its use is ^JJ^^tTon 
to waste it ; and the next most c(»nmon temptation is ]^^^ 
to hoard it; and the dangers from these two tempta- 
tions are perhaps to be equally dreaded. I believe it 
is true that women are by nature more careful and 

(195) 
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less self-indulgent than men, yet women will them- 
selves acknowledge that they are subject to both of 
these temptations. 

But society in its business organizations has devel- 
Business oped means of counteracting these damages with great 

incthocis 

and invest- success, and there is a very real obligation resting 
upon women to use them. Two of the agencies to 
prevent waste and hoarding are known as business 
methods and investments — both of which I shall con- 
sider as they apply to the circumstances of American 
women of intelligence. 

The very essence of business method is the over- 

method* ^omiug of impulse and the substitution therefor of 

regularity regularity and system to attain definite objects. Busi- 
ness method rightly used will do much to counteract 
the temptation to waste money on the one hand and to 
prevent useless hoarding on the other. The basis of all 
accumulation is saving. There can be no other basis ; 

Saving is for wc Can all spend all, and more, than what comes 

sole basis *^ 

ofaccumu- to US. This is a fundamental fact in both household 

lation 

and business economy, and is worth repeated consid- 
eration — ^that the sole basis of the accumulation of 
wealth is saving. Saving is therefore a primary obli- 
gation on every member of society and is of the ut- 
most importance to industrial communities such as 
those in which we live. 

But saving is not hoarding, and I desire to em- 
What is phasize the distinction. When money or some valu- 

hoardmg? '^ , -^ 

able thing is hidden away in an old stocking, or tea- 
pot, or mattress, and only taken out to be gloated 
over, it does no good to any one and works harm to 
the person who hoards. Such hoarded wealth is worse 
than foolish. It is dangerous, for if its presence be- 
comes known or suspected it is a standing temptation 
to theft. Furthermore, hoarded money earns nothing 
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— ^it is dead money, and has no value until it is taken 
out and a proper use made of it. Saving, on the other 
hand^ is the accumulation of money in use, and is a 
most useful process to the individual, to her house- 
hdd, and to the community in which she lives. 

Let us take a concrete illustration : A woman, we 
will say, raises chickens. She sells the eggs to the what is 
neighbors until she has accumulated five dollars. If 
she hides the five dollars, it is no good to any one and 
a danger to herself. If, on the other hand, the woman 
takes her five dollars and opens an account in a sav- 
ings bank, she has put the money to perhaps the very 
best use. It is her money as much as though it were 
hidden in the old teapot, but it is possessed of a new 
value. It has added one more to the number of ac- 
counts in the savings banks, and it has shown a cer- 
tain number of persons in the community that the 
woman is a thrifty person with some ambition. It has 
shown that she has some surplus capital, and that 
should she need it, it would be good business to give 
her credit. 

Savings banks are now so widely scattered through- 
out the country that one of them at least is within ^^£8» 
the reach of nearly every woman who will read this 
chapter. If, however, a woman is so situated that it 
is impossible for her to reach a savings bank in per- 
son she still may open an account by going to the 
nearest post-office and buying a money order, payable 
to the order of the bank, and mailing it in a letter to 
the effect that she desires to open an account in that 
bank. Promptly, she will receive an acknowledgment g^^ ^ 
of her letter, an account book, and a blank to receive ^omi^s!^' 
the signature for record. The woman has become a*^P*****^ 
capitalist. 
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HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS 

In keeping The first contoct that a woman has with business 
is usually in connection with her household accounts. 
If properly managed such accounts can be made by a 
business womau to 3rield her some excellent business training, 
aimngr ^j^j^j^ ^yj ^lorc than compensate her for the monoto- 
nous drudgery involved. 

The first point I wish to make in dealing with 
this subject is that it is worth a woman's while to keep 
household accounts. 

It is worth while, in the first place, to keep house- 
Cttitiyates hold accounts in order to acquire the habit of keeping 
of care, accounts, which is nothing else than the habit of being 
knowledge carcful and of knowing what you have done. Many 
men and many women likewise have come to appre- 
ciate the self-discipline involved in the keeping of a 
record of what they have accomplished. It may be 
tiresome, stupid work at first, but the more you do of 
it the easier it becomes, until finally it is what has 
been well called second nature, and is no more bother 
than is the making of our toilet. Strange perhaps as 
it may seem, the keeping of household accounts will 
help in the training of the memory, and such work is 
of necessity a perpetual lesson in arithmetic. 

In the second place, a great value of household 
Regulates accounts is found in their use as a regulator of ex- 

and classi- ^ 

fiesexpen- penscs. Imagine that a woman who is a housekeeper 
has faithfully kept her household accounts for a period 
of three months. Well, she is then able to compare 
the figures for those months and learn a great many 
things. She is able to see which have been the regu- 
lar items of expense which she must expect to find on 
her books in every month of the year. Then she will 
see those items that occur but periodically, as, for ex- 
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ample, once or twice a year, and for that reason make 
the total of expenses for those months heavier than the 
other totals. Then she will also find some items that 
may occur often or only a few times in her lifetime 
and with no way of telling when they will occur. 
Having: classified her items of expense in this way she Affords ea- 

. . , 1 . « • /• timatcs tor 

is m a position to make up what is known m finance expendi- 

, « 1 . . - . , tures for 

as a budget — that is, an estimate of income and ex- the future 
penditures for a period in the future. A very accu- 
rate household budget can not be built on the expe- 
rience of three months, and one built upon the house- 
hold operations of twelve months will be found to be 
much more reliable as a guide for the future. To con- 
tinue our illustration— our housekeeper can know how 
much it costs her to pay for the necessary expenses of 
her housekeeping, such as food, fuel, light, heat, and 
clothes, and within a certain margin she can tell what 
she may expect year by year. 

Now the next thing to be ascertained is what is the 
average surplus of income over expenses per month. Surplus of 
per six months, or, better yet, by the year. Out of over ex- 
this surplus over the necessary expenses must come 
those occasional expenses, some of which only can be 
anticipated. An experience of two or three years at 
household accoimts will be necessary to enable one to 
draw an accurate conclusion as to how much will be 
required to meet these occasional expenses. The best 
and safest way is to make a liberal allowance for them, 
and then have the pleasure of being surprised to find 
an unexpended balance. All these unexpended bal- 
ances over estimates of expenditures are so much The unex- 

'^ pended bal- 

clear gain, and can be added to that savings bank ac- *««« 
count which I shall talk about in another section. 

After the four seasons have rolled round let the 
housekeeper compare the cost of living in the various 
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Hotiiekeep- moiiths. As a general thing she will find housekeeping 
expensive less expensive in summer than in winter, and less ex* 

in summer p^j^jy^ ^ ^jj^ f jjj q£ ^^ y^^ ^jj^^^ jjj ^j^^ spring. If 

her revenue remains constant the year round her sav- 
ings bank deposit should rise during the summer 
months and fall during the winter, especially during 
the holiday season. Let the housekeeper change as 
far as practicable the bill of fare of her househdid — 
a good thing for every household — ^and she will soon 
be able to ascertain the relative cost of different ar- 
ticles of food, and then she will be in a position to 
control the expenditure more completely and expand 
or contract the budget as she may find necessary. If 
she will also, month by month, note the number of perr 
sons that she is providing for she can soon build for 
yariations hcrself a table of cost of living based on the number 
food ior of Dcrsons to bc provided for. She will soon discover 

household , . , . « <- i « 

that It does not cost twice as much to feed twelve 
persons as it does to feed six. 

She must be careful, if she desires results that she 
Items oi can safely follow, not to overlook items, nor, on the 

household * « , , . . rr»« 1 

expense Other hand, to cotmt the same items twice. The usual 
and most practical classification of household items of 
expense is: rent, food, fuel (for both cooking and 
heating)^ clothes, light, insurance, repairs, schooling, 
entertainment, wages, sickness, recreation. Such a 
classification will be found sufficient for a general di- 
vision of the cost of living. Each of these headings 
can be subdivided with profit, especially that of food. 
By the item of entertainment is meant the cost of act- 
ing as hostess and of having others at one's home, 

Recreatioii while under the heading of recreation can be grouped 
all outing expenses, and those for theatres, concerts, 
lectures, dubs, apparatus such as cameras, Ucycles, 
guns, fishing-rods, and toys for children. All the good 
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times and ftin that these things stand for are for the 
regular and constant re-creating of health of mind and 
body; and for the average American family, with its 
group of highly strung, nervous dispositions, such 
things represent money well spent — ^they will tend to 
keep down the items under the head of sickness. 

Now a list of expenses is but a part of what is 
meant by household accounts. The housekeeper will Rtti«» 
receive bills, receipted bills, and ishe should use checks, checks 
The first rule with reference to these little pieces of 
paper is not to lose them, and the second rule is not 
to confuse them. Keep the bills by themselves and 
the receipted bills in the same way. Refuse to receive 
a bill that does not specifically say just what it is ren- 
dered for. Insist that every bill shall be itemized, blfis"*** 
Then compare the items with your own record, and if 
the two do not tally have a talk with the storekeeper. 
It is remarkable how when mistakes are made they 
are nearly always for the benefit of the storekeeper. 
Do not delay this conversation with the storekeeper ^^.®^J^^ 
too long, for both parties will forget the circumstances iS^ffems* 
of the purchase. If possible pay a bill by check, and 
invariably have the bill receipted. If the whole bill 
is not paid at one time and only a payment is made 
on account have the credit of the payment written 
right on the face of the bill, and when the last pay- 
ment is made have the fact clearly stated. 

I have treated of checks separately as to their uses 
and their legal aspects. It is only necessary here to 
make some suggestions. Make the record on the stubs 
faithfully, not forgetting to date and number each^y^J^**" 
check accurately ; every month or two have your bank- ^r^efy' 
book written up, at which time all the checks that have 
passed through the bank will be returned to you. 
Either have the returned checks in the order of their 
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number by themselvesi or paste them back in the 
check-book opposite their own stub, or pin them to the 
receipted bills that they have paid. All this is to be 
done so that a returned check or a recdpted bill can 
be found when it is wanted for reference. It is not 
Length of neccssary to keep checks longer than six years as a 
keep checks rule, for causc of actiou on a debt would be barred by 
such a lapse of time ; but it is very wise to keep cer- 
tain important bills, receipts, and checks as matters of 
family history. It is wise to receive receipts for wages 
paid to servants. Remember that no one has the au- 
thority to sign your check for you unless he has re- 
ceived a power of attorney. 

CHECKS 

Checks are the financial instruments with which 
Definition womeu come most in contact, as the vast volume of 

of a check 

modern business is carried on by means of them. A 
knowledge of what a check is, and how it is used, 
should belong to every woman of intelligence who has 
any business to transact. In simplest terms, a check 
is a draft or order upon a bank or banking-house, pur- 
porting to be drawn upon a deposit of funds, for the 
payment at all events of a certain sum of money to 
a certain person therein named, or to him or his order, 
or to bearer, and payable instantly on demand. A 
check is sometimes inaccurately described as "sl bill 
of exchange payable on demand," and to a consider- 
able extent checks and bills of exchange are similar, 
but the points of difference are well marked. The dis- 
?^*e^' tinguisWng characteristics of checks, as generally ac- 
chccks cepted, as contradistinguished from bills of exchange, 
are that checks purport to be drawn on a deposit in 
the custody of a bank, or of persons carrying on a 
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banking business; that they are never presentable for 
mere acceptance, but only for payment ; that they are 
payable immediately on presentment without the al- 
lowance of any days of grace. If the instrument is 
made payable at a future day it is a bill of exchange 
and not a check. 

Unless there is a special provision in a statute, no 
special form of words is necessary to constitute aNo»P««»> 
check; and, on the other hand, many forms and ex- 
pressions may be used that are not essential, not 
affecting the real character of the instrument. There 
are, however, certain elements which appear in theE^ntiai 
definition of a check, as the date, address, payee, 
certain sum, and signature, which are essential, and 
which, therefore, should be carefully looked after. It 
has been said that ''if a check is not dated at all, and 
contains no statement of a date when it is to be paid, 
it is never payable." Whether this is good law or 
not, the fact remains that one of the most common J{j^|j<>' 
omissions of carelessness in making out a check is to 
leave out the date. A check that is post-dated, or one 
that bears a date subsequent to that of its future 
issue, is payable on or at any time after the day of 
its date, being in effect the same as if it had not been 
issued until that date. No days of grace are allowed 
on a post-dated check drawn on a bank or banker. 
The fact that a check is dated on Sunday does not 
render it invalid, provided it is not delivered on that 
day, in accordance with the general rule that the mere 
signing on Sunday of a contract which is not deliv- 
ered on that day does not avoid the contract. A post- 
dated check falling due on Sunday is payable, and 
should be presented, on the following day, in accord- 
ance with the well-established rule that when the 
day of performance of contracts, other than instru- 
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ments upon which days of grace are allowed, falls on 
Sunday, that day is not counted, and compliance with 
the stipulation of the contract on the next day is 
deemed in law a performance. 

A check must name or indicate a payee — that is, 

Name a a person to be paid — ^and without the designation of a 
payee, impersonal or otherwise, a check has been held 
to be as fatally defective as if the drawer's name had 
been omitted (the drawee being the bank on which the 
check is drawn). As has been stated, a check must 
be drawn upon a bank or a licensed banking-house. 
It is not necessary that the person upon whom the 
check is drawn shall be described as a bank. All that 
is necessary is a sufficient description to enable the 
receiver of the check to know upon whom the demand 
must be made. 
The maimer of making the signature and the place 

of^SieSr* of signature are, it seems, immaterial. The signature 
may be in pencil, or by one's mark, and may be in the 
body of the check. As a general rule, if the maker 
• of the check signs merely as "agent" or "trustee," 
without disclosing the principal or the one ior whom 
he is actii^, the check may be considered as his per- 
sonally. But this general rule is subject to qualifica- 
tion. If, for instance, he or she be a mere agent for 
some principal, and is in the habit of expressing his 
representative character in that way in dealing with 
a particular party who recognizes him as such, the 
check can not be considered his personaUy, and if 
from the face of the paper the representative char- 
acter can be ascertained, it is sufficient. 

The amount of money called for should be stated 

of*am"St ^" writing in the body of the check, but may be stated 
in figures as well as in words. It is safer, however, 
to use words in the body of the check, and repeat in 
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figures in the margin, or elsewhere in the check. 
When so written such a statement of the amount will 
control the figures in the case of a contradiction. In 
case of a difference between written and printed 
words, the written words will control. The marginal 
f^res are not an essential part of a check, bttt merely 
a memorandum of the amount 

In order to charge the drawer and endorsers of 
a check in case the payment has been refused, the Limited 
holder must present the check within the time al- which a 

check must 

lowed by the law for that purpose. Under ordinary be pre- 
circumstances the drawer and endorsers of a check 
are not UaUe to inacting or suit upon it unless there 
has been a presentment to the bank and a notice of 
dishonor. A check must be presented within a rea- 
sonable time. What is a reasonable time can not be 
definitely stated for all cases, but is largely dependent 
upon the circumstances of each particular case. Many 
cases have brought out the decision that when the 
person receiving the check and the bank on which it 
is drawn are in the same jdace, in the absence of spe- 
cial circumstances the check must be presented for 
payment the same day or at least the day after it is 
received. 

A bank is under no obligation to make a partial 
payment of a check, and^ therefore, as a general rule, Howjmit^ 
if there is not sufficient money on deposit to pay a estopped 
check, the presentation will be excused. The pay- 
ment of a check may be stopped by due notice to the 
bank. 

A certified check is one that has been presented to 
the bank on which it is drawn and has had an ac- Certified 

check 

knowledgment by the bank of a sufficient deposit with 
which to pay placed upon it. Unless expressly pro- 
vided otherwise by statute, no special manner of ac- 
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cepting or certifying a check is necessary; but any 
words or expressions intended to be an acceptance by 
the bank will be sufficient^ whether it be signed or 
not; although it is customary for the bank officer to 
write or stamp the words "good" or "certified" and 
mark with his signature or initial. By certifying a 

Character- check a bank represents that the simature of the 
drawer is genume; that the drawer has funds m the 
bank sufficient to pay the check; that it will retain 
such funds and pay them to the holder. When a check 
is presented by the holder and certified, the certifica- 
tion constitutes a new contract between the holder 
and the bank. The maker of the check is released 
and the bank assumes his place; it is as if the funds 
had been paid out to the holder and re-deposited to his 
credit. 

The bank has a reasonable time in which to con- 

Fojg^ suit its accounts and to determine whether it will pay 
the check, and the courts have held that twenty-four 
hours is a reasonable time. A bank when it receives 
money on deposit agrees that such money shall be 
paid out only on the order of its depositor; therefore, 
when it pays a forged check it must be held to have 
paid out its own funds, and can not, therefore, charge 
its depositor with the amount so paid out. A deposi- 

Dcpositor tor in a bank who sends his pass-book to be written 

must ex- *^ 

a^epass-up and receives it back with entries of credits and 
debits, and his paid checks as vouchers for the debits, 
is bound with due diligence to examine the pass-book 
and the vouchers and report to the bank without un- 
reasonable delay any error which may be discovered in 
them. A change in the date of a check will invalidate 
it when made without the consent of the bank. A 

?he*ck* ^^^^ that pays a raised check, as it is called, can only 
hold the depositor liable for the amount for which the 
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check was originally drawn, unless the negligence of 
the depositor has given an opportunity for the altera- 
tion of the amount of the check. Money paid out oa 
the forged endorsement of a depositor's checks can 
not, in the absence of negligence on the part of the 
depositor, be chai^d against him. 

As a word of advice, it may be said that it is well 
worth a woman's time to be very careful of her check- JJjjj^^^" 
book^ and very accurate in the way she keeps thejjw»«cy 
entries, so that she may escape the disagreeable sur- 
prise of receiving a notice from her bank that her 
account has been overdrawn. 

THE SAVINGS BANK ACCOUNT 

Let us see just what kind of an institution this 
is that our woman has trusted with her five dollars. 
She should not be content merely to follow the ex- 
ample of others and open a savings account, but she 
should have some definite idea how this kind of an 
institution is organized and how it does business. 

At the present time savings banks are organized 
as the result of private enterprise and apply for and^^ijg* 
receive a charter of incorporation under general laws*>*"^" 
frc»n the State in which they are to do business. 
As a rule savings banks have no cajrital stock, but are 
organized with oflScers and a board of managers, who 
conduct a business for the depositors. Generally, any 
sum of money not less than five cents may be depos- 
ited, but usually no smaller sum than one dollar can 
be withdrawn, unless it be the whc4e account due the 
depositor. All moneys deposited or returned must, at 
the option of the bank, be either in specie (coin) or in ^^^"g. 
such bank-notes as are received and paid out by the >*» 
incorporated banks of the town. The deposits are 
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entered in the books of the bank, as well as in the 
deposit books given to the depositors, when such books 
are presented for that purpose. No money should be 
With- withdrawn except by the depositor in person, or upon 
her written order duly authenticated; and the bank 
may require the production of the deposit book at the 
time of such withdrawal in order that the amount may 
be entered therein. Savings banks also have the right 
Notice of in special cases, and in order to avoid loss by the sud- 
towith- den collection of moneys that have been invested in 
them, to insist upon sixty days' notice of an intention 
to withdraw a deposit, or any part thereof. The banks 
Care for carcfidly endeavor to guard against frauds, but the 
book production of a deposit book may be treated as evi- 
dence of rightful ownership, and a payment made to 
any person producing such a book may be considered 
as having been made to the party legally entitled to 
receive the same. So do not lose a deposit book. 
Should a deposit book be lost notice with full cir- 
Give notice cumstauccs should at once be given to the treasurer 
of the bank, and a new book may not be issued with- 
out the consent of the board of managers, nor until 
the bank shall have been sufficiently indemnified. No 
assignment or other transfer of a deposit book is valid 
and binding upon a bank unless expressly recognized 
and assented to by the treasurer in writing. It is usual 
Bank^tMjr for a savings bank to reserve the right not only to re- 
posit fuse any deposit, but also to close any account; and 
in the latter case no interest is allowed upon such 
an account after personal notice of such closing has 
been given to the depositor, or to any one of his or 
her legal representatives. 

At the present time savings banks throughout the 
Ratesof country are allowing from two or four per cent inter- 

interest •' *=* . « j i_i 

est upon deposits. Such interest is due and payable 
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as soon as declared^ but if unclaimed for a period, 
usually six months, it is added to and becomes a part 
of the principal the same as an original deposit, on 
the first day of the month in which the dividend was 
declared. As a general rule, no dividend is allowed 
upon money that has been withdrawn during the pre- 
ceding six months, nor for any period of time less 
than three months, nor for the fractional part of a 
month, nor for a fractional part of five dollars. 

Savings banks earn their interest and operating 
expenses by loaning the money of depositors. ^^'^I^^S^ 
making such loans they are carefully restricted by law, gJf^Sf 
and as a rule they can loan money only upon bond 
and mortgage, on improved real estate, or upon good 
investment securities as collateral. Against the many 
advantages of a savings bank account is the one dis- 
advantage of not always being able to draw a check 
against a deposit, as can be done in the case of an 
account in a State or national bank, and in trust 
companies, as we shall see. Savings banks are com- 
ing, however, more and more to allow the use of JJ^g'j^ 
checks. These banks are true friends of women, and glSSf 
have well earned their confidence and shotdd receive 
their support. 



VI 
INVESTMENTS FOR WOMEN 

The National Bank Account— The Trust Company Account— Investments in 
Real Bsute — Investments in Mortgages — Investments in Guaranteed 
Mortgages— Investments in Corporate Stocks— Investments in Corporate 
Bonds— Insurance as an Investment 

WHILE an account in a savings bank or other 
institution is a real investment, it is best re- 
garded as of a temporary character and as a stepping- 
stone to something better. 

Now there is, of course, nothing to prevent a 
mtnS' woman from making any kind of a business invest- 
cuHa^ ment that a man can make, but there are obviously 
lor women manv kinds of investments that it is not wise for a 
woman to make if she is to look after the business 
interests herself. While it is true that at the present 
time there are women engaged in almost every con- 
ceivable business operation, it is also true that some 
enterprises are not suited to women. In this chap- 
ter, therefore, the whole field will not be considered, 
and I shall call attention simply to some of those forms 
of investment available in the modem financial organi- 
zation of society which are peculiarly well adapted to 
receive the patronage of women. 

THE NATIONAL BANK ACCOUNT 

Perhaps an account in a national or a State bank 
Character- is the next Step for a woman in her business career 

istics of a 

national of saviug and investment. She will be able to draw 

bank ac- 

count her check against her deposit in a national bank, 
which she can not do as a rule in the case of a sav- 

(210) 
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ings bank account; and she will be able to borrow 
money from the bank on her note, provided that she 
has sufficient endorsement. 

National banks do not, as a rule, allow interest on 
deposits. As, however, tfie banks or similar institu- Payment* 
tions — such as trust companies— constitute the finan- inspires 
cial machinery in all transactions of any size, it fol-^°° ^^ 
lows that an account in one or more of them is of dis- 
tinct value to a woman. Let her now pay her bills 
by cheeky for it is a method that inspires confidence 
and credit. 



THE TRUST COMPANY ACCOUNT 

There has developed during the past few years 
a class of financial corporations known as trust com* Combine 
panics, which combine a number of the usual features of savings 
of the national bank and the savings bank, and add national 
some special features which give them their distinc- 
tive name. In addition to a general banking business 
of deposits at interest, and loans, they are empow- 
ered by their charters to act as administrators of es- 
tates and as legal guardians and trustees both for 
minors and adults. Women more commonly than 
men are their customers in trust business, and for 
women who, because of 'ill health or age or inexpe- 
rience, are not able to look after their own property, 
the services of a trust company are exceedingly valu- 
able. But entirely aside from the use of a trust com- 
pany as guardian or trustee such institutions are use- Admini*. 
ful to women as savings banks, with the additional estates. 

guardian^ 

advantage that checks may be drawn against an ac-ctc. 
count as in the case of a national bank. 
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INVESTMENTS IN REAL ESTATE 

First among the desirable investments for women 
Why real is without doubt real estate; and this is true for sev- 
a<ksirjLi€ eral reasons. In the first place, women inherit real 
forwmncsi estate to a considerable extent, and they perhaps 
gather more definite information about this form of 
wealth than any other. Being more in and about 
their homes than men, and perhaps more observing 
of the details of grounds and buildings, and more care- 
ful of the practical phases of domestic economy, wom- 
en come easily into possession of real estate informa- 
tion. Furthermore, real property has the advantage 
as an investment for women of being improved by 
constant observation and care as to details, and can be 
made to appreciate in value by the exercise of the 
good taste and sound business judgment of the owner. 
Every discerning woman knows more than a 
Opportu- stranger can tell her about the opportunities for real 
neighbor- estate mvcstmcnts m her neighborhood; so my task 
is to call the attention of my readers to some general 
features of the business. On the general principle 
that those investments in real estate are the best for 
women to undertake which can be looked after per- 
sonally^ it follows that small houses and double 
houses, tenements, flats, and apartment houses af- 
ford the best opportunities for safe investment. These 
kinds of property, if located in her neighborhood, can 
be watched very closely by the owner. Their uses 
are thoroughly understood by her, and she can under- 
stand and direct the necessary repairs. She can, in 
many cases, personally collect the rent if she desires 
to save the commissions of a real estate agent. 

In the case of tenement house property, a woman 
as owner is in a position to do much valuable phil- 



hood 
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anthropic work. She can select, to a certain extent, a woman 

1 It •«< «#i«- owner can 

her tenants, and she can aid those worthy of help do much 
and rigidly keep out vicious persons who do so much 
to contaminate family life in tenements. No true 
woman who has the welfare of society at heart know- 
ingly has for a tenant and receives rent from a crook 
or a prostitute. Such people will undoubtedly offer 
good rent, often more than honest tenants can afford 
to pay; yet I venture upon the assertion that in the 
long run every dollar taken in rent from such people 
prevents two dollars coming from honest folk. Noth-On«way 
ing will more easily lower the value of real estate value of 

real estate 

holdings than the public knowledge that certain prem- 
ises can be let for immoral purposes. 

It may surprise some of my readers that I have 
dwelt upon this matter; so in defence let me 
say that I have personal knowledge of the low 
ethical standards of many landlords, and I believe 
that women can do much to raise this standard 
and let the vicious members of a community know 
that it is not easy to find a lodgment among honest 
people. 

Women can also in another way do much for the 
community as landlords. I refer to the improvement ^*']J^^^ 
of sanitary conditions and methods of life prevailing *^°'******®'** 
among those who are obliged to live in the tenements 
and small flat houses. While it is true that from the 
standpoint of the law a landlord is required to do lit- 
tle more than to keep a roof over the heads of her 
tenants, yet the policy of doing as little as possible will 
in the end prove to be poor business, and will cer- 
tainly not reflect credit on the owner. The classes of 
people who live in tenements will always respect a 
just and business-like landlord, but they can be made 
to love a landlord who is not only business-like in her 
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dealings^ but who also shows a human S3rmpathy in 
the welfare of her tenants. 

As a first move in good business and philanthropy 
standard a woman as landlord can insist upon a certain stand- 
ness ard of cleanliness in her tenements. If the tenants 
can not be depended upon to do this for themselves 
it is the part of good business for the landlord to put 
in a scrub-woman at her own expense, and at regu- 
lar intervals clean the tenements from roof to cellar, 
whether the tenants like it or not. The tenants 
who are worth having will not object to such a sys- 
tematic house-cleaning. The woman landlord can 
Heahhand Strive to maintain the same sanitary conditions in 
her investment property that she maintains in her 
own home; and while she may expect to meet with 
many disappointments, she jcan accomplish much, 
and will at least experience the satisfaction of 
knowing that she has held up the standard of 
nice living. 

It is better for a woman to look after her own 
Gain to investments in real estate rather than employ a broker, 
to look She will not only save money, but she will gain valu- 
property able experience. Business property, including office 
buildings, are not such desirable investments for wom- 
Office en to handle, and this is true for several reasons. To 
not so develop such properties requires, as a rule, very much 
for women larger capital. More elaborate contracts for building 
must be entered into, and longer periods of time occu- 
pied in the work of construction, during which no 
return will be received on the capital that is being in- 
vested. Then, again, the units of rental in such prop- 
erty are much higher than in domestic property, and 
if there are vacancies the losses in income are greater 
proportionally. I do not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that business property is undesirable for women 
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to hold, but that such property presents greater diffi- 
culties of management. 

Practical real estate operators whose advice has 
been sought in the preparation of this chapter would ^g^. 
urge upon women who undertake investments in real ^^^^^^ 
estate the value of adhering to the rule of securing 
estimates for work to be done for them, and of avoid- 
ing as much as possible the pa3mfient for work by days' 
wages. Experience will teach a woman to express in 
a business-like way what she desires to have done, 
and also to judge of the relative values of the esti- 
mates submitted to her. Let her insist from the 
outset of any business undertaking that she shall re- 
ceive her money's worth, and very soon those who 
deal with her will realize that trade with her can be 
secured only by honest dealing. 

There is, however, another aspect of this rule to 
be kept in mind. Let the woman landlord and inves- Must keep 

^ , good faitn 

tor keep faith strictly with those with whom she ^***Jj^j}®™ 
deals, and let her never ask for unusual accommo- 
dation because she is a woman. If she enters into 
business with men, let her act like a true man, and she 
will find that she receives the courtesy due to a 
woman. 

INVESTMENTS IN MORTGAGES 

As a form of investment for the capital of women 
mortgages upon improved real estate present a num- ^^"|^f" 
ber of advantages and some disadvantages as well, gage 
Now in law a mortgage is a form of estate in which 
the legal ownership is vested in the mortgagee, or the 
one who makes the loan upon the property, while the 
equitable interest still remains in the mortgagor or 
original owner, who has under the law a very distinct 
and well-protected right of redemption. But this is 
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Mor^ages legal and technical, while the only aspect of a mort- 



as an in- 



vestment gage that we need consider here is that of a business 
abS ^ ' investment. A well-placed mortgage taken from re- 
sponsible parties is a comfortable sort of investment. 
It is customary to loan only about fifty per cent of the 
actual value of the property. With the mortgage a 
bond is entered into for the due performance of the 
contract. Mortgages are generally prepared to run 
for one, three, or five years^ if for small amounts, and 
after the date of maturity they are continued and 
known as past-due mortgages. Mortgages yield as 
an investment anywhere from three to seven per cent^ 
theTli^id although the greater number are executed at irom 
four to six per cent. Mortgages may be negotiated 
directly or through real estate agents. The interest 
is usually payable annually or semi-annually. 

Now while there is little bother about a properly 
Dissdran- placed mortgage as an investment, it has some disad- 
vantages which should not be overlooked. A mort- 
gage does not appreciate in value as a savings bank 
account does if left alone, or as a well-selected piece of 
real estate will tmder normal conditions. When a 
Noaccre- mortgage is lifted, only the face value of the mort- 
▼aiue& and gage and whatever of interest remains unpaid is to 
ments ^^' be collectcd. There has been no accretion of value, as 
there may be in the case of a bond, for example. 
Again, a mortgage may contain a provision allowing 
for partial payments, and if such payments are made 
small sums will come in, which may not be easily re- 
invested. Yet, in spite of these disadvantages, mort- 
gages at fifty per cent of value upon improved real 
estate constitute one of the best forms of investment 
for women. In the event of a mortgage not being 
taken up when due, or after due notice has been given, 
the law allows a proceeding for the recovery of the 
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loan known as foreclosure, by which the sale of the 
property may be forced and the amoitnt of the mort- About 
gage and interest and charges taken out of the pro- 
ceeds, and what remains paid over to the original 
owner of the property, who made the mortgage. 

But no woman should attempt to move in a fore- 
closure proceeding by herself unless she is a lawyer. Need of 
Let her engage a good lawyer and have him carry the vice 
proceeding through for her. Foreclosure of mortgage 
is a technical process, and great care is necessary that 
the provisions of the statute are followed and that it 
shall be regular in every particular. 



INVESTMENTS IN GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 

Qosely allied to a direct loan upon bond and mort- 
gage is a form of investment that has come into popu- ^^^^^^ ^ 
lar favor in the past few years. It is known as a™ortgag«s 

, ,, rrw . <• i. came about 

guaranteed mortgage. This form of mortgage is to 
be found generally through trust companies and title 
guarantee companies, and they come into existence in 
the following manner : A trust or mortgage company 
makes a mortgage after a careful investigation of a 
title and the character of the parties negotiating, 
and then sells, or rather assigns, to their clients the 
whole or part of the mortgage, with a guaranty that 
both the principal and the interest shall be paid — 
making themselves responsible in these particulars. 
The fee for this guaranty is usually one-half of one 
per cent. For example, the mortgage company will 
loan say ten thousand dollars on bond and mortgage 
at five per cent. It will then assign either the whole 
mortgage guaranteed or a part of it at four and one- 
half per cent to its customers, making a profit of one- 
half of one per cent. These companies are now ad- 

J Vol. 4 
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a consider- 
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Values to 

single 

women 



In small 
amount 
no risk 



vertising interests in such guaranteed mortgages rep- 
resenting as small an amount as five hundred dollars. 
I know of no better investments than these guaranteed 
mortgages where security is a first consideration. The 
interest on such mortgages is received directly from 
the company, as is also the principal when due, and 
the risk of any necessity for foreclosure proceedings 
is done away with entirely. If such a company is not 
located in the neighborhood of the woman who has 
money to invest she need not hesitate to negotiate with 
a company at a distance which has a good reputation 
for careful mans^ement. In all of such cases orders 
received by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
Where a woman has a small amount of money and 
no one, such as a husband, to whom she can look for 
support, and is not physically able or qualified to en- 
gage her capital in active business, an investment in 
several guaranteed mortgages is probably the very 
best thing she can do. For in such a case a security 
of income, even though it be small, is much more valu- 
able than larger profits, which are of necessity much 
more uncertain. Let women remember the rule that 
the smaller the amount they have the less can they af- 
ford to risk the whole or any part of their capital. 
A person with a very small amount, if depending upon 
it for a living, has no moral right to take chances in 
the hope of larger profits. 



INVESTMENTS IN CORPORATE STOCK 



American women are coming more and more to 

Owning of bc the owncrs of shares of corporate stock. This con- 

least desir- dition has comc about partly through inheritance and 

ment for partly through investment. To be frank, however, the 

shares of the capital stock of corporations constitute 
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one of the least desirable forms of inYestment for 
women, although they are withotit dottbt the most f a»- 
cmating, ami fortunes have been realized through them. 
Yet I know of no matter upon which women should 
reason more soberly and appreciate the facts more 
clearly than this matter of investment in stocks. So 
1 invite the attention of my readers to the subject 
with the belief that those among them who have had 
some experience will endorse what I write. 

In the first place, the corporate shares that are 
offered for sale on the several stock exchanges of the Sawiua* 

VCStOr C8B 

country are, as a rule, those of large cwicems devel- poj i^ccp 

f J - informed 

oped by men of vast resources, and the operations of of real, 
these men are far removed from public observation. 
It is very nearly impossible for the small investor to 
keep informed as to the real operations of a com- 
pany, and for that reason, if for no other, he is at the 
mercy of those whose interest is much larger than his. 
In the second place, there is no form of investment 
that requires for successful operation so intimate a stocks re- 

quire inti- 

knowledge of general and particular financial condi- mate 
tions. Where those who have made a lifelong study 
of such conditions often fail, it is becoming in the 
amateur to appreciate the warnings of danger ahead. 

One method of investment speculation in stocks stocks "on 

margin 

should not be «Misidered by women at all. I refer to 
the purchase or sale of stocks "on margin," as it is 
called, which simply amounts to this: A broker will 
buy the stock for a client and hold the same on the 
payment of some five or ten per cent of the market 
value and a carrying charge, which consists of the 
interest on the difference between the margin and the 
market price of the stock at the time of purchase. 
Now in the vast majority of cases such a transaction Gambling 
amomrt s to nothmg more tlmn gambling. It is fsms^ 
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a bet that the price of a stock will advance or decline. 
Of course, from the speculative point of view the 
value of margins is at once apparent, as it enables one 
to operate on a much more extensive scale than would 
be possible if the stock were bought outright at the 
market price. Stocks can be sold on margin as well 
as bought, always, of course, with the idea of later 
being able to buy them at a lower price so as to deliver 
at a profit. 

If women will regard themselves as the trustees 
Discourage of their Wealth, under obligation to make the best use 

speculation 

of it, they will discourage speculation in stocks. 

INVESTMENTS IN CORPORATE BONDS 

Corporate bonds are obligations of an incorpo- 

Definition rated compauy which may be sold in the open market, 

rate bonds and which coutaiu a contract for the redemption of 

the bonds at the date of their maturity at the value 

named in the bond or at an earlier date at a premium. 

Under- Bouds are now often underwritten, as it is called; 

that is^ the principal and interest are guaranteed by 

some financial concern. 

As investments suitable for women to make and to 
manage, for themselves, corporate bonds stand very high. 
In the first place, the returns, although as a rule quite 
small, are still safe and regular. In the second place, 
there may be a very material appreciation of the mar- 
ket value of the bond — in something the same way 
that well-selected real estate will appreciate in value. 
Par value Bonds are usually issued with a par value of one thou- 
sand dollars ; there are, however, some issued of a par 
value of five hundred dollars. 

These relatively high face values, as compared with 
shares of stock at the usual par value of one hundred 
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dollars, make bonds more difficult to secure by small 
investors. Yet their greater security is worth striv- 
ing for. If there is a necessity to borrow money, it 
will be found that good corporate bonds will be very As security 
acceptable as security, and money will be loaned on 
such security to anywhere from sixty to ninety per 
cent of the market value. 

Many of the old-time bonds had as high a rate of 
interest as seven per cent. But bonds issued of recent ,^?J^' 
years have no such rate of interest, and the vast ma- 
jority of issues will be found to be at from three 
to six per cent. 

If one examines a bond she will see that attached 
to the portion that contains the wording of the con- Jr^JSiS- 
tract is a part printed over regularly with tickets «»*«» 
called coupons, which are in effect certificates calling 
for the payment of interest at the regular periods 
(usually semi-annually or quarterly). These coupons 
are to be cut oflf and presented for pa3mient at the 
place specified. Of course, the bonds of any issue are 
scattered over the country, and it would be very in- 
convenient for the holder of a bond in New York to 
cdlect interest in San Francisco; so, the banks and^^j^jjj^ 
trust companies will take the coupons of their deposi- 
tors, credit the amount due to their account, and col- 
lect on the coupons themselves. In the same way, a 
bank will usually credit a United States post-office 
money order or an express money order. 

INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT 

The time was when to a great extent women were 
debarred from receiving the benefits of insurance. An 
earlier generation of insurance actuaries regarded the 
normal dangers of female life as too great to allow 
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of profitable business in insurance. Later^ and largely 
Women under the desire to do more business, unmarried 

now m- 

sured women were insured, and later still policies came to 
be issued on the lives of married women. At the 
present time, it is very easy for a healthy woman, 
whether she is single or married, to secure insurance 
in a thoroughly reliable company. 

Insurance is a peculiarly altruistic form of invest- 

AUruism mcnt, as something is done with the distinct object in 

anoe yicw of helping others, and nothing will appeal more 

strongly to a normal woman than the opportunity to 

do something for those who are nearest and dearest to 

her. 

There can be no doubt that, in a majority of cases, 

Habit of the necessity of paying premiums on a policy of insur- 

moraf asset ancc aids naturally in the habits of saving — ^in fact, 

the opportunity to save is one of the strongest of the 

moral aspects of insurance. 

The tables of mortality show that, as a rule, wom- 
en are somewhat longer lived than men, and that 
women are apt to outlive their husbands. A woman 
more naturally, therefore, becomes insured in favor 
of her children if she has any, and if she has no 
children, then in favor of her estate as she may dis- 
pose of it by will. 

This is the place to say a word as to the 

parent of ^^'^^ ^^ ^ poUcy of insurancc. If a husband has 
policy his life insurance in favor of his wife or children, 
or estate, it is of the first importance to the 
wife to see that the premiums on the policy of her 
husband are kept fully paid. The financial circum- 
stances of the family may change, and at the death of 
the husband his estate may consist of little else than 
the amount of insurance. The wife as a beneficiary 
has both a moral and a legal right to be kept informed 
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of the payments of premiums. If at any time the 
husband finds himself unable to pay the premium, the wife majr 

*^ "^ ^ pay premi- 

wife has a perfect right to do so out of any property ums 
she may have. If, however, the wife has paid premi- 
ums on a policy on the life of her husband in which 
she is not named as a beneficiary, she still has the 
right to pay such premiiuns and later to collect from 
the insured or the beneficiary. 

There is a feature of insurance as investment that 
should appeal especially to single women who are {jgp^«[^"« 
likely all their lives to be under the necessity of pro- *<> »«nw»*y 
viding for themselves. I refer to the method of con- 
verting a life policy into an annuity at a certain age. 
When a woman has been carr)dng a policy of life in- 
surance for a certain number of years, she has the 
option under many forms of policy to convert 
her insurance into an annuity, by which she re- 
leases her claim to the face of the policy on behalf 
of her estate, and receives in its place a contract with 
the insurance company by which the company obli- 
gates itself to pay her a certain sum annually as long 
as she may live. The amount of the annuity is based 
on the amount of the policy and the age at which the 
beneficiary begins to receive the annuity. 

Many a woman who has been wise enough when 
she was young and able to work to keep up a rea-?JJ*^^^\ 
sonably large policy of insurance has been able by«"«*»"*8e 
conversion of her policy into a contract of annuity to 
provide comfortably for her old age. The knowl- 
edge that when she is too old to work she shall still 
have the comfort of financial independence drives 
away a great many black clouds that would otherwise 
darken the lives of women. 
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I CAN NOT conclude these chapters without direct- 
ing the attention of my readers to the picture of the 
future, to the visions that spring from the conditions 
that I have been describing. It has been well said by 
keen observers of the development of human society, 
that the way women are treated among a people at 
any given period is a just measure of the civilization, 
that prevails among that people. If this be true — 
and who can doubt it? — then the American women of 
the present generation have little to complain of ia 
our civilization, and have a most glorious outlook to 
cheer them. We have had but a little more than one 
hundred years of national life, yet we lead the world 
in our efforts for the elevation of women. It is true 
that the material we have had has been the best in 
every sense of the word. We have had a predomi- 
nating stock of Anglo-Saxon women, with a rare 
capacity for individual development and showing 
marked civic qualities. As a young nation we have 
had a long series of opportunities, in nearly all of 
the relations of life, to break away from tradition and 
mere prejudice and to develop working theories that 
had enough good in them to commend themselves to 
a practical people. 

The results o£ the capacity of American women 
and the advantage taken of our opportunities to work, 
along new lines are that we have for our women an 
unrivaled legal and social status. The legal person- 

(224) 
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ality of American women is very nearly complete, 
and the age-long struggle for legal rights has been 
won beyond a doubt. Women have risen out of ig- 
norance, out of bondage^ out of the position of being 
a thing in the possession of another, into the posi- 
tion of being a legal person with nearly completed 
rights and obligations. There seems to be very little 
in the nature of future legal privilege for women to 
strive for, as we are not to suppose that the women 
are seeking greater privileges than those possessed 
by men. 

If American women persevere to secure equal ^"fi. 

^ ^ rights in 

rights with reference to the guardianship of children, ijuardUn* 
and the complete suffrage, they will have attained children 
a practical legal equality with men. 

If the opinion of one who advocates the devel- 
opment of the legal personality of women be allowed, 2*jf Jf" 

I am inclined to believe that American women are ^^^^^i per- 
sonality as 

securing all that they consider to be their rights about ff^^^ 
as rapidly as they are prepared to exercise suchg>^t|»« 
rights for their own good and the good of the State. 
Let it never be forgotten that men have reached their 
present large share of privilege by a painful edu- 
cation extending over centuries. Yet women seem 
to be coming into their full possession of privilege 
as if in a day. 

While the outlook for American women is most 
bright, it nevertheless shows some very plain duties. JJ^^^^^^^^^^ 
The women of this country must be educated to make {^eges*^* 
a proper use of their privileges, for there is nothing 
more shameful in human society than the neglect or 
abuse of privilege. 

God bless the American women 1 

[For Index see page 409.] 
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LETTERS TO AMERICAN GIRLS 

LEAVING SCHOOL 
My dear Girl: 

Just leaving school, you say. Well, you will proba- 
bly feel a trifle annoyed when I tender you my sym- Sympathy 
pathy, along with — ^what you really want and expect con|?atu- 
— my congratulations. As your brother would say, **^"* 
"What's the good of congratulations with a string to 
them?" Wait a bit and see, although I admit that it 
is quite natural that you should feel disappointed at 
having your enthusiasm chilled by any such reception 
of what seems to you a blessed bit of good news. 

I know what you are saying; I can hear it just as 
distinctly as though I stood face to face with you : "I 
hate wet blankets." Now I'm not going to be a wet 
blanket. I've no more use for that damp, dripping, 
nerve-chilling article than you have. So, by way of 
explanation, I'll only say a word or two defining just 
what I mean, and then we'll let the subject drop once 
and for all, and take a peep at the future which lies 
before you. 

Of course, all your elders have told you, in solo, 
in duet, in trio, quartet, and chorus, that you were The hap- 
seeing the happiest time of all your life ; that whatever of life 
came afterward you would look back to your school 
days as the period of unalloyed happiness and delight, 
and that in those later days you would be sorry that 
you had not appreciated the care-free hours. 

I am not going to join that chorus, but I am going 
to put in an antipdional note to complete the harmony. 

(229) 
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In a measure what all these dear people — ^who 
love you very dearly, and wouldn't grieve or hurt 
you for the world — tell you is true, but it is only in a 
measure; a sort of half-truth. The simple fact is, 
"distance lends enchantment," not to the views of 
the physical world alone, but to the mental and spirit- 
ual as well. Not only is it a fact that ''blessings 

The^iori- brighten as they take their flight," but the longer 
they are retained in the memory after they cease being 
vital facts the more glorified they become. 

And right here is where you find the motive of the 

chant that is being so continually performed for you. 

Looking back down the vista of years which have 

Why been filled with labor not always remimerative, with 

dkiysVre cudcavor not always successful, with sorrow — ^balanc- 
ing joy — ^with sickness, with disappointments^ which 
stand more sharply in relief than do health and real- 
ization, with multiplying cares and growing responsi- 
bilities, this care-free period of existence seems alto- 
gether an ideal one. 

In memory the sun always shines, there are no 

To the clouds overcastiug the clear sky, and it never storms. 

fuSire * The past is as beautiful and as fascinating in its sweet 
memories to the older woman who looks back upon it 
as the future is attractive and compelling to you who 
are standing on the threshold of active life, restrain- 
ing impatient feet, until such time as you have the 
magic command to cross it, and stretching out eager 
hands to grasp the gifts which the future holds for 

you. 

By and by you will understand this as you can 
not understand it now, and I will venture to predict 
that one day, when girlhood has been left behind, 
and you have reached the full meridian of woman^ 
hood, having lived, and, it is to be hoped, learned, 
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you will be saying to your own daughter, as she stands 
where you are now standing, just what all the older 
women are now saying to you. Don't shake your 
head, set your mouth together defiantly, and look in- The in- 
credulous. There never yet was a generation of girfe of youth 
who did not believe exactly as you believe this minute. 

Yes, indeed, your mother. I can see her as she 
looked then. Her eyes had all the sparkle in them 
that makes people look twice at yours when you grow 
eager and intense; her cheek, round with the soft 
curves of youth, had such a pretty rose tint ; her brow 
was smooth, there were no tired lines around mouth 
and eyes; her laugh was the merriest — she hasn't 
lost the music of the laugh, though some of the joy- That the 
ousness has gone out of it — and she had the same is "now" 
eagerness to meet her future that you have, refusing 
— as you do— to believe that her "best time" lay 
behind her. 

And yet now when you grow impatient to shake 
off all childish things and to be a woman in earnest, 
she smoothes your hair with the gentle caress that 
only she knows how to give and says as she looks 
at you lovingly and wistfully: "You don't know it, 
dear, but you are having your best time now." 

In the days which have passed between her own 
graduation and the graduation of her daughter the Later for- 
elder woman has lost sicfht of much of the troublous of school 

troubles 

experience of the girl life, and of what she then con- 
sidered real hardships. 

"Didn't you ever have any troubles at all when 
you were young?" asked one girl of her mother, who 
was telling her the same story that your mother told 
yon. 

The mother stopped a moment, considered a little, 
and half laughed as she replied: 
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'"Why, I suppose I did, but they seem so slight as 
Did they I recall them that I know now that they weren't real 
great? troubles at all, only semblance of them." 

"But you didn't know it then, did you." per- 
sisted the girl. "And you worried and grieved over 
them, and were unhappy because of them, just as 
truly as you have grieved and been unhappy over 
those that have come to you since?" 

1 suppose I did; but I see now how foolish I 



was. 

it 



"] 



Then, mother dear, weren't they real troubles after 

2*ubi ^' ^ ^^ ^^^ event you hadn't had any then that were 
after aU more real, had you ? No, you weren't foolish, because 
you had not had the experience to make you wiser, 
any more than I have had now." 

"You are probably right, dear," she said, kissing 
the girl at her knee. "Mothers don't mean to forget, 
but sometimes they do, because they have many 
things to crowd out the remembrance." 

Girls' troubles are just as real to them as the 
Girls' grown woman's troubles are to her, and it is small 

troubles as ^ ' 

real as consolation to be told not to mind them because there 

frown 
oiks' are graver ones in store. Yoimg lives are the older 

ones in miniature, and the griefs and hardships and 
trying experiences which come to the girl may, if she 
bears them properly, meets them in the right spirit 
and takes them as a part of life's discipline, unpleas- 
ant, but necessary, help the woman to endure and over- 
come those which must be met later. That character 
is unfinished and inartistic which has not been toned 
by the shadows as well as brightened by the sunshine 
of existence. 

So while I recognize the truth of what is told you 
concerning the harder experiences to come, I also 
remember that in proportion to the joys of living. 
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which also intensify and deepen as the years go on^ 
the troubles are seemingly, and on the surface, really 
not much greater than those which you have niet 
and overcome. "As your day, so will your strength day, so 
be/' is one of those comforting promises to which one strength 
may cling, knowing it to be absolutely true. 

One thix^ more. The responsibility of living will 
take hold of you as you put away childish things and R«?pon«- 
take up the womanly estate, and you can not put iti»fco«tof 
one side. What you will do with your new, free life 
remains for you to decide. How you will take up the 
responsibility and carry it only you can tell. It re- 
mains with you to make much or little of it, to turn 
it either to a burden or a blessing. 

DRIFTING OR WAITING? 

And now, my dear, in this sweet, new leisure of 
yours, of what are you dreaming ? Is it you for the ^ooi . 
the world, or the world for you ? Are you making ro- 
mances or are you planning for a practical future? Or 
are you drifting idly along, and, like dear old purpose- 
less Mr. Micawber, "waiting for something to turn 
up"? In which case stop drifting, and remember that 
things don't turn up unless there is a pair of willing 
hands to assist in the turning. 

Oh, yes, I know that very often circumstances de- 
cide things for us, and that waiting to see which way 
the road will open is the practical thing to do in many 
cases. But there is a wide difference between drift- 
ing and waiting. In the former case one is in no spe- ^^J^^ve 
cial current, but is tossed about by every varying J^j>^3^ 
wind, the sport of every eddy and whirlpool. She is ^*>*" 
the victim of every circumstance, with control over 
none. Waiting is simply resting on the oars, keeping 
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in the current, and being carried along by it^ but never 
permitting one's self to be set outside it, when just a 
touch on the oar will keep one headed in the right 
direction. She who waits may be watchful, purpose- 
ful, alert, ready for immediate action, and she need 
not be idle. She may work while she waits. 

There is nothing humiliating or disgraceful in 
waiting. It is only biding the time until the gift is 
ready, whether it be the gift of glory or of toil — 
which may not be inglorious either, if taken in the 
right spirit You know Milton's famous line. 



"They also serve who only stand and wait." 

That is good to think of when sometimes things 

Difference sccm exaspcratingly slow in their approach, and it is 

driftfng impossible to hasten them. Only be sure that you 

fng ^***' fully comprehend the difference between waiting and 

drifting, and do not mistake one for the other. 

It is much less trouble to be carried with the drift. 
The temptation to "take things easy" and slip care- 
Resuitsof lessly along without effort is very great, especially to 
one who is disinclined to exertion, and so she some- 
times yields to the temptation. And the longer one 
drifts the more inert she becomes, until ambition fails 
utterly. The further one permits herself to be car- 
ried by the drift, the harder it becomes to take up 
the oars and pull against the tide. And the more one 
drifts, the further one moves away from the impulse 
to do anything but drift; and, as some one, wise in 
her generation, has said, "Drifting can never land one 
this side of disappointment." 

Being bright, as is the habit of the majority of 
American girls, no doubt you have before this dis- 
covered that I have been indulging in a little "preach- 
ment" on aimlessness, the bane of so many existences. 
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As far as I, personally, am concerned, there is noth- AimieM- 

. ncss the 

ing more hopeless to face than this quality— or is itbvieof 
lack of quality? The person who starts to go — ^she 
doesn't know where, or to do^she isn't sure what, 
nor does she specially care — is the most unsatisfactory 
and the most exasperating specimen to deal with 
that can be found anywhere. 

One doesn't know what to do with such a one. 
I have had girls come to me who have found that Under 
it was necessary that they should enter the field as need 
bread-winners. Circumstances have arisen which 
have turned the whole current of their lives. 

"What do you want to do? What do you feel that 
you can do?" I have asked most naturally. 

And so often the reply has been, given indiffer- 
ently, as though the matter were of no real impor- 
tance after all: 

"Oh, anything that comes my way." 

There was seemingly no comprehension on the 
part of the applicants for suggestion that they might f^^^, 
have to go out of their way to find something, and 
surely theirs was not a very hopeful outlook, stand- 
ing still until something came by which they might 
seize upon in the chance that it would be the thing 
they wanted. That is a most imsatisfactory way of 
trying to grasp anything worth while, as things that 
are really of value are not captured in this fashion. 
If they get anything, it is not what they might have 
secured had they first made up their minds what they 
wanted and then struggled to reach it. 

I have little use for these girls, and neither has 
the world. But when one says, in reply to the ques- ^][^**J^ 
tion, "Anything I can get until such time as I can get tiii f 
what I want," I say to myself, "There is hope for you i want 
because you have a purpose, and you will keep stead- 
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fast to it, even while you are doing something else, 
tintil you can attain it." 

There is satisfaction in helping this girl, for she 
The stead- wiU justify what you do for her. And she will make 
^ ^" every offered opportunity, no matter how humble or 
how small, a stepping-stone to another, and with her 
it will be steady advancement until she has attained 
her goal. To be sure, she, like the others, has said 
"anything," but there was such a difference in the 
way of saying it, and she did not forget to supplement 
it with purpose and ambition. 

It is the girl who knows what she wants to do. 
Things and then starts out in its direction, who is the most 

ivortu AAV' 

ing, worth likely to win out in the search for place and prefer- 

seekinflT 

ment. Things worth having are worth seeking, and 
they do not— except in very rare cases — ^present them- 
selves unsought. 

In the coiu'se of my reading I came across some- 
thing not long since which seems so apropos to what 
I have in mind that I am going to quote a bit from 
it. In view of the tendency of so many young persons 
to slip along in the vast human drift, this writer — I 
wish I knew who it was, but the individual was swal- 
lowed up in the vast impersonality of the big news- 
paper — said : 

"Beware of crowds ; half of the evils that threaten 
Don't do young womanhood to-day are the consequence of 
crowd doing as the crowd does. The sjririt which gets its 
code of conduct from what everybody does is most 
pernicious, and is opposed to all individual nobil- 
ity and growth. Go with the multitude and you 
will go nowhere worth the going. Drift with the 
common current and you will drift to danger and 
defeat." 

And it is certainly true that nothing wrecks a life 



does 
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so surely as do indecision^ hesitation, and infirmity of 
purpose. Even positive evil does less harm, because ,^^^i^n 
there is something tangible against which to wage 
warfare. Negative qualities are by no means harm- 
less, whether they represent the virtues or the vices 
of humanity. 

There is no place in the world for the purposeless 
person. She is in the way, for she not only fails to 
accomplish anything for herself, but she stands in the 
path of those who have a purpose and are intent in 
carrying it out. 

What the world wants, my dear, and wants sadly, 
are helpers, not dawdlers; those who will assist in^|[25!? 
bearing the burdens of humanity, not those who addjjjgg^ 
to them. It wants workers, not shirkers. It needs jj^*^^^ 
those who will take hold and help, not those who 
stand around in the way while they are trying to 
make up their minds what to do, or whether there is 
anything for them to do except to hinder the work- 
ers. It wants those who know what to do with 
their hands and their brains when there is an emer- 
gency to meet; not those who wail and wring their 
hands and cry out in their helplessness and bewil- 
derment. 

And women such as these, purposeful, strong, 
steadfast, and womanly, are wanted everywhere in^^^h^^^ 
the world. In the home quite as much as outside it. gteadfMt' 
Perhaps even more, since what is taught in the home, ^o"«» 
both by precept and example, is made manifest in the 
world by those who go out from it, trained in it, and 
influenced by it. 

I do not want to disturb your dreaming; being a 
girl, with the universe opening out before you, yoUp^^^J^I*, 
must have your dreams, but be sure that you are not ^^''^ 
content with being simply a dreamer; make them but 
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a prelude to the active work of daily life, in whatever 
place you are set to do your "stint/* and they be- 
come realization. 



High 
ideals for 
girls 



Attitude 
of bread- 
winner 



What em- 
ployment? 



YOUR PLACE IN LIFE 

My dear thoughtful Girl: 

You are quite right. I do believe in girls, and 
I have, as yet, found nothing to shake my belief. 
Yes, and I have my own ideas concerning them, and 
I set high ideals for them. They do not always at- 
tain to those ideals, but they have a most satisfying 
fashion of approaching them rather closely. 

You have come to the parting of the ways. Leav- 
ing girlhood with its freedom from responsibility be- 
hind you, you are preparing to face the world in a 
new attitude, that of a bread-winner. And vou want 
some help and some advice. What shall you do? 

That depends quite upon yourself, what you find 
that you can do the best and the most satisfactorily. 
No one, not even your best friend, can settle the 
question for you. You and your inner self must 
have it out between them, and you must abide by the 
decision. 

When a girl finds, as you have found, that she 
must go out of the home into the world as a wage- 
earner, she is quite likely, unless she has some one 
to restrain her, to jump blindly at some occupation 
or profession which she fancies that she would like, 
without stopping to consider whether or not she is 
fitted for it. Or it may be that some friend has a 
position, and that suggests to her whether she might 
not find employment of a similar nature. As a rule 
she thinks, first of all, of what she considers the light- 
er kinds of work, or, as she sometimes expresses it, 
"ladylike employment." 
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When she takes this view of the subject she starts 
out with a mistaken attitude toward labor. All work Rcspectingr 

one 8 work 

is what the worker makes it. She may refine the . 
coarser tasks, or she may coarsen the finer ones, by 
the spirit in which she regards them or her manner 
of doing them. She brings her work to her own level, 
and when she fancies that people have a contempt for 
it and think slightingly of her for engaging in it, then 
really it is she who despises it, and puts herself in 
a perpetual attitude of apology to the world because 
she has to do it. 

There is one article in my labor creed that I am 
going to give you just here, and that is this: NoJ|«^^to 
worker is ever advanced to a higher place or given a "»««* 
wider opportunity until she has proven beyond all 
doubt that she can do well the present task^ and do 
it graciously and cheerfully. Sometimes, I think, 
these lesser chances are given as a sort of test of one's 
mental and moral strength and powers of endurance, 
and the manner in which one undertakes them, and 
either makes failure or compels success, determines 
whether or not there shall be further opportunity. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer once told me of a 
young teacher whom, as a member of the Board of {}j^**^jf^« 
Education, she was called upon to counsel. The''®'''^ 
teacher in question was not succeeding very well, 
she was not doing the best that might be done, and 
she was either to find a way to do better or give in 
her resignation. Full of S3mipathy for her, as she 
always was with every girl who came under her no- 
tice, Mrs. Palmer set herself to get at the root of the 
trouble. She got it when the girl said to her, after 
being told that her work was not satisfactory: 

"Oh, Mrs. Palmer, I know it. I did want to be 
a milliner. I just love to work among the ribbons and 
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flowers and things, but I thot^bt it was moore gen- 
teel, and people would think more of me, if I was a 
teacher." 

"What a pity," said Mrs. Palmer, "to spoil a good 
milliner for the sake of giving to the community an 
indifferent teacher, and for such a silly and stupid 



reason." 



In one of Sophie May's delightful books for girls 
one of the characters says: "I have done what I 
could." She spoke in a tone of despair, because fail- 
ure had followed effort. 

"No," said her sister, to whom the complaint was 
"Y<m made, and who saw the true state of affairs, "no, 
whatypa you havc douc what you couldn't." 

The trouble was the girl had turned away from 
the things which she could have done well and to ad- 
vantage, and had tried to write a book, not because 
she had a genius for expression, not because she had 
a special message to the world, or, indeed, anything 
to say, but because she considered that it was a fine 
thing to be "literary" and very "genteel" to be a 
writer. The foolish girl. 

The fatal rock of gentility! Many a career has 
Fatal rock gone to shipwrcck on it. In the case of this girl no 
publisher could be fotmd to take the book, or would 
even consider it for a minute after the first page had 
been read, and the disappointed writer, instead of 
trying to do something in which she might have woa 
success, was making excuses for her failure. 

But with the help of her sensible sister, she 
learned the lesson, and was happy when once she 
compelled herself to recognize the truth that she — 
no more dian another — could compd success in any 
desired direction if she had only desire to help her. 
And yet, after all, she was not unlike the majority 
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of ambitious girls who have not the special ability to 

back ambition. They invariably want a career which To adue?e 

•^ / 1 /• /• • •access 

will achieve success. But each one has first to find 
out what real success is. And that must be an indi- 
vidual thing, for it hardly ever represents the same 
thing to two different people. And, as a consequence, 
the question of a career must always be a personal 
one, and can only be answered satisfactorily and con- 
scientiously by one's own self. 

And so when the girl who seeks for a career in 
the industrial world faces the question: "How shall I 
choose?" the reply should come to her clearly and 
plainly, so that she can not fail to hear it: "Choose JJf^J^^? 
the career which has chosen you." There can be no<^*»»"^y^ 
mistaking the reply. It is concise and emphatic. And 
in this choice lies certainty and safety. Outside it is 
danger and uncertainty, for no one can effectively 
handle that which does not belong to her. 

The average girl is clever and bright, and she 
knows what she can do well, and in what direction ^jj^^ ^^^ 
success lies for her. But the truth is she doesn't al- ^^ ^^ 
ways like the direction^ so she pretends to misunder- 
stand. She would prefer to go in some other path 
quite opposite to the one indicated. She is like the 
young man of whom I once heard at a gathering of 
clergymen. He was as unfit as any one possibly 
could be for the profession of minister, nevertheless 
he presented himself as a candidate for the theo- 
l(^cal school. The dean saw at once his unfitness 
and began to argue the matter with him. But the 
young man was stubborn, and insisted that he had 
had a special "call," that God had revealed his duty 
to him in a dream. 

"And what was the dream?" asked the dean. 

"I dreamed that I was gazing into the clearest 

K _Vol. 4 
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sky I ever saw, when there appeared before my vi- 
"P. C" sion the letters T. C in pure gold, and I knew that 
it meant Treach Christ' " 

The dean paused a while as though considering; 
then, putting his hand on the yotmg man's shotilder, 
said impressively. "You have made a mistake in your 
interpretation. You should have seen that it meant, 
instead of what you supposed, Tlant Com.' And, 
Work best my dear boy, you can do God's will and His work bet- 
lines given ter in the place in which He has meant you to work 
than you can in the place which it is evident was not 
intended for you." 

The way is marked so plainly for one that she can 
portunSy ^^^ mistake it unless she does it wilfully. Even then 
passes our she finds that such a bit of self-cheating doesn't work, 
and she has to retrace her steps before she has gone 
very far. She has lost time and opportunity. The 
one she can not recall, and she will find difficulty in 
coaxing the other back. It is seldom that opportu- 
nity passes twice the same way. 

And here is a supplementary word just for your- 
self, dear. It is not what comes to you, but what you 
come to, that determines whether or not you are 
booked to be a winner in the race of life. 

MOTHER'S HELPER 

Yes, my dear, I have a special word for you. 

whS stays ^^^ ^^^ *^^^ ^^^ ought to do Something, you want 
at home to do something, and yet the way does not open. 

Things have shaped themselves in such fashion that 

you can not leave home; at least you feel that you 

ought not. What shall you do? 

The special word that I have for you comes from 

another girl situated just as you are. And it is such 
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a beautiful word. It came to me just a little before 
yours did, and I am passing it on to you, hoping it 
will prove the key which shall open the door to oppor- 
tunity. 

"I have found my place," she said; "it is right 
here at home. It has been written for me, in the book 
of destiny, that I am to be mother's helper." 

Happy mother! happy daughter! Happy home 
that has such a spirit dominant in it ! It was a most she light- 

ens care 

refreshing word in these days, when the tendency »«<* ksacns 
sets so strongly to a life of endeavor outside the 
home. Even the girl who wants, as you do, my dear, 
to "help mother" thinks first, and most naturally, of 
"what she may bring in" by the way of financial as- 
sistance, rather than what she may "keep in" by way 
of companionship and sympathy, sharing in home 
labor, and thus lightening home care and lessening 
home expense. 

Have you ever noticed that when you have a new 
thought presented to you, it is sure to be repeated 
from still another source; and that when you are told 
of a special happening its fellow follows as a matter 
of course? 

I have just had a fresh realization of this thrust 
upon me, and upon this very subject, in which I get a hearten, 
the mother's side. I am going to give it to you, and 
I think it will be a heartener, as well as an added sug- 
gestion. 

Not long since I met, in one of the city shops, an 
old acquaintance whom I had not seen for some time. How the 

^ mother wai 

We Stopped for a bit of a chat, and I could not help strength- 
noticing the freshness of her face, and the vivacity 
of her manner, quite in contrast to what it had been 
the last time I had seen her, when she looked tired, 
and had a most wearied appearance. This time she 
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looked years younger, and so cheerftil and happy, as 
though she had not a care in the world. I couldn't 
help it, I spoke involuntarily^ the words jumping to 
my lips before I could stop them: 

"Why, how well you look, and how pretty you 



The 
home- 
maker's 
science 



are." 

The color came sweeping up into her face, just as 
it had a trick of doing in the days when we were at 
school together before we had grown up and taken 
life's responsibilities. 

"I am just as happy as a child let out for a holi- 
day,'' she laughed; "and, indeed, thanks to Edith, life 
is pretty much of a holiday for me all the time now." 

"Tell me — " I began, but she interrupted me. 

"Indeed I will. It's too good not to tell. You 
know Edith graduated last summer? Well, while she 
was at school she took a special course in domestic 
tnd'Edith scicncc and practical cookery, and when she came 
home she was full of enthusiasm over those particular 
studies. 

"I was having one of the periodical domestic up- 
heavals, such as every woman suffers, and things were 
going aw^fully wrong. I had a most inefficient girl, 
but as we are in the suburbs and the majority of bet- 
ter girls 'don't want to go out of town, ma'am' — 
isn't it maddening? — I was pulling along the best I 
could, doing the larger part of the work myself, and 
paying the inefficient one for blundering her way 
through the rest, growing in the meanwhile more 
tired, and — I must confess it — ^more irritable. 

"Edith saw the state of affairs, and after she had 
been home a few days she came into my room one 
morning and said: 

" *I want a good talk with you, mother, dear. 
Now sit down in that rocking-chair, fold your hands. 
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maid 
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stop thinking about the kitchen for just a few mo- 
ments, and listen carefully to what I am going to say. 
You know that I have got to do something for my- ^<ii.^i^'s 
self; you have done for me all these years, and it is argument 
time that I should make some return. I can go 
away and teach, or do some other kind of work, but 
I would rather stay at home. I have studied house- 
keeping, practically and scientifically; I am a good 
cook, and I like the work of housekeeping in all its 
phases. Now what I propose is this: That you shall 
send away the girl, pay me what you pay her, and let 
me take the care of housdceq>ing and the work as well 
—-except, of course^ what you choose to do, for this 
girl won't shut the mistress out of the kitchen. You 
need complete rest and a freedom from responsibility. 
I need work, and the idea of responsibility doesn't 
trouble me. Besides, I have a few pet theories that 
I want to try, and I don't see any other opportunity. 
I shall stipulate only for a strong woman for the 
washing and part of the ironing and heavy cleaning, 
and I will guarantee to save her expense out of the^^ 
allowance for running the house. I see, you are a 
bit dubious. Well, let me try just for the summer, 
and if I fail, why, in the autumn I can take an out- 
side position, and you can take the house again after 
a good summer's rest.' 

"I was simply staggered I cotddn't say a word; 
but my husband, who had been in the adjoining room 
and had overheard Edith's proposition, didn't wait 
for me to recover myself, but answered for me: 

"'Good, little Edith,' he said, 'you're the rigltf 
stuff. Of course mother will accept your proposi- 
tion.' 

"Between the two I couldn't say a word, but it 
was settled on the spot The girl was dismissed, and 
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Order gradually order was evolved from chaos. And oh, the 
chAot relief to me. I have put everything into Edith's 
hands, and she plans and carries out, and I help when 
I feel like it, and when I do not I rest. Things go so 
smoothly; there is no friction, no fault-finding, and 
I am no longer irritable. Won't you come home to 
luncheon with me, and see for yourself? It is only a 
short ride in the cars, and you can be home for any 
afternoon engagement. Do come. This is one of my 
luxuries, I can bring company whenever I wish and 
the cook never objects." 

Of course I accepted the invitation, and such a 
good time I had. I came away more than ever con- 
vinced of the opportunity that lies at the hand of so 
many girls, if only they would recognize it. 

I hope this little story has done you good. I have 
The told it rather minutely because I thought it might 

^Uito/ be mteresting to hear it from the mother's stand- 



view 



point. And, dear, it is not always easy to get that. 
You see the mothers are so afraid of standing in the 
way of a daughter's advancement, or seeming to be 
selfish, that they don't let the real desire of their 
hearts find a place on their lips. I fancy it would 
be better for both if they did. 

It is a bit odd that a girl, as a rule, doesn't think 
w^fce . that she is being helpful unless she takes a wage-eam- 
waSe* " ing position outside the home. The idea she may oc- 
cupy such a position in the home does not suggest itself 
to her, except in isolated instances, like the one just 
recounted. If it did, just think what a revolution 
there would be in the domestic world. In the place 
of the inefficient girl who has no interest in her work 
except the wage portion of it, and no care for her 
employer, there would be efficient, intelligent, sympa- 
thetic service; while the worker herself would be in 



earning 
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the shelter of her own home, enjoying the constant Advan- 

tages of 

companionship of her mother, instead of being out in home work 

over work 

the world facing unpleasant experiences, which will m the 

• business 

CQme even when one is placed to the best possible world 
advantage, and having time to do the many things 
which girls love to do, but which the girl who is 
constantly employed has no time for doing. Then, 
too, she will be in training for the work that is al- 
most sure to come to her later, as it comes to the 
majority of girls, that of being mistress of her own 
home. She is bringing domestic labor up to the higher 
plane where it belongs, by her own attitude toward it, of the 
and she is performing it with care, thought, and in- worker 
telligence, learning that it is the part of wisdom to put 
brains into the administration of household affairs, 
that if they are omitted such administration is not 
successful. 

Besides^ and this is not the least important conse- 
quence, the relation between mother and daughter is 
made so much more sympathetic and close. As they 
share the work and responsibilities, the joys and pleas- 
ures of daily existence, they grow to tmderstand and 
appreciate each other more fully, and the relation be- 
tween them becomes the most ideally beautiful in the 
world. 

Sometimes, owing to circumstances, the girl has to 
give of her help without financial return. Even under 
such circumstances she may find a way to earn money 
during her unemployed hours. By and by I am going 
to give you some hints as to how that may be done, 
but there is no time now. 
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TO THE GIRL IN THE COUNTRY 

My dear girl of the shall country town: 

Certainly, I know just what you mean. I quite 
understand your Icwieliness, of which you don't dare 
complain to the dear home people, lest they feel hurt, 
and think you have grown away from them, forget- 
ting that both of you have been going in different di- 
rections in very different environments, during the 
years apart. 

After your busy years of school life, with all its 
special and absorbing interests, its ardent friendships, 
its uniform social duties pleasantly and healthily inter- 
mingled with study and class work, it is not to be won- 
dered at if, for a while, at least, you find the quiet of 
your country home monotonous and somewhat trying, 
and that after such a protracted absence, broken only 
by the short vacation periods, the old friends seem 
almost like strangers, and you turn longingly to- 
ward those with whom you have been more recently 
associated. Of course, the time seems long between 
the infrequently exchanged visits, and the times when 
you meet at some gathering, and then — ^as you say so 
pathetically — "there are all the interminable ages be- 
tween." 

I might tell you that these '^interminable ages" 
are rich in opporttmity for self-improvement, and all 
that sort of tiling; but what would be the use? You 
have not yet learned to Kve, in any sense, the life of 
a social reduse, nor is it ri^t that you should. No 
girl of your age has the right to such knowledge, nor 
can she have it unless she is cheated out of her girl- 
hood. You like to exchange thoughts with other per- 
sons, and thus measure your advance in the improve- 
ment which you desire to attain. And I know, too. 
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that society is a necessity, whatever any one mayAssocU- 

« « 1 • « i> tion with 

tell you to the contrary^ and that it must be of your one's kind 
own age, because youth attracts youths and has ever 
since the world itself was young. 

And, my dear, if you will but recognize it, in this 
very desire for companionship comes your best oppor- 
tunity. Don't you see? To make your own good 
times you must take the material you find at hand, no 
matter how unpromising it may seem, and by your 
own individual effort and influence convert it into 
that which shall contribute to your happiness. 

You will often be surprised to find how mistaken 
you have been in your estimate of people when you Get at 
come really to know them. How interesting and at- of people 
tractive they are, how well worth knowing. And 
then you regret that you have not known them before, 
counting all the lost days in which you might have 
been having such a good time, if only both sides had 
not been so suspicious of one another. 

Your attitude of indifference has been resented, 
and the others have simply refused to let you see them Be your- 
as they really are. But when you are no longer indif- friendly, 
ferent, but are your real, hospitable self, when you 
permit yourself to be approachable and friendly and 
human, the whole attitude changes. Then you are in 
a fair way to the solution of the problem of how to 
make life enjoyable for yourself and those by whom 
you are surrounded, and you will, working along the 
lines of this knowledge, build up for yourself a 
stronger character, full of nobility of purpose, alert 
perceptions, and wide S3rmpathies. You will be ready 
to begin the real education for which your years of 
study have been preparing you. 

It is all nonsense, and not only that, it is all wrong, 
withdrawing yourself, as some girls do under similar 
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circumstances, from those by whom you are sur- 
rounded, among whom you are to live, either from 
a feding of shyness, which is more often than not 
mistaken for hauteur by those who can not compre- 
hend how a girl who has been so much away from 
home and has met so many different people can be 
shy, or from a real indifference, which is a mistaken 
and an imfortunate attitude, and which you should 
force yourself to abandon as both unworthy and 
tmkind. 

Any country girl going to the city would be sur- 
prised and disappointed if her city bom and bred 
friend could not tell her all about the places of local 
importance and historical interest, and give her all the 
information which she desired regarding city locations, 
city social life, and city institutions. You know how 
much you enjoy visiting the person who knows her 
town^ and who shows it intelligently and enthusias- 
tically, just as though she wanted you to care about 
her home and the things by which she is surrotmded, 
the things which make up her daily life. 

Well, dear, your friend expects as much from you 
when she comes to your home. And why shouldn't 
you know as much about your surroundings as she 
does about hers? There are many things of interest 
in the country that arouse the curiosity of the city 
girl, and who more than you should be familiar with 
them all, and be able to tell the town friend all about 
the birds, the flowers, the trees, and all the life of 
Nature in the midst of which you have been set? You 
have compdled learning from books, now make Nature 
jrield up her secrets to you. You can do it if you will, 
for Nature opens her heart ro)rally to a true lover. 

I wonder if you have noticed, as I have had occa- 
sion to do, how often it happens that the country girl 
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is unable to distinguish the varieties of trees, to I'^c-Treei, 
ognize the calls of the birds, or to tell the names of the flowers 
wild flowers growing in the fields and woods? She 
has lived among them all her life and has been blind 
and deaf to them, failing to comprehend the wealth of 
beauty by which she was surrounded. Because of their 
very familiarity — "their commonness," she slightingly 
called it — she regarded them with a certain touch of 
scorn as beneath her attention. I hope you are not of 
her class, my dear girl. The recognition of beauty is 
the "open sesame" to much of pleasure and genuine 
happiness. And since the majority of the world can 
not go away in search of it, God has been very good . 
to His children and put the beauty at their very doors, 
where they may find it if only they will open eyes 
and ears and heart to receive it. 

And, I wonder, can't you find a suggestion right 
here for something to do which shall lessen the ennui i" t^««« 
of the dull hours, of which you complain, and in a 
great measure break the monotony of the every-day 
life, which is, you say, so "eventless"? 

If I were a girl fresh from school, bringing with 
me the results of years of study, and were set down in ciubs for 
the midst of the country life so full of possibilities, I ^^^^ 
should form among my young friends a club for the interests 



study of out-of-door things — ^birds, trees, and flowerj 
and so make a point of interest which should, by and 
by, broaden out into many points. Think of all the de- 
lightful walks in the beautiful summer days and of 
the good terms you would get upon with Nature and 
each other. And in the winter there would be stimu- 
lating tramps through the snow to study what a friend 
of mine calls the most fascinating study in the world, 
"winter botany" and winter birds. 

And I would inaugurate delightful evenings in 
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which the newly acquired knowledge should be dis- 
cussed, and there should be music, and reading, and 
games, and they should be what the children call "a 
real good time." 

Everything should be on the simplest scale, and 
done in the simplest fashion; but there should be 
kindly feeling, and warm hospitality, and genuine 
neighborliness back of and underlying it all. It is a 
sad fact, but in these more modem days, with all 
their new ways, there is too little of the old time neigh- 
borhood feeling. People stand aloof from one another, 
in a way, and only meet upon terms of ceremony. In 
the crowding in of affairs people don't have time to 
"neighbor" — ^more's the pity — ^and so they lose a great 
deal out of the heartiness of living, even when they 
gain in "form." There are some old-fashioned things 
that are worth coming back to, and this is one of them. 

And now, dear, just one more word. The girls 
who constitute the young society of the country place, 
girls like you, who want something in the way of pleas- 
ure and comradeship, may well keep their wits sharp- 
ened for all the novel ideas of entertainment which 
will help to pass away many otherwise idle hours. 
But all this should not be for themselves alone. In- 
deed no, for then it becomes selfish pleasure. The 
brothers should be counted in, for they, as well as 
you, suffer from dearth of amusement with which to 
sweeten care and make the hours of leisure pass pleas- 
antly, and the bright influence of the home girls is 
immeasurable. There is more danger of ennui in the 
case of the young man than of the girl, for he takes 
more latitude in finding outside pleasures, which are* 
likely to be dangerous ones. So include the brothers 
in your plans for a good time. 
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HOW THE COUNTRY GIRL MAY EARN 

MONEY 

In thinking about the country girl and what she 
may do, I, someway, never think of indoor c^^pJ^^y" ^*^ o£ 
ments. Always instead there comes to me the vision of ^^^^ 
sweet out-of-door spaces full of beauty, of vitality, and 
of health. One must take the indoor emplo3rments in 
town or city, but where there is, literally, "all out-of- 
doors" to revel in, why should one shelter behind 
walls? And there are so many out-of-door things 
which girls can do as well as their brothers — ^perhaps 
even better. 

It seems to me, looking at it from my standpoint, 
as though it would be one of the happiest and mostg^^jji. 
fortunate things in the world if the remunerative side g^^ing 
of small-fruit growing would more frequently make 
girls forget the notion of turning cit3rward in search 
of forttme, and would tempt others, especially the deli- 
cate ones, out into the sunshine and fresh pure air. 
For these, in their pursuit of dollars and cents, other 
values would accrue, seldom taken into pionsideration 
in the balancing of accounts. If some girl would only 
make the experiment, and then set down on the credit 
side of her ledger the gains in health and spirits, and 
reckcm them with the profits, she would be surprised 
at the result. 

The work should be undertaken intelligently, since 
a good deal of brain work, supplemented by a fair 
amount of manual labor, will accomplish much more 
than a great deal of undirected, haphazard hard work. 
The small-fruit gardens, completely managed, 3rield 
fair returns in money alone. The only capital that is utue 
required is represented by the tools used in the gar- SqJSJld 
den work and a few good plants. In selecting these 
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take the advice not of the dealer — ^who may be inter- 
ested to sell what he has a surplus of, rather than 
what is best for your purpose — ^but of the friend or 
acquaintance who has had some experience in just what 
you are setting out to do. 

The small-fruit gardener may raise strawberries, 
currants, blackberries, gooseberries, and red and 
Space, black raspberries, and by planning and economizing 
exposure space, a good deal may be gotten out of a small gar- 
den. You need to find what kind of soil is best adapted 
to the fruits, and what exposure is the most effica- 
cious in promoting growth. When one really begins 
in earnest to study any branch of floriculture or hor- 
ticulture, it is surprising to see how the interest in- 
creases. Then one realizes what a delight it is to see 
green things growing, and one grows to have a posi- 
tive affection for the plants and shrubs which re- 
spond so generously to the care bestowed upon them. 
One woman who has a successful fruit garden com- 
Preserv- bincs with it the business of putting up preserves, jel- 
comcof lies, and pickles for a firm in one of the large cities, 
and from the combined industries she makes a hand- 
some income. 

And here is an idea for the girl who is not near 
a good and ready market for fresh fruits. She may 
utilize the harvest from her plants and bushes by 
making them into sweetmeats and selling them in this 
form. Of course, she has to find her market; but if 
Advan- she really excels and puts up superior quality of jel- 
piadngthe lies and jams and preserves, she will not experience 

sweetmeats , ,.^ « . « . < « * • 

much difficulty m placmg them advantageously, al- 
though she must go herself to see the houses to whom 
she wishes to consign her manufactures, and make 
her own arrangements. She can do better than by em- 
ploying an agent. She should give a distinctive name to 
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her goods, and have pretty and attractive labels for 
them. I can't begin to tell you the value of attractive 
externals. They double the sale of even common- 
place things. 

In case one takes up this branch of fruit work, I 
would advise adding to the list of things to raise, 
cucumbers for the tiny gherkins, peppers, and to- 
matoes. 

Then there is the raising of flowers: violets, car- 
nations, pansies, and all the old-fashioned garden ^jjJcui- 
posies that so many people love, and so few are able 
to get. Of course, one must know how to do all this, 
and that I can not tell you about, but there are so 
many helpful magazines and books on the subject that, 
by careful study and a following of the directions, 
you may achieve good results. 

Of course, you will understand that success can 
not be won in a day, but that it means steady appli- ^pp^»c*" 
cation, courage, and work, and by and by the reward ^"^^ 
will come. If you do no more the first season than 
pay your expenses and clear your money spent in ad- 
vance for making the beginning, you will do all that 
most business men expect to do in a new venture. 
You may fed sure of somethmg more the next year. 

A tidy little income may be made by raising herbs, 
especially if one is near a city where the markets de- ^^^P- 
mand the best in this Hne. There is very little trouble 
and almost no expense in raising sage, th3mie, sweet 
snarjoram, summer savory, chervil, all the sweet herbs 
that are used in seasoning, and they pay for them- 
selves and the work given to raising them a dozen 
times over. One woman who lives just outside one 
of the Southern cities makes enough during the sum- 
xner to support her all the year round, by raising 
mint. All the large hotds and restaurants are hef 
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customers, and she has practically the only mint gar- 
A South, den in the vicinity, and as a consequence she controls 
an'sven- the market in that commodity in her own part of 



ture 



the State. She evidently knew her opportunity, and 
didn't hesitate at taking it. She was wiser than many 
of her sisters who fail to see what should be plain 
to the vision. 

Then there is the keeping of bees, and perhaps of 
all the minor rural industries none is more appeal- 
Keeping ing than this. Some one has called it, most appropri- 
ately, "the poetry of agriculture." The busy little 
workers, humming among the flowers, extracting 
sweetness out of beauty; the dainty white cells which 
they build and store with the wealth they have rifled 
from the heart of the^ flower, all appeal to woman's 
poetical nature. At least that is what the bee culturist 
says, and there is no enthusiast in the world like him. 
But seriously, many find remunerative employment in 
bee keeping, as others do in poultry raising, which is 
another self-evident coimtry industry. 

One girl has just begun the experiment of raising 
Poultry pigeons for market, stimulated by the example of a 

and pigeon ^ ^ ^ *^ 

raising friend who had made a success of it. 

You see there are many ways, but they all mean 
work and study and patience and perseverance if 
good results are expected. But then it is the same 

study with all things; there is no royal road to successful 
achievement. You will realize that the further you 
advance along life's rugged way. Only don't lose 
courage, and you'll be all right. 



THE GIRL AND THE PROFESSIONS 

The question regarding a girl's right to choose 
and study a profession settled itself some time ago, 
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and there is nothing, so far as ptdslic prejttdice is con- 
cerned, to prevent her from followiiKr her own bent. Has the 

prozessioii 

The only thing to be quite assured of, my dear, hah- cho«n 
ing girl, is that the profession has, in the beginning, 
chosen you, whether jrour desire to enter into any 
particular one is simply desire stimulated by ambi- 
tion, or is the belief, borne in upon your mind with 
irresistible force, that only in pursuit of such a profes- 
sion will happiness be found. 

Once you have decided this question there is no 
further doubt of your duty. The world no longer 
stops to ai^;ue with you, whether you may or may not 
study medicine, or law, or other professions. That 
point was settled when the doors of the schools opened 
to welcome your older sisters. 

Peo0c have long ceased to wonder when tiiey sec 
a doctor's sign bearing a woman's name; they ^T^ fiJJ Jt*work- 
foi^otten to lift eyebrows when the name of a woman «" gained 
lawyer is mentioned; they do not stop to think 
whether the gown covers male or female habiliments 
when the words that come from the one wearing it 
are truthful and convincing. They have grown accus- 
tomed to the idea of women in places where instruc- 
tive and human helpfulness are afforded, and not only 
have they become accustomed to the thought, but they 
no longer hesitate to seek her aid, her cotmsel, and her 
ministrations generally. 

There are names of women physicians which are 
familiar iHmsehold words, their skill is i^qticstioned, ^J^*?^^ 
their devotion to their profession beyond all doubt* 
They have offices as finely appointed as those of their 
masculine confreres, diey make a fine living, and they 
are happy, contented women, loving their profession, 
and practicing it with enthusiasm. And they are 
dearly loved by their patients. You and I know such 
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ones. It took courage, faith, and self*devotion in the 
pioneer workers to struggle through their "day of small 
things/' but the result of their patient labors, performed 
among hardships which the girl of to-day can never 
dream of enduring, is shown in the stable and influen- 
tial standing in the professional world into which the 
struggling beginnings have grown, and the "right of 
way" which is given to woman, as though her right to a 
choice of this profession had always been a matter of 
course, instead of having been won in a long and bit- 
ter contest. 

Girls are now studying for what might be called 
Women as the minor branches of the medical profession, such as 
dentistry and pharmacy. In regard to the former, it 
is said that the women dentists are particularly happy 
and successful in treating children. They are sympa- 
thetic and gentle, they are tactful and have a way of 
drawing the attention of the child and entertaining 
him while they are at work, so that the little one for- 
gets to be frightened, and as a consequence is not 
watching to be hurt. 

In regard to their work as pharmacists, I think I 

Women as can do no better than to quote what one of the 

cists. professors in a leading college of pharmacy says 

on the subject. As this professor is one of the 

critical sex, a man, his opinion is of added value. 

He says: 

"Women are particularly fitted for this work. 
They are naturally neat, and are delicate in their 
handiwork. Eventually the retail drug trade will pass 
into the control of women. It is a business well suited 
to intelligent, wide-awake women, and they seem to be 
developing a taste for it." 

Whether this man's optimistic view will ever be 
realized or notj it is for neither you nor me to say, but 
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certainly there seems to be an opening here for the 
girl who covets it. 

None of the other professions seems to attract to 
it as large a number of women as does medicine. 
Probably the reason for this is that there was even a 9.w ^^^' 

^ dices 

stronger prejudice to overcome; that, as women had 
been nurses for so long, the upward step was more 
naturally taken, and that their presence in the sick- 
room was not strange. 

It took the world longer to become accustomed 
to the sight of women in the courts, and even yet all 
the strangeness has not been dispelled. 

There are certain phases of the law to which 
women seem especially adapted. One does not like to 
think of them in the criminal court, but in the probate JJ^"*^ *• 
courts, or in the civil courts^ particularly in cases which 
concern women and children, they do much good, and 
are accounted successful workers. In the new chil- 
dren's courts they might serve with distinct advantage. 

The women who have studied law are enthusias- 
tic concerning their profession, and wonder that it 
does not attract a larger number of girl students — 
that is, girls who intend to make a profession of it. 
It is quite the vogue for women with large moneyed 
interests to take up the study, that they may better w^men 
understand the value of their property and its wise^^^j^^. 
administration. The knowledge of the principles of JLJS*^nV 
law should be much more general among women than <i»tion 
it is at present, so that they may be able to protect 
their own interests and avoid being drawn into many 
of the pitfalls which are laid, by the crafty and dis- 
honest, for their ignorant and unwary feet. 

As for the ministry, women themselves Kkve 
seemed to hesitate longer at the door of that profes- 
sion, and to cross its threshold with a smaller degree 
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of confidence than they have shown elsewhere. The 
Church offers so many ways in which a woman may 
worlc that she may do all that she can possibly under- 
take without assuming the sacred responsibilities of 
the holy office, even in those denominations which 
admit her to those offices. In the Catholic and Epis- 
copal Churches there are the established orders of 
sisterhoods, in the ranks of which a life may be passed 
devoted to the work of ministering to the poor, the 
needy, the sorrowful, and the stricken ones of earth. 
Who better than these self-sacrificing women can care 
for helpless little children, orphaned^ or worse than 
orphaned, so that they grow up to be useful men and 
women ; can set the straying feet of a tempted girl on 
strong safe places and help her tmtil she is once more 
secure in the possession of her almost lost woman- 
hood; can nurse the sick and comfort the stricken? 
All this is woman's legitimate work, and it does more 
for the genuine regeneration of humanity than all the 
sermons she might preadi. 

The Methodist Church has its deaconess order, 
which works along the same lines, and all the other sects 
have women's organizations to do the work of mis- 
sions, of sustaining hospitals, and of personal labor 
among the poor, which Ixing into |^y the activities 
of the women, and make them strong factors for the 
success of the work of the church to which they are 
attached. 

So while women may be ministers if they will, 
since some theological schools are open to them, there 
is even a broader and more helpful work for them to 
do, in the beneficent ministrations of the Church out- 
side the pulpit. 

It, perhaps, scarcely belongs to the work of the 
ministry, and yet it is a ministering work, this of 
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which I am going to speak to you now. I mean the 
Settlement work, in which women of education and 
refinement leave the environment of their own homes^ 
and go down to live among the poor and miserable 
ones of a city, making themselves "neighbors'' in the 
truest sense of the word. 

There are no special church affiliations in this 
work ; it is done along the lines of the widest humani- J^J^Jf.^ 
tarianism, and without the lines of sect. The underly- tarianiim 
ing idea is to help people to better lives by living among 
them, setting an example of simple, healthy family 
life ; welcoming them to the home, teaching the women 
to cook and sew, establishing kindergartens and day 
nurseries for the children, opening reading-rooms for 
the boys and girls, encouraging them to save their pen- 
nies through the stamp savings banks, and befriending 
them in every way. Some of the most helpful influ- 
ences for good have come from these settlements, par- 
ticularly in Chicago, New York, and Boston, and the 
stories of the development of the various settlements 
make most interesting reading. 

There is one phase of the work that makes it pos- 
sible for many to come in as helpers who would beit»nec- 

easary 

debarred if they were compelled to give their entire jpintpf 
time to it, and that is that one may go for a few weeks 
as a helper to those who stay all the time, and in this 
way be able to do personal work along the lines of 
ministering to the needs of those less fortunate than 
herself. But one must go to this work in a spirit of 
humility and consecration, really caring for those who 
are to be her neighbors and friends. If she goes in 
a critical or a patronizing attitude she would better 
stay at home, for she can be of no use. And she can 
not deceive these people, even though she may deceive 
herself. Poverty and suffering have quickened sus^ 
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picioiiy and have made their perceptions most acute. 

It takes time to win them, but once their confidence 

and affection are gained they are most loyal friends. 

To the girl who wants to do work of this kind I 

How to would say, don't attempt it alone, you will be sure to 

work make mistakes. Go to some well-known woricer and 

volunteer to help her. If she sees the right quality in 

you she will give you a chance. But you must be content 

to work under direction, and let her set 3rou to what 

she is sure you can do the best. By and by, you may, 

perhaps, come to be a leader in philanthropic work, 

but in this, as in training for a soldier, no one can 

ever hope to command who has not first learned to 

obey. 

It is not my present prerogative to argue out the 
of your desirability of any of the professions for giris, all I 
am doing is putting the matter before you exactly as it 
exists, and letting you judge for yourselves. If the 
call to you is clear to undertake any one of than, it is 
not wise to let the call fall on unheeding ears. There is 
one thing, though: if the call is in earnest, it will be 
repeated, and you can not be deaf to it. The great 
danger comes in misunderstanding the call, and mis- 
taking it for something other than it really is. 

There is no reason why studying a profession 
should bar you from family life, or from manying. 
^^^ As to whether you shall still continue in the practice 

™ajriagc of your profession after marriage that is a matter 
which lies between you and the man whom you marry. 
It is not a question for any outsider to argue, no mat- 
ter how strong an opinion that outsider may have. 

There are those who insist that when a girl has 
spent time and money in acquiring a profession, and 
has won success in it^ she should hesitate about aban- 
doning it for the secluded life of home. 
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That depends upon the woman. If she is a profes- 
sional woman above everything else, and counts herTUnk 
calling greater and more important than any other, aemusiy 
then she should keep to it; but she should stop and 
think seriously for a long time before making what is 
likely to be an tmsuccessful experiment of combining 
the home woman with the professional one. 

If, on the contrary, the home woman dominates the 
professional one, the matter will take care of itself, 
and no one outside can influence it. But it is a mis- 
take to count her training wasted, for no woman can The more 
bring too rich, a store of knowledge, of mental training, knows, the 
of ability, into the management of the home. The more good she 
she brings to it, the richer it will be, and the stronger 
its influence upon the community. So, my dear, count 
nothing lost which makes for the uplifting of the fam- 
ily and the home. 



THE NEWSPAPER OFFICE AND THE STAGE 

The two professions which seem to attract the 
greater number of girls are newspaper work and act- estimate 
ing. And the majority seem to think that no work o£ paper wirk 
preparation is needed for either, and that all that has fng ^ 
to be done is to announce an intention, and the way 
will open at once. 

All of which goes to show that they know abso- 
lutely nothing about the real demands of these most 
absorbing and exacting of all t^he professions. 

There is a glamour about them^ half shrouded in 
mystery as they are, which irresistibly attracts the im- 
aginative girl, and, as she judges wholly by externals, ij ei^r- 

n Aid 

knowing nothing of the work, but only seeing results, 
she fancies that they are easy, pleasant vocations, 
which bring one good returns in money, are full of tri- 
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umphs and gayeties, and in pursuit of which there is 
only happiness. 

The ideas which the majority of outsiders have 
regarding newspaper work are most remarkable, and 
it is most difficult to dispel them. 

I had a letter a few years ago which will illustrate 
what I mean— one of many, but I choose this because 
How one of the absolute frankness of expression and the utter 
mat^^ ignorance of the situation which the letter disclosed. 
A girl wrote me that she had been teaching for a num- 
ber of years until she was overworked, and was suf- 
fering from nervous prostration. Still she could not 
give up work, she was dependent wholly upcm her 
own exertions for support ; and so, while it was abso- 
lutely impossible for her to continue teaching, she was 
turning to an easy method of gaining a livelihood, 
and had settled upon newspaper work, as writing was 
so easy for her, and she trusted to my kindness to se- 
cure a position for her upcm one of the city papers. 

My whole heart went out to the girl, poor, tired 
overworked body, but what a task it was to tell her 
siewspaper her mistake. The average newspaper office is any- 
nuDids thing in the world but a sanatorium for nervous in- 
valids. If there is a profession in the whole list 
which demands alertness, aliveness, coolness of head 
and steadiness of nerves it is this one. If one is a 
successful newspaper worker she hasn't time to be an 
invalid. The world doesn't stop for her to have a 
headache, or a backache, or any ailment. If she must 
indulge in any of them she simply has to drop out, and 
the big machine whirls along without her, never 
missing her, never thinking about her. If, by and by, 
she gathers strength and breath to catch it as it 
speeds along, she is altogether fortunate. 

Now I know that there is no more delightful, more 
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fascinating, more satisfactory profession to the girl 
who is adapted to it than is newspaper work. And I Natural 
know also that there is no more disappointing, more 
wearing^ more impossible one than this same profes- 
sion is to one who does not come to it naturally, and 
because she is bom to it. 

It requires something more than the ability to 
write good English, although this is an indispensable 
requisite. One must have tact which shall enable her Feeling 
to approach persons without offending them ; she must pression 
have the respect for herself and her profession which 
shall not only challenge but shall exact respect from 
those with whom she comes in contact ; she must have 
an absolutely correct sense of news values, so that she 
may discriminate between various pieces of informa- Jact, 
tion which come to her, and she must be as prompt 
to obey orders without questioning them as is the 
soldier. 

She must be ready always to sink her own individu- 
ality and merge it into that of the paper which she rep- „ 

o« . . « . ^ Sinking 

resents. She must never try to reward private favors of indi- 
or ptmish private piques in her professional capacity, 
for every time she does it she perils her position and 
loses value as a worker. For while she is engaged in 
the work of the paper, she is the paper. Its opinions 
are hers, its policy is hers, its honor is hers. Outside 
of the ojBice she may have her own individuality, her 
opinions ; but for these neither the paper nor its editor 
is responsible. 

There is the same trouble about this profession, 
however, that there is about teaching. It is sadly in Over- 

. crowding 

danger of being overcrowded. So many girls are »n news- 
coming into it that the economic conditions are being 
disturbed, and there is no longer the opportunity to 
earn such good salaries as formerly. The market is 

^ L Vol. 4 
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becoming overstocked with workers. To be sure, the 
good, earnest, original workers keep their places, and 
the newcomer who really amounts to an)rthing worth 
while and proves herself is reasonably sure of work, 
but even they are crowded by the throng of more or 
less incompetent aspirants. 

Just at present I think that the field of short story 
story writing offers more to the beginner than does news- 
'^**"' paper work, straight and simple. The editors of. 
magazines say that they find their greatest difficulty 
in getting good short stories. They are deluged with 
"articles," with offers of department work and "spe- 
cials," but too few short stories which are available 
are offered. Here is a suggestion to the girl who 
"finds writing easy." This was the suggestion which 
I made to the girl who wanted to take up newspaper 
work as a rest from school teaching and a cure for 
nervous prostration. 

I don't know whether she took my suggestion or 
not, as she never replied to my letter. I am afraid she 
did not believe what I told her, and set me down as 
uns3rmpathetic and unwilling to help her, because I 
couldn't do it in the way which she desired. Really 
sometimes one is tempted to stop trying to be helpful 
when one's best effort is questioned, and one's honesty 
and sincerity openly doubted. Still what is there to 
askuig do but to tell the truth ? I want to impress something 

advice • % • . t j« • r 

Upon your mmd just here, my dear; if ever you are 
moved to ask advice of any one, especially if that one 
is a stranger, treat the advice respectfully, even if it 
does not run in the way of your desire, and believe 
— since the time is taken to give the reply asked, time 
which often can be ill spared from hours that are al- 
ready overcrowded — ^that the reply is honestly given, 
and is without prejudice or selfishness. There can be 
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no motive to the one giving out of her store of expe- 
rience to set another on the wrong road^ or to dis- 
courage a worthy ambition. Please remember that, 
won't you? 

The same thing, practically, that has been said Aj'^*** 
about the newspaper worker holds true of the aspirant »«« <>» the 
for the stage. The girl who is attracted to it from the 
way it appears from the front of the curtain, on the 
other side of the footlights, would be astonished could 
she realize the hard work that had been done to reach 
such accomplishment. 

The dramatic profession is one of the most exact- 
ing of all the professions, and the most ungrateful if |^*^^^ 
the player does not meet with every demand of the oj the 
public. I wonder if the girl who "wants to go on 
the stage" realizes when she witnesses the successful 
performance at what cost of brain and nerve it has 
been made successful. How many hours of study 
have been given to it, how much rehearsal and drill 
have been necessary before it was in the shape in which 
it is presented to the public. 

Whoever thinks it is an easy life is as much mis- 
taken, yes, even more mistaken than the girl who 
looked upon the newspaper as an easy means of eam- 
ingf a livelihood. The girl who wants to be carried The girl 

** ® who wants 

alon^ with no special effort of her own would better to be car- 

ned alongf 

keep far to one side of the professions of literature, to keep 
newspaper makmg, or the stage. In fact, I don t know 
what profession or industry she should attempt. After 
a good many years of pretty steady work on my own 
part, and seeing the experiences of other busy women, 
it has been borne in upon me somewhat strongly that 
there is nothing easy in work of any kind. 

And, come to think of it, I don't see much that is 
easy or satisfactory in being idle. Life in itself is a 
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rather strenuous matter, and the best one can do with 

Good 

work the it is to make it as well worth while as possible. Pretty 

tion of much all the satisfaction one gets is in making her own 

life so full of sweetness and helpfulness and strength 

that the world is the better for her living in it. 

What has that to do with a profession? 

Just as much as it has to do with all the rest. 

Having those 4}ualities as a woman, you are surer to 

amotmt to more as a worker. They help to success. 

Now, my girl with the newspaper ambition, and 

you with the strong and unyielding determination to 

win your place in the dramatic world, having the es- 

firmness, scutial qualities of courage, determination, self-con- 

troi, trol, the ability and the willingness to work under 

direction, and the firmness of purpose to make you 

keep "eyes to the front" all the time, no matter what 

temptations come to make you wander to one side, 

who have not mistaken the desire for notoriety for 

Room at true ambition, go ahead and win. There is room at 

the top, if you have the requisite qualities and gifts to 

take you there. But don't falter by the way. And if 

you fail to reach the summit of your ambitions don't 

blame your editor or your manager and don't rail at 

fate. The fault probably lies with yourself, that you 

have overestimated your powers and attempted more 

than you were able to perform. 



THE ILLUSTRATOR AND THE PHOTOG- 
RAPHER . 

If I were a girl possessed of artistic talent, which 
and*pJofit. did not reach the point of genius, I think I know what 
to artistic I should do. Accordiug to my special bent, I should 
turn my attention in one of two directions, either to- 
ward illustrating or photography. 



the top 
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Both of these fields open pleasantly and profitably 
for clever girls, and it is not a surprising matter that 
so many are already turning toward them. 

To begin with illustrating and the opportunities 
which it offers. We are living, at present, in a pic- ^^^>«" 
torial era. The magazine, and even the newspaper, 
which is not illustrated profusely, is the rare excep- 
tion, and one can almost count the number of them 
on the fingers of one hand 

And the work is surprisingly good, too, and is 
constantly improving. Why, some of the newspapers 
are every day printing pictures which are far more 
meritorious than were the magazine illustrations of a 
quarter of a century ago. 

It naturally follows that when there is such an in- 
creasing volume of work there must be a large num- 
ber of workers needed, and it follows^ also, as a mat- ^^ 
ter of course, that the best quality of work is called ^^'jjjty <>' 
for. And not only that, but there is also a demand <»>i«d ^o*" 
for originality of conception and of treatment. Even 
the fashion pictures, which in their first estate were 
doll-like figures upon which clothes were displayed, 
are made to express something, to carry out some idea Fagy^,^^ 
beyond that of being a convenient dummy for the 
modiste and milliner. 

They are pictures with a motive, the composition 
is usually good, they represent attractive, well-clothed 
women, and they tell, in themselves, what the special 
fineries are for. The evening gowns are frilly and 
frivolous, just as fliey should be, and the gowns for 
the out-of-door sports have a dash and go to them. 
Why, not only do these girls, who make the fashion 
pictures, tell one what to wear, but just how to 
wear it. 

There is another opportunity for the girl artist in 
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the illustrating of children's books and magazines— 
both for children and about them. And in these days, 
when children are so constantly to the fore in litera- 
ture, this field is a wide one. 

The most remunerative field for the illustrator, es- 
pecially if with the talent for drawing is a vein of 
originality and a quick sense of humor, is advertising. 
And the girl who can make a pretty, a striking, or a 
quaint picture, quite out of the ordinary, and can also 
weave clever rhymes, has a lucrative profession right 
at the ends of her fingers. Don't you recall how 
many of the very bright and funny advertising pic- 
tures are done by girls? 

The camera affords almost as good an opportunity 
as does the brush and pencil — ^not merely in portrait 
photography, which has become an art, but in nature 
work, in architectural reproduction, and in pictures 
of interiors. Animal photography is another phase, 
also bird photography, which occupies a place by it- 
self, and is of the greatest importance to the ornitholo- 
gist in his study of bird characteristics. 

One calls to mind a number of girls who are mak- 
ing great success in this line of work, as well as among 
the illustrators. Indeed, in some of the cities the best 
portrait work is done by women. They do not have 
the large open studios that the men photographers 
must have to meet all the general business demands, 
for their clientele is smaller and more select, and with 
this clientele they are able to command prices which 
are prohibitive to the multitude \s^ich "wants its pic- 
ture taken." 

As a means of illustration, along certain lines, 
photography is rivaling the pencil. The half-tone re- 
production of a photograph is more economical for the 
papers and magazines, is a quicker process where 
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haste must be employed ; and where perfect accuracy 
is desired it is better for use. But each method of illus- 
trating has its own special field, upon which the other 
may not encroach. 

While portraits and pictures of buildings and 
places, and even bits of natural scenery, are the pho- 
tographer's legitimate field, which she may hold with 
perfect fairness, the illustration of poetry and ro- t»on» of 
mance belongs to the mistress of the pencil. AndwiMnce 
there is enough for both of them to do, and neither pencu 
need feel that the other is encroaching upon a domain 
which she alone has the right to occupy. 

Of course it is understood that the photographic 
illustrator does something besides merely snap a 
camera at everything which she comes across. She 
has much to learn in her art before she becomes a . 
proficient in it. In the first place, she must have as sense nec- 

. . . - . essary to 

true an artistic sense, as correct a perception of pic-photo^ 
torial values, as must the artist who paints or works in fiinstrloor 
black. and white. She must be able to tell at a glance, 
almost, if certain things, or bits of scenery, beautiful 
in themselves, will be as beautiful when taken apart 
from their surroundings and set alone as they are in 
the contrast or harmony with other beauties. 

This quality resides within herself and only needs 
cultivation. If she hasn't it, she might as well give 
up before she begins, and save a waste of time and 
money. Having the quality and the enthusiasm 
which always accompanies it, she has then to master 
the technical part of the profession, and learn the 
process from the beginning, when she selects her sub- 
ject, to the very end, when the completed picture is in 
her hand. 

She must develop her pictures herself, and must 
attend to every detail. She must stain her fingers 
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Details With the chemicak, and must work in the seclusion 
photo- of her "dark room/' as well as in the beautiful sun- 
lights for an mspiring bit of out-of-doors^ or the de- 
lightful atmosphere of an "artistic" interior. 

There is another way which the girl of artistic 
Designer tendencies may take in a practical form to make a 
wall paper, Career, and that is as a designer of fabrics, wall paper, 
carpets, and the like. Of course this needs a different 
Une of training from either of the other lines spoken 
of, but it has to be just as thorough, and there must 
be the same underlying mental quality and the same 
talent. But in this case the training is purely tech- 
nical and mechanical, and is tmdertaken at special 
schools of design. The beginning of the training may 
be the same for the illustrator and designer, as both 
must, first of all, learn to draw ; but after a while their 
educational paths diverge, and one goes to the art 
school, the other to the school of design. 

Most of the large manufactories employ, steadily. 
Two ways a number of designers, who do nothing but make the 
work designs to be reproduced in the fabrics or papers. 
Then there are others employing outside artists who 
work independently and submit designs for approval. 
Either way brings its remuneration, but the girl who 
wants a steady income upon which she may depend, 
knowing what she will have to spend weekly, prefers 
the former method. One can adapt one's self better 
to the regular smaller income than the larger one if 
it is intermittent. There is nothing like knowing just 
what you have to live on, for then there is no uncer- 
tainty in the living. 

And besides the fabric designing, there are other 

Designer b^aiiches of the same work, and there is no reason 

Cure"*"*'" ^^y ^ ^^' should not undertake any of them as well 

as her brother. One is the designing of furniture. 
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Surely the girl knows what is needed about the house ; 
she is quick to comprehend where improvements may 
be made in things already existing, and conveniences 
added where they had been omitted. The woman may 
be trusted almost every time to unite beauty and util- 
ity — which is the most powerful canon of the Morris 
idea of domestic art — and she will find a way to make 
things comfortable as well as graceful in shape. 

Designs have to be drawn for ornaments sndornuitota 
jewelry, and why should not the girl who lives near a jeweiiy 
manufactory of this kind try her hand at producing 
something new and attractive? 

I suppose it is perfectly legitimate to add to this 
list the designer of costumes. This, which should be 
a purely feminine employment, has quite as many men 
engaged in it as it has women, a somewhat anomalous 
situation, it seems to me. I know a girl who designs 
all her own gowns, and she always is just a step in of costumes 
advance of the fashion. It has happened more than 
once that she has designed and superintended the mak- 
ing of a gown for some special occasion, which has 
been admired and talked about and wondered over, and 
the very next issue of a fashion magazine would have 
the leading features of the pretty dress. She often 
says that if necessity should ever compel her to be a 
bread-winner, she would take up dress designing. 

THE ARCHITECT AND THE DECORATOR 

Have you ever thought seriously of architecture 
as one of the professions open to girls? It seems 
to me that it offers a most attractive field for them,««M* 

STofession 
, ^ ^, o^- ^- o orgirU 

following that profession than would be dreamed of 
at first thought. In the first place, they mostly work 
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in offices, under the direction of others rather than 
independently in offices of their own, and then they 
are widely scattered. 

Still it is by no means an overworked profession, 
as are some of the others^ and there is room for the 
successful one at the top, and room also for the girl 
who confines herself to architectural drawing. There 
are girls in the dasses of students taking the archi- 
tectural course in most of the technical schools, and 
dtuing the past few years quite a number have been 
graduated from these schools. 

Knowing as women do the needs of a home and 
the things which make for convenience, it seems the 
most sensible and reasonable thing in the world that 
they should make successful architects of dwelling- 
houses. I know, if you do not, that the housekeeper 
always complains that, while the architect will give 
her a pretty house, and that he will make the most 
delightful arrangements of the ''show rooms," as it 
were, the drawing-room, the library, the dining-room, 
the "den," and the bedrooms, he will never make 
the kitchen convenient, will never give her all the 
closet room she needs, and will sacrifice her well-being 
to his idea of proportion and beauty every time. 
Then the idea of "saving steps" never enters his mind, 
simply because he has no idea how steps in housework 
multiply, even when they are reduced to their lowest 
terms. 

Now these are things that the girl would know in- 
stinctively ; and while the house which she might 
design would lose nothing of artistic value or of 
attractive appearance, it would gain immensely in con- 
venience. Being a woman with a woman's fripperies 
in the way of wardrobe, she would plan closets and 
drawers and shelves and cedar presses and all such 
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needed places for the house she designed. And she 
would have the kitchen spaces utilized, and storerooms 
and pantries situated with some thought of their re- 
lation to each other and to the work. That is, all 
this would be expected of her, and understanding what 
was expected, she, being keen and clever, and know- 
ing the advertising value of a perfectly suited client, 
would do her level best to meet the expectancy. 

I have heard the objection made that while women 
could do the purely artistic part of the work, furnish- 
ing designs and drawing elevations and plans, ^?'^.^^ 
they could not do the practical part — ^that is, maket^*twom- 
the estimates of material to be used and its cost. This not practi- 

cal knowl- 

may be true in the case of those who are employed in e<ige 
offices simply for draughting; but a girl architect in 
one of the large cities, who, with her partner, another 
girl, had built several houses and one or two public 
buildings, told me that they not only made their own 
plans, but they made the estimates of cost, measured 
for the materials, and superintended the building. 

So it seems that girl architects can do all the 
work of the profession, even if they do not all of them 
do it. I take it, however, that the same is true of 
men, and that those whose specialty is draughting 
don't attempt an3rthing else. 

Wherever architecture leads decorative art follows. 

While there are women there will be homes; and 
women will never cease to desire beauty and attrac-,„ 

^ • « mi . t ... * « Women's 

tiveness m their homes. This desire is mbom and >«*>«« lo^e 
universal. It is the woman's hand that can give — ^that in • home 
has given — ^to many a home that mysterious charm» 
that atmosphere of harmony and quiet happiness whicH 
is felt the moment the entrance door is swung open 
to the visitor. Such women have possessed, uncon- 
sciously, a knowledge of the laws of color and har- 
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mony and have been naturally endowed with the re- 
quirements which make many a woman of to-day the 
successful interior decorator. 

Within the past three decades — since our Centen- 

The inte- nial at Philadelphia, which was the beginning of dec- 

rator orativc art education with the majority of Americans, 
indeed — ^the profession has grown to a remarkable 
extent, and has brought about a revolution in many 
American homes. It is a profession, too, to which 
women are especially adapted, and it forms another 
attractive vocation for the girl who likes to achieve 
successful results while working among exquisite 
things. 

A girl who can at a glance grasp the situation of 
a home, the character and tastes of its occupants, who 

women in has such a seusc of "the eternal fitness" of things that 
she can understand just what will be appropriate, 
who possesses the royal power to please, individually 
and collectively, who can group all things to perfect 
harmony and unerringly combine tints that delight, 
should find her work in demand, her remuneration 
satisfying, and her ultimate success assured. 

There are few occupations that are so well adapted 

Fitness of to the feminine taste, few offer a greater scope for origi- 

women lor 

the work nality, and there are none in which the genuine artist 
will advance more rapidly. Hundreds of girls whose 
environment and opportunities prevent their entering 
more familiar fields may find their waiting-place among 
interior decorators. 

But, of course, there must be preparation ; one can't 
undertake it without an adequate amount of knowl- 
edge concerning its detail. The best way to get this 
the train- is to go to somc art school or school of design, and 
sary scck such a training as will enable you to make broad 

schemes and comprehensive combinations, which will 
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teach you the laws of harmony and color effect, and that 
mechanical and mathematical knowledge founded upon 
the immutable laws of both nature and science. All 
this knowledge is necessary.' Then obtain the co- 
operation of some architect; for, as I said a moment 
ago^ the time has arrived when architecture and inte- 
rior decoration go hand in hand. They are interde- 
pendent for the perfection of the highest in art. 

This work meets the needs of the rich, and the 
field is not crowded. It also meets the needs of the studies in 
refined but less wealthy class, whose cultivated tastes fi;^ 
sometimes exceed their means for g^tifying their de- 
sire to beautify their homes by the highest canons of 
art. To the girl who will make a special study of 
decorations and furnishings suited to the demands of 
such householders, who will be quick to follow the 
popular taste in a way equally effective, but less ex- 
pensive, there is even a larger, surer opening; for the 
true value of decoration depends less upon the rich- 
ness of material than upon harmony of color and 
arrangement, and the [correctness of the style of 
furniture, which must be of the period of the 
architecture which was represented in the plans of 
the house itself. 

Unless a girl has a large city acquaintance, or is 
working with an architect who has, she will find a some- Fields for 
what large, prosperous town better suited to her pur- 
pose. Her success will be more prompt. She will 
be able to provide material far more artistic and beau- 
tiful than the average local shopkeeper can afford to 
keep in stock. Among the fewer thousand inhabi- 
tants her ideas, her ability, and her taste in interior 
appointments will be recognized almost immediately. 
A business in such a place means less advertising, less 
capital, and less competition. She knows her clientMe, 
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and every member of it has faith in her and the re- 
sults of her work. 

Then there are other phases of decorative art that 
Decorating are less exacting and absorbing, and quite as pleasant 
occaaiooa and remunerative. One of these is the decoration of 
a house for a special social function. A woman wants 
to give an especially fascinating luncheon, or a par- 
ticularly attractive dinner, or she wants some new and 
fetching decoration for a reception. She has tired of 
the regular decorator, whose ideas seem botmded by 
the few conventional things which he owns, has used 
from his beginning in business, and which he carries 
from place to place, so that the community comes 
on to terms of familiarity with them. She wants some- 
thing new and different. Now here is some girl's 
chance. And I am glad to say that there are a few 
quick-eyed, alert, bright girls who have seen the chance 
and taken it. The results in all the cases of which I 
have known have been perfectly satisfactory. The 
girl goes at the appointed time, bringing with her the 
plans which she has prepared, and which have already 
been submitted to the hostess. She has given her own 
orders at the florist's, and has selected the favors and 
souvenirs and all the features of the decoration. She 
goes to work, in a strict business fashion, and stays 
until the tables are all laid, the candles lighted, and 
everything ready for the caterer. She takes a last 
itsrctttnis survey with the hostess^ and then her work is done, 
and all that remains is to cash the substantial check 
which has come to her as the fruit of her labors. 

DOING THE EVIDENT THING 

It is much easier in these days when girls are 
opening so many of the doors of industry and enter- 
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ing them, to see for themselves what lies beyond, to 
catalogue the things they may not— or do not — at- 
tempt than those which they refrain from attempting. 
And yet, on second thought, I am not sure that I 
am rieht. When one comes face to face with facts The open- 
and statistics, one can not find a single door at which dustries to 

A J 1 « women 

some girl has not made a try. And, somehow, the 
strongest locks have a fashion of turning under her 
untrained, groping hands, and the heaviest doors swing 
open, as if on oiled hinges, at her light touch. 

So you see it becomes, after all, not so much what 
she may do as what she will do; what^ indeed, she 
really does. 

Some of the things she undertakes seem, possibly, 
absurd at first thought; and yet, when one considers 
the matter seriously and sensibly, there is nothing ab- J^<»»n| ^^^ 
surd about it ; they become the most natural things in g^^*° 
the world to do, because they needed to be done, and 
it may be no one had thought about them until her 
clever understanding discovered the needs, and her 
quick wit devised the way to meet them. When she 
had made a success of her experiments, many doubt- 
less wondered why they had never thought of these 
perfectly self-evident things before. 

They hadn't, that's all. 

One young woman of whom I know is making a 
very comfortable living at what she calls "professional fi^'g^lrten* 
cheering up." Yes, I think it does need a bit of an f*"*® shut- 
explanation, although after it has been given you will 
see how aptly the name defines the work. 

You know there are hundreds of invalids, "shut- 
ins," who can't get out into the world, but who like 
to have the world come to them, and come in the 
guise in which they like it best. There are some of 
these in every community. And then there are con- 
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valescents, people who, recovering from serious ill- 
ness, have reached the point where they want to be 
amused and entertained, and have got beyond all the 
family efforts. They begin to long for a breath from- 
the outside ; they want to catch at least an echo of its 
happenings, to know what is being accomplished in the 
world of affairs, and they long inexpressibly for the 
sight of a new face, the sound of an unfamiliar voice. 
At this point the young woman comes to them and 
Hertem- begins her ministrations. She devotes a couple of 

perament 

and duties hours daily, as long as she is needed, and she makes 
her clients very happy. She is kindly, good-natured^ 
and always cheerful and bright. She brings the fresh- 
est stories, all the news that is not of an exciting na- 
ture, but rather amusing, and then she follows the 
bent of her particular patron. She is ready to dis- 
cuss religion, politics, literature, anything that is 
wanted. 

She says the ''discussion'' consists in her listening 
interestedly even to things which would usually bore 
her to death, to put in a few occasional words of ar- 
gument or assent. She has thus gained quite a repu- 
tation as a conversationalist. 

Well, others have gained the same reputation in 
practically the same way. I think it was Bronson Al- 
cott who once said enthusiastically of a man that "he 
was the finest talker he had ever heard/' when the 
truth was the man had never opened his mouth once, 
but had let Alcott talk on uninterruptedly for a whole 
hour. 

If the patient wants to play games she makes it 
her business to find out anything new in the line and in- 
troduce it. She plays anything and everything from 
"cat's cradle" to chess. She plays the piano well 
enough to accompany herself in simple songs, and she 
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reads well. If her client is a woman who cares for 
fancy work she takes pleasure in bringing her new 
stitches in knitting or crochet, new patterns of em- 
broidery or lace, or the designs of any odd trifle that 
happens to be going in the way of decoration. 

She gets good compensation for this work, and she 
makes many good friends not only of the people to^^»j«n<^ 
whose pleasure she thus materially contributes, but of pensation 
the members of the family^ who are grateful to her 
for the cheer which she brings to their invalid and the 
respite from care which she affords them. 

I like, as far as I can, dear, to tell you of what real 
girls are actually doing, it is so much more convincing. ^™*^^^ 
A theory is all very well, it serves as a guide-board to *»<>»» 
point the way, but a fact is the place at which the road 
arrives. So, in suggesting to you what you may do, 
I mean to make the suggestion practical by bringing 
the proof that it is already being done. 

Along the same line of work in which the young 
woman just referred to was engaged is another, that of ^^^^^ 
a children's entertainer, a sort of good angel to the 
overburdened mother, who comes certain hours each 
day and takes the little ones and amuses them while 
the mother goes out or takes the rest which she so 
much needs. 

I know a girl whose entire time, except the vaca- 
tion which she permits herself during the stmimer, 
when the children are also away, is taken in helping 
mothers make their children happy. 

She is a well-educated, well-read girl, and she 
loves little children. As a matter of course children ^ram^t 
love her, for always, you know, affection attracts af- |Sge*^'*°^'" 
fection ; and these wise little ones, with their eyes as yet 
undimmed by the world, and keeping something of 
the clearness of vision which belongs to the heaven 
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from which they sq lately came, see through pretence 
and recognize truth. 

An incomparable story-teller, I have seen her sur- 

A teller rotmded by a flock of children as she sat on an old 

stones g^Qjjg ^jji Qjj ^ bright, warm spring day, and told them 

of the fairies of the flowers, and showed them the 
lovely coral drinking cups in the mosses. I have found 
myself envying the children, and wishing I could have 
heard "Cinderella" and "The Sleeping Beauty," and 
all the beautiful stories of mythology for the first time 
from her lips. 

I know a little girl who came home from one of 
those afternoons, and as she sat pensively, her supper 
standing tmtasted, the mother asked her why she was 
so sober. "Oh," said the little child, with a tone of 
real grief in her voice, "Balder, the beautiful god, is 
dead." 

What is there in the witchery of that wonderful 
Balder Norse mythology, when told as the story lover can 
tifui tell it, that makes it so vitally alive, that after all the 

centuries have elapsed since the days before the gods 
went back to Valhalla, and left the earth dark, a little 
American child should echo the sad chant of the 
Norse maidens: 



"Balder the beautiful is dead, is dead." 

Another little maiden, who enjoys the ministrations 
Dancing of this girl, was found by her mother one morning 
daffodiu daucing before a mirror, her happy face wreathed in 
smiles. 

"What are you doing, dear?" she asked. 
"I'm dancing with the daffodils," laughed the de- 
lighted child. 

The girl had recited Wordsworth's poem to the 
children the day before, and its witchery had taken 
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hold of the little one. Isn't it beautiful for a mother 

to have such a helper, even if it is only for a couple influence 

for flroou 

of hours a day? And isn't it beautiful, too, for the 
children to have such a lovely influence about them? 
It is no wonder that mothers seek her ministrations 
and that the days are not long enough for all she 
might have to do could she but undertake it. 

Another thing she does^ is to take the care of the 
children's parties off the mother. She sends out invita- ^^^r 

*^ of chll- 

tions from the list the mother gives her, she makes dren's 

parties 

the menu and sees that it is carried out^ she attends 
to the decoration of the rooms and the preparation of 
the games and the surprises, and when the party time 
comes she is there to suggest and guide and even to 
play with the little ones if necessary. And when the 
children tire of playing she tells them one of her 
wonderful stories, and then sees that they have their 
supper, taking all responsibility off the mother, who 
has a good time with the little ones, and is not all 
tired out with the work of preparation. 

When the party is over she and the mother talk it 
over, just as if the party had been their own ; and then, ^J?"^""*^ 
with her check in her pocket, she slips off home to her 
own good times, or to her work of preparation for 
another day with the children. 

To a girl with the genuine mother instinct and with 
cleverness at entertaining this is a very pleasant way n«^ in 
of earning a livelihood. Of course, it goes without »»vei»i»ood 
saying that she must be a gentlewoman, refined and 
pleasing in manner, thoroughly exquisite in personal 
care and habits, and with lofty ideals of character. 
All this has its influence on children, and is part of the 
unconscious education which goes for so much more, 
in many cases, than that which is pompously im- 
parted and learned consciously. 
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MEETING NEIGHBORHOOD NEEDS 



Special 
talent 



Gift of 
persever- 
ance 



FilHnff a 
neighbor- 
ing want 



Dressmak- 
ing upon 
a new 
basis 



"It is not what I will do; it is what I can find to 
do," was the brave answer made by a girl not long 
ago when asked what she wanted to do in the way of 
wage-earning. 

I commend the reply to you, my dear, in your 
present position. 

Of course, if you have a special talent in any one 
direction, and if the conviction of such possession is 
borne in upon you in a manner that leaves no doubt 
as to its genuineness, then you may be sure that it 
is your duty to cultivate it, because in its exercise lies 
happiness and reward. 

But you say that you have no marked gift, only 
the gifts of patience and perseverance — ^valuable gifts 
those — ^and coupled with them an ambition to work ; an 
ambition awakened and fostered by the need of em- 
ployment. 

Then I will tell you what to do. Look about you, 
find the needs of the community in which you live, 
and endeavor to fill one of these needs. There is 
always a market for good work. People will pay 
for what they want. Fill a want and you have a mar- 
ket. That is the basis of all business. 

Take the very common industry of dressmaking. 
Now don't raise your eyebrows in such marked dis- 
dain. There is dressmaking and dressmaking. It is 
not the old-fashioned kind that I mean, but the new 
individual idea, which only follows models so far as 
to make a gown in the fashion, and which gives itself 
the latitude it desires in suiting the needs of different 
people? This new departure combines originality, 
ideas, and principles. The principles are beauty and 
comfort; the ideas are health and becomingness, and 
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the combination of the ideas and principles makes up 
the originality. There are hosts of women in every 
community who would like to adopt this individual 
mode of dress, but their own dressmakers turn up 
their noses at it, and it is a difficult matter to get 
such gowns made. 

I suppose the reason why so few dressmakers take 
up this mode is because it requires a special intelli- 
gence and artistic instinct to make it successful; but 
the clever girl who has these qualities^ combined with 
an understanding of the principles of fitting, an eye 
for color, and a knack of using the needle, might take 
it up and have all she wanted to do. 

And there are still other branches of this industry 
to which a girl may turn her attention. One of these ^^^^^' 
is the remodeling of gowns. There is a knack inK^wns 
making an old dress look like a new one; and this 
knack once acquired is worth money to the one who 
will take pains to learn it thoroughly. There are 
plenty of women who would be only too glad to pay 
for having their old garments utilized, and as a rule 
the average dressmaker hates the very idea of re- 
modeling, and will not take the pains with the gown 
which she is putting into shape from old material 
that she gives to one made entirely from a new fabric. 
Some refuse to touch them at all. Then, too, not 
every dressmaker who is willing is successful in her 
attempt at making over. I have no doubt that a^^ ^j^^j^ 
young woman taking up this branch of the work alone 
will find her time taken in any community of size. 

I think this from one incident which has come 
under my notice. A girl went into a town to which Jj**«jf*<>'7j 
she was a stranger, and hung out the regulation sign 
of "Fashionable Dressmaker." But it attracted no at- 
tention. Not a person even came to ask her prices. 
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She quickly realized that this state of affairs wasn't 
profitable^ so she set her wits to work to find some- 
thing which should be, without having to give up 
beaten and going away. She had always been success- 
ful in making over her old gowns, and her friends 
used laughingly to tell her that her remade old dresses 
looked more stylish than their new ones. The recollec- 
tion of this was an inspiration. She took half her re- 
maining capital and had another sign made — ''Dresses 
Made Over." The old sign was taken down, this put 
in its place, and before it had htmg half a day a cus- 
tomer came. Others followed, and she soon had a 
good business. Somehow everything that came out 
from tmder her hand took on new beauty, new fresh- 
ness, and a grace all its own. It was just as her 
girl friends said ; her made-over gowns did look bet- 
ter than many new ones. She added to her business 
that of remodeling the mother's gowns for a young 
daughter. 

And that suggests still another phase for the home 
Making^ drcssmaker, one that requires special taste and ability 
dresses — ^that of making dresses for girls in the awkward 
age which comes between childhood and womanhood. 
It would seem an easy thing to do, wouldn't it? but 
any mother will tell you that in nothing does she have 
so much difficulty as in finding a successful dress- 
maker for her little girl. 

And yet nothing is more delightful than working 
on the pretty fabrics of which girls' dresses are made. 
AMowancc Then there is so much latitude allowed in planning 
**ictw *"^ them. Fashion forgets to be arbitrary in this matter 
csque and insists only on picturesqueness. The one thing 
which the girls' dressmaker must not be is convention- 
al ; she. may give free play to her fancy, and the quainter 
the result the more successful she may account her- 
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self, always, of course, assuming that with her quaint- 
ness she combines becomingness. 

Wasn't I right, dear, in saying that there was 
dressmaking and dressmaking? 

Can you make a bow? Or twist the brim of a 
hat into any shape ? Or make a seemingly impossible income 
bonnet becoming to its prospective wearer ? You can ? bic fingers 
Then let me congratulate you, for you have an as- 
sured income at your finger-ends. Having this knack, 
your friends all know of it as a matter of course, and 
they will be glad to employ you to do their millinery, 
especially if with the knack of doing these things you 
have originality in design and artistic taste to know 
what will suit every patron. 

Why not become a home milliner instead of set- „ 

-^ Home mil* 

ting up a shop? *«>««■ 

You will find, like the girl who made over dresses, 
that you will have more to do than if you were to try 
to compete with the milliner who already has "an es- 
tablishment." In the first place, you don't need capi- 
tal to enter the business. There are no expenses of 
rent, help, and the other necessary attributes to a 
store. You don't have to "carry a stock," for your 
patrons furnish their own materials. 

The value of the home milliner to her patrons is 
that she doesn't disdain to make use of the materials ,. . 

usingf sec- 

at hand. The professional milliner, like the prof es- Jf t^SS** 
sional dressmaker, doesn't care to do this reconstruc- 
tive kind of work, for it is a distinct loss to her 
with her regular business. She wants to deal with 
new things. But not only is the home milliner willing 
to use second-hand materials, she will even suggest 
uses to which they may be put. 

It is because she is willing to be economical, be- 
cause she is interested and anxious to help out, that 
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she is successful. In place of having her patrons 
Sariiiff , come to her she goes to them ; she looks over the ac- 
^fe^ ctmiulated odds and ends and recognizes the possi- 
bilities which they possess. She steams and brushes 
matted velvet until the pile is restored and it looks 
almost as fresh as new. She curls straightened feath- 
ers, she cleanses ribbons and renovates lace; and not 
only does these things, but is glad in the doing, be- 
cause thus she saves her customer the money which in 
many cases needs to be saved. 

Are you a skilled needlewoman? Not merely ex- 
Needie- pert in running a sewing machine, for machine work 
is not needle work, but in the use of the needle itself? 
If you are, I see a way for you to earn money as you 
sit at home in your own sewing-chair, quiet and happy 
with your labor. 

I do not know that you have noticed it, but there 
Hand is a gradual return to the fancy for hand-work on 

SCWtlUF 

preferred undcrgarmeuts, and on children's and babies' clothes. 

to luaciuiie 

There are, besides, many housekeepers who will not 
permit machine work on bed or table linen, preferring 
good hand hemming, as more elegant. So the girl 
who can sew well can, with a little trouble in letting 
her ability to do good work and her willingness to do 
it become known, get plenty to do. Even many 
of the large establishments in the cities employ a 
certain number of expert needlewomen to do the 
hand-work that their best customers constantly de- 
mand. The work is done in the home, and to one who 
loves her needle it is pleasant and remunerative. 
All these suggestions are for the worker at home, 
fiSSffor ^"^ ^^y ^ followed by the girl in the city, who will 
Kjri o^^ have a neighborhood patrcMiage, or by the girl in the 
country country, who has the entire community for her cli- 
entele. 
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OVERCROWDING OF THE OBVIOUS EM- 
PLOYMENTS 

You may have noticed^ dear, that I have, so far, 
refrained from mentioning any of what I call the 
"obvious" employments, and possibly you are sur- 
prised thereat. 

This has been quite an intentional omission, be- 
cause I believed that these fields were, every one of why 
them, already so overcrowded that it would be a kind- pioymentT 
ness both to employers and employees if I could help, named 
in any way, to set the constantly swellii^ tide of work- 
seekers in other directions. 

You know how it is when a girl finds that she has 
her own way to make in the world and only her own 
pair of hands and her ready brain to do it with; her 
first thought, if she has been sufficiently well edu- 
cated, is to become a school teacher; or, if she has 
had only the training of the grammar school, to get 
into a store as a clerk. 

These are the most "obvious" of the well-known 
and "habitual" emplo3rments, and, of course, they are Over-, 
the first to suggest themselves. And, as is also a mat- ^^^ '"* 
ter of course, because every one does think of them» 
they are overcrowded with workers, and there is a 
waiting list, htmdreds deep, of applicants for the po- 
sitions when there shall happen to be a vacancy. 

As regards teaching, it is constantly becoming more 
difficult to obtain positions, not alone because of the Teaching 
number of waiting applicants, but because the schools 
themselves are requiring so much more of the teachers, 
requirements which increase in number every year, as 
some new educational fad is brought forward. 

It is not enough that a girl is a graduate of a high 

school; she must, in addition, have a normal school 

M Vol. 4 
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training. She must be well up in so many specialties 
The neoes- that she should almost be a college graduate. Indeed 
ing so much is demanded that teaching has come to be one 

of the most strenuous and exacting of the professions, 

among which it should rather be considered than 

among the industries. 

As to the difficulties which lie in the way of the 
Low wages girl who tries to obtain a position in a store as a sales- 

or cfll^ft- 

women girl, she finds her chief one in the small wage which 
she can earn if she has been so fortunate as to get the 
place. There is no use blaming any one for this state 
of affairs except the girls themselves, who rush for 
the places and so overcrowd them that they destroy an 
even balance of supply and demand. They are dis- 
turbing the economical equilibrium. 

Perhaps I can do no better than to give you, just 
A sales; here, the argument of a girl in this business and the 
story conclusions which she has deduced from her own ex- 
perience. This girl serves behind a counter all day 
in a big department store, and she does not call herself 
a "saleslady," since she is well bred and sufficiently 
well educated to understand the correct use of lan- 
guage. 

"I remember," she said to me, "how enthusiastically 
I went to work when I took my first position, and how 
proud and independent I felt. The pay wasn't large; 
Low w ^^ ^*^' indeed, a mere pittance when it was put in re- 
through lation to the uses for which it was required, but I was 

sharp com- • . « 

petition told that it was all that could be paid, since hundreds 
of girls were ready and waiting to take every place 
that presented itself. That was the time that I learned 
there were 'too many' of me, and that it was mine to 
be thankful I was inside in the ranks of workers, in- 
instead of out in the still larger army of waiters. 
"At first I hoped for advancement, but I soon 
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found that these chances were not for the woman 
worker, except in rare cases. And yet I don't under- Women 
stand why it is so. Women are, as a rule, loyal em- yanccd to 

•^ . "^ the more 

ployees, taking a personal mterest m whatever theyadvant*- 
are doing, not because they are looking for a reward, 
but because it is a duty, and few women ever shirk 
that. They know, too, if they fail or step one side, 
even for a moment, there is the waiting multitude, 
and their places are .filled at once. If the need didn't 
exist for the results of my personal labor I wouldn't 
-stay a moment in my position, but I would withdraw 
so that there should be one unit less in the market of 
supply. But I can't let go, that's all, and I must keep 
on until another way opens." 

With school teaching at one extreme and the work 
of the salesgirl at the other of the "obvious" occupa- 
tions, there are several intermediary ones, of which ^*^«JJjj^^_ 
I should place stenography first, since this promises p**»o»* 
in a miraculously short time to rival the other two in 
point of overcrowding. Out of a dozen girls whom 
I have recently questioned regarding their futures, 
eight told me that they were going to study stenog- 
raphy. The business colleges and special schools of 
stenography are constantly turning out pupils, and al- 
ready the steadily increasing number has had its effect 
upcm the pay. Salaries have been reduced in many 
cases, and it happens, more often than not, that when 5f JJ^y^Jf 
an expert stenographer who has been receiving a good If^' 
salary gives up her position, the girl who succeeds 
her succeeds to the same amount of labor, but not the 
same amount of pay. 

As in the case of the salesgirls, the workers have 
only themselves to Wame for the state of affairs. There ^.^^^^ 
are "too many of them," as there are of the other class ^^n^^ 
of workers. But the mcmient an avenue is opened there 
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is a regular Oklahoma rush for it, and somebody must 
be left out in the cold. And, naturally, in this rush 
there are too many inefficient workers. These, to 
be sure, will, in course of time, be sifted out; but it 
is tiresome to the good worker to have to wait the 
slow process of sifting. 

Typewriting is an employment that is closely al- 
Type- lied to stenography, for the reason that most ;tenog- 
^" "* raphers are typewriters, although the opposite fails 
to be true, as not all typewriters are stenographers. 
It requires hard study and long practice to make 
one proficient in stenography, and it is not inexpen- 
sive. Typewriting, which is a purely mechanical labor, 
can be learned in a few days, and it is only a question 
of practice when one may become an expert. 

An expert stenographer and typewriter told me 
Arerage that the number of girls who receive less than ten 
^^ dollars a week at this work is larger than those who 
get even this stun. Eight, nine, and ten dollars a 
week are the most frequent salaries, while the girl 
who gets steady occupation at twelve, fourteen, or fif- 
teen feels that she is most fortunate. 

Another one says that a knowledge of bookkeeping 
Book- is of advantage to the girl seeking a position with a 
^'**°* business house at the present time. I am sure this is 
true, for don't you recall the number of advertise- 
ments for a stenographer which end with "some knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping is required" ? 

These are what I name the "overworked avoca- 
"Over- tions." I Call attention to them, not because girls want 
Tvoca; setting in their direction, since they are desirable, but 
to point out the reason why they are not more de- 
sirable. There are others which come under this head, 
although not to the extent which these do. 

Telephone offices and exchanges are besieged by 



tions 
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girl applicants for positions, as are ofHces of every de- 
scription where work is offered which a girl can do 
without special preparation. Nor is there any thoitgfat Lack o£ 
of special fitness for the work. The idea is simply that preparation 
t)f getting employment which will give immediate rc- 
tum, since, as a rule, girls do not leave the shelter 
of the home to enter the ranks of wage-earners unless 
it is an absolute necessity. Consequently the consid- 
eration of special preparation does not come into her 
mind. 

And right here is found one reason why women 
are so seldcwn advanced in their positions and given 
larger opportunities. They do not take up the work apt to 
as men do, intending to make it a life work ; it is not work tor 
regarded as a permanent thing, and the girl often men for 
says, openly and honestly, that she accepts it only 
until such time as the coveted position of wife and 
mistress of a home is hers. 

In one way that is natural and all right and I have 
no fault to find. There is no one in the entire list 
of employments that come to a woman's hand to do so <ui work 
beautiful and so important as making a home. But, in 
the meantime, my dear little girl, other work must be 
faithfully done. It makes the way easier for the wom- 
en who are to come after you in the footpath of toil, 
and it adds to the self-respect of every worker as well 
as to her value to her employers. 

So while I would not have you look lightly upon 
the most royal gift that can come into your or any 
other woman's life, neither would I have you stand- 
ing round in an attitude of waiting expectancy, but go 
on in dignified fashion, rounding out your life on 
every side until the greatest glory of perfected wom- 
anhood comes to you; then take it, feeling that it is 
yours by divine right. 
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THE GIRL WHO WORKS AT HOME 

My very dear Child: 

Of course I know it. You needn't offer one word 
of excuse for asking your question, nor apologize for 
'^truding" confidences. There is no intrusion about 
it. You are cordially welcome, and I will do what I 
can to advise you. 

It is gospel true. To no one does the vexed ques- 
tion of self-support seem so difficult of solution as to 
the woman or girl who is forbidden by circumstances 
to enter an employment which shall take her away 
from the home where she is needed. Necessity de- 
mands that she shall be a bread-winner, and it also 
makes it impossible for her to labor beyond the con- 
fines of her home. What is there for her to do? 

In these busy days, when everybody has to depend, 
in a way, upon somebody else for getting things 
accomplished, there should be plenty of opportunities 
for just the work such a woman wants, such as you 
say you want. It does seem — doesn't it? — ^when one 
stops to think about it, as though the more work was 
done, and the greater the number of workers engaged, 
the more need existed for others. It is a case of self- 
multiplication, and is simple enough, after all, and is 
only the fulfilment of natural law. 

The workers themselves become the employers ; 
they can not do work for other people and themselves 
as well. The girl who tends all day in a store, the one 
who does newspaper work or keeps books, or is con- 
fidential clerk for somebody, has neither time nor 
strength to attend to her wardrobe, to make her 
clothes, or even keep them in order. She needs some 
one to do this for her. She is forttmate, indeed, if 
she lives at home and has a mother or sister who does 
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these offices as a labor of love. It means so much 
more to her than the mere doing. It is her best help 
in her effort to be economical. The traditional "stitch 
in time" is taken for her, and the terrible "nine" of 
the proverb are saved. But when no one is at hand 
to do this, it must go undone, or she must take of her 
scant time and strength to do it for herself. How 
she would appreciate some one to whom she might 
send all the tiresome things of this kind. How will- 
ingly she would pay the trifling sum asked for ser- 
vice of this sort. 

Here are two women, each with a need that the 
other can supply. Why can they not be brought to-Supphjnji 
gether, the girl with the clothes which need repairing ^^» «««<*» 
and the other girl with her woric-basket in the corner 
of her room, her deft fingers waiting for the work 
which she might do? 

Now isn't here a suggestion for you? Perhaps at 
first it might be slow ; for one must wait until she can 
let her prospective patrons know that she is willing 
to undertake such work, and then wait a little until 
they grow accustomed to 3ie idea, and make up their 
minds that it is less "shiftless" to pay. some one to 
dam stockings, or to remove the frayed braid from 
a dress and put fresh in its place, than it is to leave 
it undone because they haven't time to do it them- ^^^^ 
selves, or, having time, are too tired. Isn't it pecul- «co»o»y 
iar what nice distinctions people sometimes make un- 
der the name of economy? There are ways of being 
thrifty and saving money, but leaving clothing unre- 
paired until it is spoiled, rather than pay some one a 
few pennies to mend it, is surely not one of them. 

There are some workers in this field, but there is 
room for more. I don't doubt that work of this kind 
could be obtained in every conununity. But it can 
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not be gotten by sitting down and wishing for it. Not 
Use a a bit of it Earnest endeavor and personal attention 
way and to the introduction of the scheme are its best pro- 
spin?'^ moters. The effort must be undertaken in a business 
way and with a business spirit. Half-heartedness, 
even in mending, doesn't pay. But for the girl who 
has nimble fingers, a thimble, and a cheerful deter- 
mination, who is not afraid to say what she wants to 
do, there is a field, not wide, peiiiaps, but pleasant, of 
fairly remunerative labor. 

Experience is often the suggester of many a 
Experience scheme, whether it be your own or that of somebody 
of nrv ^ else, and which comes so closely to you that it is your 
own in seeming, so in sympathy with it are you. A 
need exists, you become painfully conscious of that 
need, and if you have any spirit you set yoursdf to 
thinking what can be done to meet it 

And so out of a bothersome bit of inconvenience, 
shared by hundreds of others, I say to some brave, in- 
dependent, capaUe girl with a clear head and a talent 
for business detail: 

Open a laundry tor women. 
Here is a field, not merely for getting a bare liv- 
ppeninga ing, but for making money, and at the same time 
giving employment to other women, who, having less 
mental endowment than yourself, must gain a live- 
lihood by the most arduous manual labor; and an c^- 
portunity also for meeting a pressing need which ex- 
ists, as every woman knows who is compelled to rely 
upon the average washerwoman to keep her clothing 
clean. 

Qean, did I say? 

I humbly beg pardon of every one who has to sub- 
T*>« mit to the torture of having her cherished possessions 

Ignorant '^ ^ , . . 'n 

washer carried away every week to come back agam a tnne 
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grayer than they went away, and redolent of the min- 
gled perfume of cabbage and tobacco. The pretty 
embroideries and delicate laces are limp from dis- 
couragement, if, indeed, they are not hopelessly 
torn. 

But what is the use of further description? All 
girls who are dependent upon their own exertions 
for a livelihood, and are compelled to forego the 
pleasure of taking personal care of their own dainty 
clothing, know all about it ; and it is for the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions which exist that I make the 
above suggestion. 

Now, my dear, be sensible, and don't let your soul 
rise to arms at this idea. I didn't say a word about Jhe dif- 

^ terence be- 

your "taking in washing"; look back and reassure tween 
yourself. There is all the difference in the world be- and scienoo 
tween "opening a laundry" — which was what I did 
suggest — ^and "taking in washing," as you put it with 
such open scorn. The one is. a sort of hand-to-mouth 
method of bread-winning by the hardest of daily toil, 
the other is the management of a lucrative business. 
This is not mere theory on my part; the perfect 
feasibility of such an undertaking has been proved, 
and by two college girls, who thought they saw the 
way to a quicker competence and a really easier pres- ^, 
ent life than they could enjoy as teachers. The "Sun- shine" 
shine" laundry in Brookline, Massachusetts, managed *" ' 
by two Wellesley graduates, is one of the most flour- 
ishing industries of that town. The business reaches 
into Boston and out to the near suburbs, and its cr^y Conducted 
wagons with well-kept horses and carefully dressed coii^ 
drivers are a feature of the streets. They do the best ^*"*" 
kind of work, and they have all they can do. Of 
course, they do none of the real labor themselves; 
they do enough when they supply the brains to foimd 
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it and the business ability to keep it going. They 
are making money, and by and by they will retire, 
when they get ready to live at ease and can find two 
others capable of succeeding them and canying the 
work along the lines which they have set for it. 
In the near suburbs of every dty or large town 
How to places just fitted for this kind of business may be 
found at a moderate price, or a small rental if one does 
not wish to buy. If cxie already has a home of that 
kind, why, so much the better, and the easier she will 
find it to begin. 

The fitting up of the laundry at first is a bit ex- 
pensive, but one needn't wait for that. She may be- 
gin with what conveniences she has, and as her work 
increases add the coveted others by degrees. 

There is good opportunity in this woilc for co- 
Manage- operation, as is seen in the Brookline venture. Two, 
business or cvcu three, girls could form a partnership, and 
undertake the business together. One could overlook 
the workers, see that the head laundress was compe- 
tent and kept the help busy and contented, the other 
should keep the accotmts, make out the bills, and at- 
tend to the details of this kind. By sharing work in 
this way, a larger business could be undertaken, and 
as it grew, needed appliances added and the force 
of workers increased. 

Of course, the personal supervision of the man- 
Need of ager must be given, and she must insist upon the 
supervision finest grade of work, although she need not do any 
of the hard labor. 

I have said more about a laundry for women, be- 
cause there seem to be plenty of places which make 
a specialty of working for men, but make little or no 
provision for women's or family work. There is noth- 
ing more unpleasant about a business of this kind than 
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about any other, and there certainly is not the com- 
petition which exists in most others, so that the chances 
for making a living are well assured. The girl who ^^^^^^^ 
undertakes it must have a capacity for business, and«««»*nd 

'^ •' ' capacity 

be quite in earnest to make a success. And if she*or*>tt«- 
Starts right there is no reason why she should not only 
have a paying business, but one which will give her a 
surplus to put away against the proverbial rainy day 
when washing is out of the question. 

Do you see the difference which I told you ex- 
isted ? 



ness 



THE PRIVATE SECRETARY AND THE 
LIBRARY WORKER 

The world, in this twentieth century of its his- 
tory, is a busy, hurrying place, full of work to be£j^^^ 
done, plans to be carried out, reforms to be inau-^J*^«* 
gurated, new sciences to be developed, new phases of 
social living to be met, new conditions to which it has 
to adapt itself, and it whirls irresistibly along, car- 
rying everybody and everything with it. 

Whoever stops, even to catch breath, finds it hard 
work to get a place in the procession again. The 
ranks close up quickly whenever one drops out, and 
there is no such thing as regaining position ; one must 
go to the rear. 

Women as well as men are caught in the whirl, 
and they are compelled to go the pace. Naturally ^J^^^ ^ 
they can not keep it up without assistance, and this J**^** 
state of affairs has opened a new profession for others 
of their sex, that of private secretary. 

Whether a woman is simply in social life, with all 
its constantly accumulating duties, or is an active 
worker in philanthropy or charity, or is a professional 
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woman with unlimited work on her hands, she finds 
it necessary to have this trusty assistant at hand, and 
this makes a pleasant addition in the world of occu- 
pations for girls. 

Indeed, so important has this office become, and so 
in demand are good, accomplished secretaries, that 
one woman's college has opened a special course for 
their training, and this class is one of the most popu- 
lar and largest in the college. 

Of course, a girl must be accomplished, well edu- 
cated, understand the usages of society, and be in 
every sense a gentlewoman to gain and hold such a 
position. If her employer is a social leader it is abso- 
lutely necessary that she should be a fine French and 
German scholar, writing and speaking those lan- 
guages as perfectly as she does her own English. 

If she is employed by the woman whose work lies 
along the lines of philanthropic and reformatory en- 
deavor, the latter accomplishment is, possibly, not so 
absolutely necessary — although it is a good thing 
to have under any circumstance — but the important 
thing is a talent for detail, a clear, keen business sense, 
the ability to read character, and good judgment. 

In both cases the possession of a good, clear hand- 
writing and the ability to write a note or a letter 
are absolutely indispensable. Tact is also a quality re- 
quired, since it frequently happens that the secretary 
has to meet and interview people for her employer, 
and she must know how to do this graciously, and even 
when she has to carry a message of refusal to be able 
to do it so sympathetically as to leave no hurt. 

In some cases the secretary is resident at the home 
of the employer, in others she comes at a stated hour 
in the morning and stays until her duties for the day 
are done. She is paid a regular salary, which varies 
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according to the amount of work she has to do, its 
relative importance, and the number of hours which 
she is employed. Others go for certain hours, per- 
haps daily, perhaps two or three times a week, and are 
paid by the hours of actual duty. Such a one may 
have two or three, or even more, persons to whom she 
goes in this way, and in the end she earns as much 
as the girl who has one place and one employer. 

This is a pleasant and a sheltered profession, and 
it is no wonder that girls have taken kindly to it. It Companion 
is a step in advance of the old position, which used 
to be so much in demand by girls who were not fitted 
for work which brought them out into the world, since 
they had been always trained as home girls — ^that of 
companion. There is larger responsibility in this one, 
and also a larger degree of freedom. It makes a nota- 
ble addition to the list of possible vocations for girls. 

A large number of girls are making good livings 
by the different phases of library work. Not merdy , .. 
as librarians and assistant librarians, but, rather, as^^rkand 

cataloguii^ 

cataloguers. The large private libraries all over the 
country offer positions for this sort of work, and not 
only is it done among books, but, in these days of 
large enterprise, and the consequent need of system, 
almost everything is catalogued. I know one girl 
who was employed to catalogue the "rogue's gallery" 
in one of the large cities. Later she was employed 
by one of the very largest insurance companies in the 
world to catalogue the policies. As may be imagined, 
this was the work of months, and she had a large 
number of assistants under her. She is only one of 
many who are finding this work of miscellaneous cata- 
loguing most remunerative. She has worked in every 
big city from Boston to Chicago, and has had to do 
with almost every kind of business. 
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THE LIFE OF HOME, THE IDEAL LIFE 

I hope, my dear, that while you are dreaming aiid 
plamiing, and casting longing looks out upon the world, 
of wife which seems so fair and so alluring as you look at 
mother it from your standpoint of youth and inexperience, 
you are not forgetting the life which lies close at 
hand, which you may have for the taking, the shel- 
tered life of the wife and mother. 

It is, after all, the life toward which almost every 
The nor. woman may look as the natural life, the one which 
for women will eventually be hers; for I don't believe there ever 
was a girl bom who didn't, at some time or other, 
have her own special dream of the home over which 
she was to preside, of which she should be the good 
genius. That she misses it is not always her fault; 
there may be circumstances which have made her sac- 
rifice her own plans, and give her life in other lines 
of usefulness. Tragedy may have overshadowed her 
young life and taken from her the love and hope 
which had promised such blessing. 

Men have a fashion of saying, when speaking 
about girls and their value as outside workers, "The 
trouble is the girl takes a position to bridge over a 
time between her leaving school and marrying. She 
doesn't plan to make business her life work; she is 
botmd to leave it the first good chance she gets." 

Well, why not? The home life is her best life. 
Her best In it lies the work which she can do; for which she 

life 

was bom. 

Yes, I know. I have heard the argimient before 
many times: "I want to see the world before I settle 
down." 

Other women before you have said the same thing, 
and while they were seeing the world, becoming ab- 
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sorbed by its fascinations, caught in the machinery of 
its endless rushing, they have missed the opportunity The cost 
for the other life, and have come to the twilight of 
existence with no one with whom they may sit down 
and wait the night's coming. 

I can famcy nothing more pathetically lonely than 
this. I have had women say to me many and many a 
time: "I wish I had chosen differently. In the first 
flush of youth, I thought that I was all-sufficient to 
myself. I wanted to meet the world and conquer it in 
fair fight. I was so confident of my own ability, so 
secure in my own strength. But the fight was so loi^ 
and so bitter that I could not lay down my arms with- 
out acknowledging defeat, and when at last victory 
did come it was gained at the cost of all that woman 
holds most dear. I had won my place in the world, 
but I had lost my place in a good man's heart and in 
his homey and I might not feel a child's arms around 
my neck, nor hear a child's voice call me mother. Has ^^^ »* pay? 
it been worth while ? What do you think ? You know 
that it has not." 

I honestly believe that a woman's best place in the 
world is as home-maker in a home of her own. Old- 
fashioned? Well, possibly; but, my dear, can you find ^^^^^p^j*- 
any among the new fashions that are as satisfactory J^^^^ 
or as sensible as this? Besides, have you not perceived 
the trend of the new, which is once more toward the 
old? Possibly you have not, because your very youth 
would prevent you from seeing that which is so plainly 
evident to the older woman. 

After trying her wings in the world of activity 
and outside endeavors, the woman is showing signs of ^"J.^'the'^'^ 
folding them once more in the shelter of the home. ^^""^^ 
She has learned that there is no better place for her 
to labor than within its sacred walls, that the world'^s 
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work is better done when she trains the children for 
loyal citizenship, giving them lofty ideals, and a pure 
and true conception of duty. 

Her training in the world and in the schools has 
fitted her for this work, and she comes to it, bringing 
her wealth of attained learning from books from the 
one, and her rich endowment of experience from the 
other. 

There is another "sign of the times^' which those 
of us who have learned to watch the direction of 
straws to tell us from which quarter the wind sets 
understand. Newspapers and magazines are talking 
much about the decadence of the home, threatened by 
the tendency to outside life so strongly evinced by the 
women of the present generation. 

This is perfectly natural. It is the backward swing 
of the pendulum which has gone to its full distance in 
the forward swing, and must come back to keep the 
perfect equilibrium of the social world. You have 
studied physics, and you understand what I mean. 
Perhaps you don't see the full force of the present ap- 
plication, but that is because you did not see what has 
gone on in the years just preceding the present. 

The condition of things is the direct outgrowth 
of affairs as they existed half a century ago, when 
your grandmother was a girl, looking for opportu- 
nity and finding none. It may be that, in her scorn 
for the hampered life, woman has gone too far in the 
other direction of the freer existence, but in the ex- 
pression of this scorn she has proved herself and her 
ability. There is no avenue which she has entered 
that she has not trodden right royally, not a task 
she has undertaken that she has not done more than 
well. She has not entered a profession that she has 
not graced. 
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Having thus shown what she could do, she is com- 
ing back to the other Hfe» really loving it and taking Returninpr 

* w «» with added 

Up its responsibilities because they appeal to her as knowledge 
no others do. Fortified with a knowledge of domestic strength 
economy, which she brings back with her from the 
school and college, her home and its duties assume new 
and important proportions, and she makes this knowl- 
edge a part of her daily living. The sanitary condi- 
ticnns of the house, the best ways of caring for it, the 
consideration of the financial side and the prudent 
and careful management, the traii^ing of children, 
the surest ways of developing helpfulness in every 
portion of the family life, all these things concern her, 
and she gives them her wisest thought. 

She puts herself in a hospitable attitude toward all 
new ideas, and she does not treat new inventions with „ 

r^, . , ' * p •• . Her open 

contempt She considers, with a free and unpreju-mjndand 
.diced mind, every suggestion which makes for theness 
comfort of the home. From cellar to attic, from the 
kitchen to the nursery, from the parlor to the sick- 
room, there is not a department in the modem house- 
bold which she does not enter and improve. 

You should be glad that it is in your generation 
in which women are coming back to the home and its 
duties with added interest, and knowledge, and zest of ?o^use? 
They are bringing back to it all that they have gained a^home- 
in the schools, both as students and teachers; all that"*^**^ 
they have learned in the office and in the counting- 
room, in whatever field of industry they have been 
engaged, and they are making its daily tasks some- 
thing more dian a monotonous repetition of unpleas- 
ant labors. 

They are bringing heart and soul and the essence^^ 
of all that is best and most helpful into this work, ate'l work j 
which stands for all that is best worth endeavor. It 
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is, too, a regenerated kingdom over which this new 
generation of strong and mentally regenerated women 
will rule, and they will be the salvation of it. Backed 
by the training from the outside which they have had, 
they will bring to it new thought, wise administration, 
respect for motherhood, affection for it all. Taking 
cognizance of housekeeping as a profession, the col- 
leges have added a department of domestic science, 
and the girls who have the college opportunity are 
specially taught along the lines of this profession. In 
every way a new respect is shown to it, and while it 
is not a whit more sacred, not a whit more important 
than it ever was, it is nevertheless invested with a new 
resoect dignity, and is being acknowledged as something which 
dignity nccds braius and training to carry it on, instead, as 
was once the case, of being regarded as a monotonous 
series of unpleasant tasks, which were to be gotten 
over as quickly as possible, which needed no special 
preparation, and for the doing of which nothing was 
required but a strong back and a pair of muscular 
hands. 

In this new light you surely can not forget to add 
to the list of your possible life purposes and attain- 
ments this purely womanly one, the possession of which 
no one will dispute with you, as you come with alert 
step, glad eyes, and shining forehead to take up the 
sceptre of the queen over the kingdom of home. 

THE GIRL'S FRIENDSHIPS 

One of the most valuable assets, my dear girl, 

Endttrinf which you are bringing with you from school or col- 

ips j^^^ .^ ^j^^ friendships you have made. Some time 

you will realize, even more fully than you do now, 
how valuable they, are, and they will constantly grow 
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more so as the years go on, and they still remain firm 
and unshaken. 

However many more friendships you may make 
as you advance along life's way, however dear the 
friends of the older day may come to be to you, they 
will not be quite the same as those of the earlier time. 
There is — ^you will find, after the years have brought 
you experience — a particular charm about the old "The oi^ 

•^ * *^ familiar 

friends that makes them specially dear. They have <•««•" 
the advantage over the newer ones of having known 
your earlier associations, your wonderful experiences 
in the days in which you grew out of childhood into 
girlhood, out of girlhood into womanhood. The new 
friend may be sympathetic and congenial, she may 
bring into your daily life that which shall make you re- 
turn thanks whenever you think of her, and what she 
is to you. But the past is a sealed book to her. She 
did not know you in the days when you were dream- j^^^^^^^ 
ing your girl dreams. She was not a part of your ex- 
istence when "love was new," and the whole world 
was one glad sweet song of rejoicing. 

: But that time has i.ot yet come, and you are con- 
tent and happy in the friendships of the present. 

Do you know what it is to be a friend? Not merely 
to call yourself one, but to be one in real true earnest ? 
Do you understand what goes with the name? It is so whit i$a 
easy to say, "Oh, I am a friend of this one or that *»"»«»<* ^ 
one"; but how will it be when the test comes? Do 
you know the qualities which genuine friendship de- 
mands, without which it can not exist? 

In the first place, courtesy. I heard a woman once 
— B, woman whose opinion I value most highly — say : 

"Friendship must be hedged about with barriers "invinci- 
of invincible politeness." neJ^^' 

In these days, when rudeness of behavior is so com- 
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mon, even among the classes of society with most 
leisure to cultivate social grace — ^so conmion that it 
is freely commented on — ^this is a piece of advice 
which it is well to regard. 

Surely you want to give of your gentlest and best 
to the ones whom you hold in the highest regard, so 
to whom should it be offered but to the members of 
your own family and your chosen friends? 

Theanen- Truth is also an essential quality of friendship. 

truth But, my dear^ do not misunderstand this, and take it 
for permission to say all sorts of disagreeable things 
because you think they represent truth. There are 
many persons who seem to think that truth can not be 
beautiful, and yet that is what poetry and art all rep- 
resent her. I fancy that she is the reflection of the 
spirit of the one who employs her, and that she is thus 
subject to chameleon-like changes. But isn't it a ter- 
rible thought that she is betraying the true self of the 
envious and jealous ones who so misrepresent her? 
Friends may be perfectly candid with one another, 

Not per- yet this does not mean the privilege of exchanging un- 

report pleasant personal remarks which hurt, but do not 
help. Nor does it mean that one has the right to re- 
peat die unpleasant or unkind things which she may 
have heard about another. And yet this is something 
which too many seem to feel in duty bound to do, 
even when the words may have been carelessly 
spoken, or spoken in anger. If people were always as 
careful, or felt as strongly impelled to repeat the 
kindly things that were said of one, as they do the 
unkind ones, there would be much less bitter feeling 
in the world/ and those at variance might come to at 
least like one another, and respect one another's opin- 
ions, even if a warmer feeling were impossible. So, 
my dear, if ever you are tempted to repeat to a friend 
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what some one else has said of her in criticism, re- 
member that what one does not know can not hurt, 
and that this is a time when silence will prove to be 
the purest gold. 

Friendship does not take for granted that the right 
is conferred for the rough telling of one another's pauit-find- 

mjf and 

faults, nor for ungentle criticism of another's actions, criticism 
It assumes nothing that is not well bred, courteous, 
and kindly. 

I think the next quality that I should name would ^ 
be tact. Do you know, I consider this so important 
an essential in every relation of life that I really be- 
lieve if I had the naming of the cardinal virtues I 
should put this well in front of the list. As to the 
place it holds in friendship, I believe that it is as 
much required between intimate friends as it is be- 
tween business associates, and in all human relations. 
A gentle suggestion may arouse a friend to a recog- 
nition of a serious fault — for friendship is not blind 
to the shortcomings of its object, even if love is — 
a blemish on the character which needs to be over- _. ^, 

Kmdljr 

come ; a timely kind word of advice may save a f nend ^rcu of 
from an imprudent action or a grave mistake, when a 
blunt rushing in with expostulation and upbraiding 
would miserably fail, and also make a breach between 
two who had loved one another. 

Some wise body has said : "The only way to have ^^ ^ 
a friend is to be a friend." Just think for a moment arivc in 

•^ order to 

all that is implied in this assertion. All that you>>»ve 
would have given you, you must first give. You must 
possess in yourself all the qualities which are nec- 
essary to friendship if you would attract and keep 
friends. 

True friendship is well worth the winning, for it 
is of the kind that endures through life, stands every 
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test, and makes life sweeter, even when one must 
drain the bitter cup of sorrow. It is the saving grace 
of existence. Ask to be preserved, however, from the 
fair-weather friend, the one who Ukes to be counted 
a comrade when everything goes smoothly and pleas- 
antly, but who draws away and grows indifferent 
when trouble comes. Such a one is not a friend at 
all, but a self-seeking, pleasure-loving, unworthy ac- 
quaintance, without loyalty or reliability, and crudly 
disappointing at those moments when the shelter of 
loving friendship is sorely needed. 

And that brings me to the last and most impor- 
tant qualification for friendship — ^loyalty. Without 
this there can be no such thing possiUe as friendship. 
It represents all other qualities and essentials in it- 
self. Its possession renders a person trustworthy, ten- 
.der, forgiving, ready to. make allowances, willing to 
share another's burdens, incapable of betra3dng a trust. 

It is this quality of loyalty which makes one re- 
spect the confidence of another, even though differ- 
ences should come between them and they should be 
sundered in friendship and affection. The very fact 
that such an affection had existed, which made it pos- 
sible for the most sacred confidences to be shared, 
should in itself be a safeguard. 

I can think of no meanness more hateful than that 
of betra3dng the secrets and the confidences of one who 
was once a friend. It seems to me that the person 
who would do this would not hesitate to steal her 
friend's money. I hope no girl who reads this will 
ever be tempted to do so unworthy, so unwomanly a 
thing. 

Genuine, loyal friendship holds, too, within itself 
a delicacy and respect for the personality of the friend 
which will prevent intrusion upon her rights of re- 
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serve. The best friends are often quite opposite in 
disposition and temperament; but friendship always 
presupposes something in common or something which 
makes for sympathy and congenial companionship. 
Oftentimes the very difference makes the attraction, 
as opposites are likely to be attracted. But whatever 
it be which brings people together as friends, that 
friendship is not on a permanent basis unless it has for 
its cornerstone the one absolutely necessary quality 
of loyalty. This is the essence and soul of friendship, 
and without it it is impossible that it should exist. 

And I would counsel you to be careful in the choice choice of 
of your friends. Nothing marks a girl so surely as^"*"^ 
the company which she keeps. She who is refined 
and cultivated will not associate with those who lack 
these qualities; she will not be found among com- 
panions who are loud in manner, voice, or dress; for 
such will instinctively repel her. She will not take 
for her companion the girl who is not clean in her 
mind and her conversation; for she knows that such 
association will mean only a lowering of the standard 
of delicacy and a departure from purity of thought vou can 
and possibly action. It holds true now as ever that pucrwith- 
one can not touch pitch without being defiled, so don't defiled"' 
handle it. Set the ideals of your friendships high, 
and choose those who will most nearly approximate 
them for your friends, and don't fail to be to them 
what you exact that they shall be to you. 

THE ENGAGED GIRL 

What is it, dear? You are too happy for words? 
Well, words are not needed ; I read the secret in the 
new light in your eyes, the radiant smile, and the rose 
tint of the flush of newly awakened womanhood on 
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your cheek. These are all unfailing signs to an expe- 
rienced observer of girls' ways like myself. 
The old You have turned another leaf in the book of life, 

the'^iook s^d are reading that exquisite story, old as the his- 
^ tory of man and womanhood, and yet new to each souL 

Love is the one thing which never grows old, and 
it is the vital power which keeps the world young. 
I am glad that it has come to you, and I hope 
you know what to do with the best gift of a wom- 
an's life. 
A word May I say a word to you in your new character of 

^^ |fri an engaged girl ? And will you promise not to grow 
impatient, nor to be annoyed if I say some things 
which you do not quite like ? Believe me, I am speak- 
ing out of a life of experience, and because I want you 
to keep to the things which will make for your future 
happiness, and that of the man whom you have 
chosen as your future husband, the companion with 
whom you are to travel through life, whom you are to 
face every day at your table, who is to be the father of 
your children, the sharer of your happiness and your 
griefs. 

I have seen so many lives made unhappy, so many 
people estranged who should be all the world to one 
another, that I simply want to set a few danger sig- 
nals for you to keep you fr<Mn going on to the sharp 
rocks of discord. 
Share your In the first placc, share your lover's companion- 
youVfam? ship with your family, and let them know him and let 
**^ him appreciate them. If there is one thing more than 

another which I deplore in American customs, it is that 
ridiculous one which not only permits, but encour- 
ages, engaged couples to isolate themselves from their 
families and friends so that they can "make love" un- 
disturbed. Now "love-making" in reasonable amotmts 
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is all rigiit, but too mtich sweetness is apt to be cloy- 
ing, and satiate the appetite. 

If I were a girl I shotUd insist upon my lover see- _ , . 

Let hun 

ine me as I was in my home, with those who love me »«« you 

-r-v f . • , . with the 

about me. Do you thmk that a man appreaates a"ho™f 
giri less when he sees tew the **home folks" — ^those 
who know her best, and have known her longest — ^love 
her and clixig to her? You know it is not possible 
that he should. 

No, if a girl only realizes it, her lover admires her 
a thousand times more when he sees her in the every- 
day relations of her home life, among her family and 
friends; spirited, talkative, helpful, and merry. He 
notes with new admiration the consideraticm which 
she accords to her father, the constant care and help- i»*^ 

' *^ domestie 

fulness which she gives to her mother, the affection "«">"« 
which is showered upon her by her brothers and sis- 
ters, and he will appreciate her more fully, seeing how 
she shines in this domestic setting. And then, my 
dear, the solitary moments which they would find to- 
gether would be far more precious to him, because he 
and fate had conspired to win them, and she had had 
no hand in bringing them about. 

There is no man living who, in affairs like this, 
does not prefer to do his own planning. The Wood ^yj^^^ ^j^^ 
of the primitive hunter, from whom he sprang, courses ^Y^JSf^g 
all too swiftly through the veins of the average man 
for him to prize very highly the tame bird that comes 
at his every whistle, and only cares to nestle in his 
hand, never pluming her wings, even for pretended 
flight. He likes best the wild bird, free on the wing, 
pouring out tantalizing bits of song, while keeping 
just out of range. 

So whenever I see a girl just pouring out her love 

in lavish measure, or without measure, as she some- 

N Vol. 4 
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times does, wasting it when she should be storing it 
for future use, I can not help looking ahead and see- 
ing in the future a restless, sated, impatient man, and 
a hungry woman, who is grieving over a precious thing 
Excess which she has lost, and still ignorant of how she lost 
reaction it, hopclcssly using the same old methods to regain it. 
If she could only have understood in the beginning — 
what I am trying to bring home to your perception 
now — ^that it is much easier to cloy a man's appetite 
for displayed affection than for food, and not half so 
easy to cure dyspepsia of sentiment as dyspepsia of the 
stomach, she would be more economical of her society, 
herself, and her displays of affection. 
Reserve in A g^rl wauts to regard and to hold the same re- 
^Ayowc^ serves in her association with her lover that she in- 
*^*^ sists upon with her friends. An unreserved bestowal 
of confidence and of affectionate expression is not at 
all desirable from whatever standpoint one may regard 
it. A thing never is until it really happens, and there 
may be a dozen accidents arise which will cause the 
engagement to be broken, and a good deal of the hurt 
of it to the girl will be the seemingly innocent famil- 
iarities of behavior which she has permitted her lover. 
She needn't be prudish, that is as ridiculous as the 
other is unwise ; but she will be gently reserved, hold- 
ing herself in a dignified manner, and compelling the 
respect, as well as the affection, of her betrothed. 
Things No, dear, I am not assuming that your engage- 

happened ment will be broken, I am not even thinking that it 
will ; but I am simply telling you of things which have 
happened, in cases that seemed as sure as your own, 
and am asking you to be on your guard, in a sweet, 
womanly way. Whatever happens you will not be 
sorry that you have held yourself in maidenly reserve. 
Another thing, dear, hold to your own individu- 
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ality. It is that which has attracted your lover; why 
try to efface it, as some foolish girls do? I have seen ^^e at- 
it often. When a girl wakens one day to the knowl- dividuaiity 
edge — as you have just awakened — ^that there is one 
special face in the world which makes all the sun- 
shine for her, one person whose presence makes her 
pulses beat, and brings a strange new happiness to her 
heart, her first impulse is toward self-effacement. She 
desires only to echo his opinions, to model herself by 
his ideals. This may be very pretty and very nice in scif-cffacc- 
theory, btit it is a sad mistake in practice. The girl 
herself isn't half as agreeable and attractive as she is 
when her own natural self, but her action puts a di* 
rect bid upon conceit and selfishness, and a man must 
be more than usually level-headed, and have more than 
die average amount of common-sense, who does not be- 
come a prig and a t3Tant under such inducements. 

Some girls in your position are so persistently fool- 
ish. It is, of course, the folly of youth ; but we who ^^^F^ ^* 
have gone past it want to help you younger ones from jjght of 
making our stupid mistakes or those which we haveniieS" 
seen others make. There is the girl who "delights to 
be ruled." At least that is what she says before the 
ruling has become burdensome and tyrannical. She 
"admires a masterful man," one who makes her do 
things — ^usually the things which she wants to do her- 
self an)rway. All this is very well in theory in a 
lover; but to a proud woman, impulsive and high- 
spirited, the arbitrary rule of a despotic husband 
would be a heavy yoke. 

Are you impatient of my advice? Well, dear, ^7 ^^^^^^^^ 
lips are closed on the subject, only to say that I amjovcsa 
glad in your happiness, and that I hope that it will 
last as long as life itself, and then continue in the 
world beyond, where, stripped of all earthliness, it 
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will be fuller, stronger, purer than ever. True love 
between man and woman is the most tangible proof 
of immortality. 

THE GIRL WHO IS TO MARRY 
Amusing A foreigner with whom I was once talkine asked 

?uestion " 

roma me this question: "Are you not afraid that, in edu- 
cating girls to the idea of personal independence, as 
you Americans do, that you will lessen their regard 
for marriage, and cause them to look lightly, if not 
slightingly, upon the family life ; that life which, after 
all, is the best for woman, and the one in which she 
finds her truest and most lasting happiness?" 

From the standpoint of the man who asked the 
TiMs^mde- question it was a perfectly legitimate one, surprised 
of Amcri- as he had been at the attitude of independence which 

can women 

the women of this country, almost without exception, 
assumed. He was entirely serious also, and he listened 
with interest to the reply. 

Whether he was convinced by it I am not at all 
sure, although he seemed to see the sense of the argu- 
ments brought to bear on the subject. 

This is the attitude taken by many thoughtless but 
well-intentioned people who are not foreigners to- 
ward any effort to train girls along any of the lines 
^eati*^£or ^^ industry, seemingly ignoring the fact that the fam- 
E'lffc"**' ^^y '^^^ being the natural one, the girl's nature will not 
be perverted simply because she becomes a working 
factor in the world, but that she will come to her 
kingdom all the more royally for the very reason that 
she comes voluntarily, and does not assume the duties 
of wife and probable mother as a means of support 
because no other opens for her. 

The normal girl naturally looks forward to the 
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time when ^e will have the care of home, husband, 
and children. Unconsciously she was preparing ior^^s^ri 
it when she rocked her doll in her arms and crooned 
the iullabys to it that her mother sang over her in her 
crib. The first hint of it came when she found that 
there was small satisfaction in loving an inanimate 
object, and she laid her doll aside, seized upon by the 
new impulse which made her seek to be loved as well 
as to love. This impulse found first expression in the 
love for her chosen friend, and this schoolgirl friend 
just as naturally follows the doll as the lover follows 
her. 

Ah! my dear, it is the coming of the lover which T^eeom- 
brings to your mother's heart mingled sorrow and joy. lovcr 
Sorrow that she no longer possesses the heart of her 
daughter tmshared, the daughter who had been hers 
alone throtigh all the years until now; joy that the 
great seal of happiness is set on her child's life, and 
that she is to pass from the sweet shelter of her girl- 
hood home to the care and protection of one who prom- 
ises to hold her dearer than life itself. 

You can not give too much of love and tenderness The 
to your mother at this time when you are preparing to fSve***^" 
leave her for the new home and the new, untried af- 
fection. But let me tell you something. Every wom- 
an who has been a wife and mother will bear me wit- 
ness that I am telling you the truth. You will never 
comprehend the depth of the mother love, nor be able 
to give it adequate return until you hold in your arms 
a child of yotir own. Blessed will you be if the 
mother is spared to you until such time as you are 
able to tell her about this full measure of affection^ 

Just now you are taken up with this newer, this The new 
more absorbing, love, which has taken full possession bihty 
erf you, so that, for the while at least, the rest of the 
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world seems far away and indistinct. And how are 
you meeting it ? Do you know the full measure of the 
responsibility of your imdertaking? Are you pre- 
pared to accept it and take it up understandingly ? 

It is no trivial matter, this of making a home. Not 
only does the happiness of woman as a class depend 
upon it, but each individual one holds in her hands the 
comfort and happiness and well-being of others be- 
sides herself. What her home is to be will be largely 
what she will make it, and no one can afiford to hold the 
sacred duty Ughtly. 

Marriage is worthy of infinitely more thoughtful 
sibiiities of consideration than is usually given to it. It is one of 

marriage ^ .^ » 

the most solemn of the sacraments which the church 
has instituted and ordained, and it holds within itself 
the possibilities for the greatest happiness or the most 
abject misery. It is not to be entered upon lightly 
and carelessly, but reverently; and it should not be 
based — ^as it too often is — upon mere physical at- 
traction, but upon the higher plane of mind and 
_ . , character. 

Friend- 

ship in It is really the highest form of friendship, that 

form friendship which finds its blessedness in constant com- 
panionship. It is something more than the romance, 
unreal and unhealthy, with which' many sentimental 
young persons of both sexes invest it, as they find out 
if they are so unfortunate as to marry before they 
have given sense time to moderate romance. They 
will have a rude and painful awakening, followed by 
days of unhappiness. The hero of the girl's dream is 
no hero, after all, but a very human sort of fellow, 
Thedeiu- ^^^^ ^® ®^^ herself is a human girl instead pf an em- 
sion of ro- bryo angel, as she had been led to believe. He is un- 

maace •' * ' 

doubtedly a capital good fellow, just one of the every- 
day sort who make up the world of average men ; but 
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she had worshiped an ideal to whom she had given his 
face and figure, and called by his name, and he simply 
couldn't live up to it. He had not deceived her, she 
had deliberately deceived herself. Had she exercised 
her powers of perception and her common-sense, she 
would have known him as he really was, and would 
no doubt have loved and married him just the same; 
but she would have taken him for what he really was, 
and not for an impossibly perfect specimen, whose 
very perfections, had he possessed them, would have 
made him unbearable as a constant companion. 

Imperfect humanity has not yet reached the point 
where it can consort with perfection without a cer- 
tain degree of discomfort. 

Let me advise you on one point: When you have 
made up your mind to marry have a full and distinct Have a 
business understanding with the man whom you have distinct 

"^ business 

elected to accompany in the journey of life. Marriage ""*^Y-,i 
is a partnership— none the less arbitrary on account 
of its divine origin — ^in which each partner has special 
and equally important duties. The duty of the one is 
to provide the home and the means for carrying it on ; 
of the other, to use this provision wisely, and for the 
best good of both. Each partner has the right to ex- 
pect that the other will do the best possible, and will 
realize that what is demanded of the one may, with 
equal justice, be demanded of the other. 

When in the beginning God made man and saw 
that His work was good. He made woman as a help- J^^®^^^ 
meet for him — ^not as a subordinate, but as a helper, |!^« *>y 
a sharer of burdens, whose work in life was to sup- 
plement his. Together they were to work out the sal- 
vation of the world in which they had been placed. 
And they were to work side by side, going through 
the world hand in hand, never in single file, the one 
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forging on ahead, while the other panted and strug- 
gled to keep up. 

If a husband provides liberally and well, he has 
every right to expect the best use made of his provi- 
sion; and this use underlies all the questions of do- 
mestic thrift. As a rule, where a girl has been well- 
trained, as I trust you have been, she will wisely and 
judiciously administer the home affairs, ip her capac- 
ity of minister of domestic finance. Winning an in- 
come is by no means the most difficult part of the 
partnership work ; it is making the income do the nec- 
essary providing for the family that requires the most 
thoughtful care and the wisest prudence. 

I have brought you to the door of your new home, 
but I may not enter with you. I can only watch you 
as the door swings to, shutting you in to your new 
life, and hope that you may find yourself helped 
and strengthened, sometimes, when you need help and 
strengthening, by some of the things I have said to 
you out of a heart full of afifection and genuine in- 
terest. 

And now, dear, God bless you in your new rela- 
tion, and bring you to all the Uessiug which you an- 
ticipate. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF PARENTS 

My dear Joe : 

As I looked at the top of my head this evening 
when I came in from the tennis-court I discovered 
several gray hairs. Therefore I know that I am ripe 
for giving advice and I shall begin on you. I should 
not do this if you had not been telling me the other 
day of some of your difficulties, for volunteer advice About 
is not much more useful than "volunteer" com. If ggTo 
you don't know what that is, ask some country friend* 
I knew a solemn clergyman years ago who used to 
look at the plate which his wife had heaped for him at 
dinner and say in Websterian tones, "All my life long 
I have been overhelped to potatoes." Most boys, I 
think, feel that they are overhelped to advice. Girls 
do not seem to suffer from this affliction. Is that be- 
cause they are all right anyway ? Or do the men who 
have advice to spare not think it worth while to spend 
it on girls? 

You were telling me that you find it hard to feel 
intimate with your father, to feel toward him as you J,*?Ji"^., 
have been taught that you ought to feel. Now that is ^^^^^ 
a very common complaint. I have had that difficulty 
myself, and in turn I am sure that my boy has the 
same trouble. I used to think that I was very wicked 
because I felt so— felt this lack of affection or cordi- 
ality toward my father. But I know that you and 
John are not wicked^ and I believe now that I was not 
very bad. It is really a practical question, a question 

(323) 
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A question of family diplomacy, and for that very reason we may 
diplomacy be able to come to some helpful conclusion about it. 
It is the question of the management of parents. 
We hear a good deal of discussion — we older folks do 
— of the management of children. We have mothers' 
agement of clubs dcvotcd to this problem, and very funny things 
they say in them sometimes, and funny people talk in 
them — ^people very often who have no children at all. 
But sometimes I think it would be a good thing to 
have a convention of children — ^not too young chil- 
dren, of course — ^to discuss the management of parents* 
Did you ever hear what Oliver Wendell Holmes said 
about education — that we must begin by educating 
our great-grandparents? We can't very well do that; 
but it is possible to train our parents if we go at it 
The.^riKht }n the right spirit, aiming to do them good as well as 
ourselves. Privately, Joe, I think you had better not 
show this to any older people because they might think 
that I am betraying my own side of the case. But 
this brings out the very trouble — ^there ought not to 
be two sides to the matter of the interests of parents 
and children. If we are to have a convention on the 
subject, wouldn't it be well to assume that there is no 
division of interests and to have a convention of 
parents and children? 

In such a convention, as in all conventions that are 
To get the to accomplish anything, it would be assumed to begin 
point of with that all parties meant well and were willing to 
be instructed so as to avoid mistakes and serve better 
the good of all. Now the first step toward learning 
how to manage a man is to understand him, to get his 
point of view. I know that your father is trying to he 
a good father, and I believe that you will admit this, 
too. But he doesn't seem to have any time left for 
loving you. He seems to you to be too dreadfully ab- 
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sorbed in his work^ and not to be interested in what 
you are doing. It seems to you as though he never 
was like yourself — ^as though he never was young. 

Now, Joe, I am going to tell you a few things 
about your father that will give you a chance to un- 
derstand him and to get at him in a way that will do 
you boA good. Joe, your father is only an old boy. 
There are fellows in Cleveland, where he grew up, 
who call him *'01d Boy" when they meet him. Actual An aW bof 
fact. There are other old boys with gray heads who 
call him "J^^" to his face, and he calls them "Bill" 
and "Jack" and what not. They talk to one another, 
when they meet almost as you and my John do. They 
joke and tell stories about one another and latigh loud 
and long ; and one day, not long ago, at the Merchants* 
Outing, they lay on their backs and kicked up their 
heels at the blue sky and afterward had a friendly 
game of mumblypeg. Your father does not realize 
that he is an old man. Day after day ever since he 
was your age he has gone on feeling like a boy. But 
he has just gotten into the habit of being staid and 2?%JjSy* 
sober when you arc about. He doesn't mean it, and J*^*J. ^^ 
it would do him good if you could get him out of it. 

I wish you could have been with them that day at 
the Merchants' Outing. I almost wish that you could 
call your father "Old Boy," as the other men of his set fii^lf^ 
do. I would much rather hear it than "The CHd 
Man," as some boys call their father. But what I tell 
you about his feelings is true. Why, Joe, he actually 
used to gallop round the room on all fours with you 
(Ml his back, and if you weren't so heavy he would 
probably do it now if you asked him to. But probably 
that isn't the best thing to begin with. I would ask Ask about 
mother, I believe, what he used to play when he was^^pfj^d 
a young man — ^she will know. And then I would ask 
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him the very next time he comes home to tell you 
about that game. And then, next, I would watch for 
a good chance, and get him to show you and John and 
the rest of your "gang" how to play it. And, Joe, if 
you and the boys like, I wouldn't mind coming out 
too. That is one way. 

Or if he doesn't remember, or if the game is too 
Invite him slow — for that scems to be the way with many of the 
your game games that were played in my day — I would get him 
to come out and umpire the next game of baseball or 
football. He may not be up on the rules, but it will 
tickle him to be asked, you may be sure of that ; and 
he may not admit that he doesn't know the rules. If 
he doesn't, let it go and act as though it were all 
right. He will learn after a while. Don't forget to 
go home with him after the game and ask him to come 
out again. 

If possible I would hunt up some game that he 
Or play . would eujoy playing with you, and I would play that 
games once in a while, just to humor him, you know. Per- 
haps the other boys would enjoy going in with you on 
such a deal. Golf, for instance, is such a game, and 
I have known some boys of your age who made it in- 
teresting for grown men. But the idea is, you see, to 
get him out with you and to get him interested. After 
diat you can do almost anything with a man, even 
your own father. 

As to your mother, Joe, I think you do not need 
Joe's pride to manage her. I notice that she does about every- 
mother thing you want her to, and, besides, no end of things 
that you would never think of. And I was very glad 
to see how proud you seemed to be of her as you es- 
corted her down the street the other day. A woman 
always needs taking care of, and mothers are so apt 
to overdo unless we watch them. A boy ought to be 
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his mother's lover; and a boy who has practiced in 
courting his mother is sure to become a thoroue^hbred How to 

* A < t ' t • 1 become a 

gentleman. A boy who is very busy, as you are, with gentleman 
school and football and carrying papers and reading, 
is often tempted to take mother for granted. But it 
isn't safe. They are not of cast-steel, and they don't 
last forever. We must humor them, Joe, and spare 
them, and appreciate them. I shall never forget the 
bright vision of a French boy of about your age, whom 
I used to watch from my window in the Rue Bergere ^r 
in Paris. Every morning, after he had brought in the 
wood and swept off the doorstep, he came round, 
when ready for school, to the window where his mother 
was working, took off his cap and rose on his tiptoes 
to receive her kiss on his forehead. And then he sa- 
luted and marched away. 

You see the idea. In managing parents, as in 
managing other people, the important thing is to get ^^^ ^P^^^ 
on good terms with them and make them like us. 
And to do this we must try to put them under obli- 
gations and to k)ve them. 

Your Uncle William. 



BROTHER BILL AND SISTER SUE 

Dear Howard: 

There is no reason why it should be harder to get 
along with one's own brothers and sisters than with Enjoymgr 

^^ * your 

the brothers and sisters of other people. When we sister's 
were at the Hanleys the other day I noticed that you ^^"^^^^ 
seemed surprised to see the young peoj^e of the fam- 
ily joking and playing together as though they actu- 
ally enjoyed one another's company. There were 
Anna and Mary singing together, and Harry and 
Andy building a boat together, and Jessie and Mrs, 
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Hanley planning a little joke upon big Sam, who has 
such a tremendous appetite. And how heartily they 
all laughed when, in a perfectly matter-of-course way, 
Jessie set down before Sam his portion of oatmeal in 
a milk-basin! And Sam laughed as heartily as any 
one. 

Of course, a fellow's brothers and sisters ought to 
Natural be his friends. But they are not always. Living to- 
"* gether in the same house, with all the opportunities 

for doing one another favors, it ought to be easy and 
natural to make friends of them. But somehow we 
fall into a way of looking at them as a matter of 
course, of taking for granted all the good they do 
us, and forgetting that they often need our own sym- 
pathy and support in turn. I knew a boy once who 
How to came to realize this in his own experience, and who 
Ssters &ot out of this bad way of looking at his sisters by 
making up his mind to forget that they belonged to 
him and to treat them as though they were the sisters 
of some other boy. It worked beautifully. He pres- 
ently found himself lifting his cap when he passed 
one of them, and insisting on escorting another to the 
neighbor's house round the comer when she wanted 
to run over for an evening's visit, and even of bring- 
ing home to them a box of caramels out of his pocket 
money. 

You say that your sister is cross most of the time 
and calls you a nuisance. The Manning girls didn't 
call George a nuisance — his name was George Man- 

compsSiona"^^& — ^^^ ^^ found that his sisters were jolly good 
companions. It worked out to everybody's advantage 
in ways that probably wouldn't interest you now. For 
instance, George found home and home company so 
pleasant that the family began to fear that he would 
become an old bachelor. But finally, when he really 
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became interested in other girls than his own sisters, 
he knew so well how to treat them, and his reputation 
was so good, that, as one mother remarked, he could 
have had his pick of all the nicest girls in town. Be- 
sides that, it increased the esteem in which George's Results to 

boy and 

sisters were held, for people said, 'Those Manning sisters 
girls must be very attractive to win the attentions of 
their brother in tWs way." This was the George Man- 
ning who played first base for three years on our col- 
lege nine. 

I spoke of the danger of regarding our brothers 
and sisters as belonging to us. Now it is curious P«opie who 
ahoat that. Some people seem inclined to slight and JJ^^^^JJ^*^ 
belittle whatever belongs to them. Whatever other 
people have is better than anything they themselves 
have. You have a good jack-knife, but you are al- 
ways thinking how much better you could whittle with 
Charlie Brown's. You think other people's clothes fit 
better than yours, and other people's horses trot faster 
than yours, and other people's houses are prettier and 
more comfortable than the one you live in. Under- 
stand, I don't mean you, personally, Howard ; I mean 
by "you" the fellow who has that sort of disposition 
or habit. 

On the other hand, there are people who think, 
or who seem to thinks that whatever they have is the 2?*" ^^'^ 
best there is going. Their clothes and their horses 
and their houses are just right, and their children and 
all their relatives are perfection, and can do no wrong 
and make no mistakes. People of this sort are some- 
times very exasperating and tiresome, I must admit. 
But, on the whole, wouldn't you rather associate with 
this sort than with those who are always discontented 
and running down their own things? 

I know what you are thinking: that they might 
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learn to keep it to themselves. And I agree with you, 
Howard. But there is one way in which it can be ex- 
y^e can pressed without doing any one any harm. We can 
art our live it and act it. No one will object if we treat our 
apprecia- ^^^ folks as though they were the best in the world. 
Not to the extent of being family hogs — for there are 
family hogs as well as individual hogs — but in matters 
of personal intercourse and friendship. No one ought 
to think too well of himself; neither should he think 
too ill of himself. And if we slight our own posses- 
sions and our own kin, it is, in a way, slighting our- 
selves. 

It is pretty hard to draw the line between playing 
and teasing, isn't it? And, on the whole, teasing is 

What teas- ^- ^' , * . , , 

ing is mean. If the one whom we try to tease isn t teased, 
then it isn't teasing. But whether we mean it or not, 
when playful jesting teases or vexes, then, or a little 
earlier, it is time to stop. I had a brother whom I 
adored, in spite of the fact that he was a fearful tease. 
He could tease me by merely looking at me. He be- 
gan, perhaps, by making a picture of me on his slate 
and showing it to me across the table. I appealed to 
mother, and he was ordered to stop it. Then he 
would titter and tilt his nose. Again I would ap- 
peal to mother. He would declare that he had done 
nothing, and then he would simply glance up at me 
over his slate, derisively, but without moving a fea- 
ture, until I tearfully exclaimed, "Ma, make Ed. stop 
looking at me." 

Did you ever notice that the fellow who teases is 

Cowardice almost always bigger than the one he teases? Well, 
it is true. There is usually a little cowardice m a 
tease. He knows he deserves to be thrashed and that 
his victim can not give him his deserts. At any rate, 
if a boy wants to tease, let him take one of his size. 
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not a girl or a smaller boy, nor a particularly sensi- 
tive boy. But there wouldn't be much fun in teasing 
with all these left out, would there? The fact is, 
teasing is merely a sort of mental bear-baiting or bull- 
fighting. 

If I had my boyhood to live over again I would 
try to think of my brothers and sisters as just as good How to 
as any other boys and girls ; perhaps a little better, as, brothers 
in fact, I know they were. And I would think that 
common-sense required that I should make all I could 
of them, both for their sakes and my own. I have 
sometimes thought how fine and interesting it would Co|npaiiionj 
be to organize a large family into a club, for almost » 'a^iiy 
any sort of purpose, literary or athletic. Even a small 
family could form itself into a company. Suppose 
you try that in yours. Only a few days ago I heard 
of a family of four boys and one girl, who with the 
father and the mother formed an orchestra. They 
practiced every morning after breakfast, had the best 
of times, and filled their mi^ds with pleasant mem- 
ories that will last through life. 

Your Uncle William. 



PICK UP YOUR MANNERS 

Dear Solon: 

When I was about your age it used to be a sort 
of game among the boys to slip up to a fellow who 
was not paying much attention and knock off his cap; 
at the same time saying, "Pick up your manners." I 
had to pick mine up frequently; but while I put on JJ^^p^^^j^ 
my cap again I used to think it was the boy that "**""*^*^ 
knocked it off who had dropped his manners. 

Of course, this custom began with knocking off a 
man's hat when he ought to have taken it off himself — 
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that is, when he had forgotten or dropped his manners. 
And maybe the custom among boys comes down from 
the old English schools, where the younger boys were 
expected to lift their hats to the upper form fellows, 
and were reminded of neglect in this unmannerly 
manner. 

I was thinking of this when I saw you the other 
day take off your cap to a lady you passed. I must 
say it does me good to see a young boy who can 
"make his manners" gracefully. It seemed to me that 
it came easy to you. That is because you are begin- 
ning early. But I can remember how awkward I felt 
at first when I learned that I ought to take off my 
hat to a lady and began to do my duty in this respect. 

How many different ways of saluting there are! 
One boy takes his hat by the crown, lifts it up straight 
into the air six inches, bows his head ever so little, 
and then drops the hat back in place. Another takes 
his hat by the brim and moves it to the right and for- 
ward, at the same time tipping the rear end slightly 
upward. Still another makes a broad sweep with 
it, bringing it nearly to the ground, so that you are 
reminded of Casey at the bat when he brushes off the 
homeplate with his cap. How I used to envy the fel- 
lows who could lift their hats easily ! I used to think 
I despised them for being dandies ; but, in fact, it was 
envy I felt because they were graceful. 

It will not do to despise manners. Some one has 
said that good manners spring from a good heart. 
This is only partly true. I do not see that goodness 
of heart would prompt you to lift your hat to a lady 
or to an elderly man. But when you have learned that 
it pleases the lady or the elderly man to have you 
show this sign of respect then perhaps it does show a 
good heart to remember your maimers. 
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It is entirely different with giving your seat to a 
lady or an elderly person. In that you are really do- 
ing a little kindness, and only thoughtlessness would 
prevent your doing it. And so some matters of man- Springing 
ners have to be learned, while others will spring from kind heart 
a kind heart directly. 

I am not going to write a book of etiquette for you, 
my dear boy, because the publisher doesn't want it 
and because you wouldn't read it if you knew yourself. 
I was only going to say that the best books of etiquette 
go about on two legs, and you have one at home. It 
is much easier to learn one's manners by imitating ^"^f 
some one else than by learning them from a book, teacher 
And if I were to advise a boy who had not at home 
a good model in this matter, I would simply tell him 
to pick out that man or older boy who seemed to him 
to be the most thorough gentleman and to try to copy 
his manners. In some things I would rather have a 
boy try to be himself, to be original ; but manners may 
very properly be copied. 

A large field of good manners is covered by the 
maxim, "Don't be a pig." It seems as though we had Look out 
all something of the pig in our nature, and we have to ***' ®*^*" 
be trained out of it. Most of what we call table- 
manners could be learned by the application of this 
motto. The tmreasoning eagerness, the motions, the 
noises which are natural to a thoroughbred pig, 
should be avoided by a well-bred boy. Who was it 
that replied, when asked in what he preferred to eat 
his orange, "In a bath-tub"? The instinct of the 
pig is to get into the trough with both feet. 

It is the same piggish instinct that prompts peo- 
ple to rush and tug and push for the best places in ^*^f "^ 
cars or at theatres. Of course, one can't be blamed 
for obeying the invitation, "Come early and avoid the 
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rush." But a boy may always be proud to have and 
use the opportunity to give his place to a lady — and, 
of course, this means any woman — or to an old man. 
I think most boys are proud to show that they can 
stand up alone. 

In general, I suppose the purpose of manners is to 
To be help- make one's self agreeable. If one were in doubt 

ful and 

agreeable whether to do or not to do any particular little act he 
might decide by the test : Is this intended to be helpful 
or agreeable to others? At least this would apply to 
the deeper cases of manners. And if any boy hesitates 
about ''picking up his manners," he may ask himself 
whether he wishes to be helpful and agreeable or not. 
I think no one really admires a dandy. A dandy is 

Dandy's a fcUow who is proud of his manners and his clothes 

manners 

— who thinks more of them than he should. I don't 
blame any boy for not wishing to pass for a dandy. 
But most boys are not in danger of this, and they can 
afford to make some effort to "pick up their man- 
ners." Your Uncle William. 

ON SPORTS 
My dear Joe: 

I am glad to see that you have taken to playing 
golf. Not that I am a golf expert myself; on the con- 
trary. Personally, I am rather cool toward the game, 
and when I see a man flourish his stick about his head 
in such a superfluously ornamental way, I feel like 
General Grant when he said to a man who had missed 
the ball three times : "Yes, I see ; it seems to be fine 
exercise, but what is the object of the ball?" But I 
One of the belicvc in sports of almost all kinds, and golf is one of 

best sports ^ j 

the best kinds. It is half way between a game and a 
sport. 

Possibly you will not find this distinction in a die- 
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tionary, but it ought to be there. Riding, walking, 
swimming, rowing, hunting, fishing — these we com- £t^^^^* 
monly call sports, and never games. On the other ^^^ *"^ 
hand, baseball, football, tennis, are games, although 
we often call them sports as well. Now what is the 
difference between the first group of exercises and the 
second ? It is easy to see. In the first set there is no 
competition. A fellow can walk, row, ride, climb, hunt, 
and fish by himself, although he may enjoy better hav- 
ing a companion. In the second set a leading point 
of the performance lies in beating some one; one fel- 
low or one set of fellows is pitted against another to 
find out which is the master. 

Now I am not disposed to condenm games by any 
means. So long as the rivalry is friendly and both J^J* t*^* 
parties — ^the victors and the vanquished — look at it in J^es* 
the right way, a wholesome out-of-door game may be 
just as good as a sport, and it certainly gains much 
zest in the presence of larger numbers and from 
the desire to win. But perhaps it will help us to 
look at things in the right way, and to appreciate 
golf better, if we compare games and sports a little 
further. 

In a game somebody must be beaten, since somebody 
always beats — except in a draw. In a sport this is- not 
necessarily so. Now there is a good side as well as a 
bad side to being beaten. It is one of the great les- 
sons of life to keep up a cheerful spirit when you have 
done your best and been beaten. I suppose nobody 
likes to be beaten. Nobody enters into a contest 
for the purpose of being beaten. But when one has 
been beaten in a fair game he can really enjoy it, if Sy^bSiS** 
he learns how. He can feel: I have done my best, **" 
and that is worth while; and I have grown stronger, 
SO that I shall run or throw or bat better next time ; 
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and I have seen a boy who can do better than I can, 
and I will admire him and learn from him. 

And on the other side, if one beats in the contest, 
he can say : I did my best for this time, but I shall do 
still better next time ; the other fellows did their best, 
too, and I will respect them and show them how to 
do better, if I can. 

But really there is more danger for the boy who 
Danger wins than for the cwie who is beaten. He is apt to 
the one think too much of himself and become "stuck up" ; and 
if he does, he runs the risk of losing the good-will of 
the other boys. And next to the love of his mother, I 
suppose a boy cares for nothing so much as the liking 
of the other boys. I used to play with a fellow who 
had a mean way of dealing in this respect. If he won, 
as he commonly did, he used to look very superior and 
strut ever so little — ^just enough to be aggravating. 
And if I won, which happened rarely, then he would 
look supremely indifferent and say, "Oh, I never care 
for winning, I only play for the fun of the thing." 
And I was not cool and thoughtful enough not to be 
irritated. To tell the truth, I used to get quite wild 
over his aggravating manner. 

But if one can learn how, that is the way to look 
To rfay for at games : to play for the fun of the thing, doing one's 
the thing bcst, to be surc, but not chiefly for the sake of win- 
ning, and especially not for the sake of crowing over 
those whom we may defeat 

There is another pcnnt about games. In the com- 
^ks and petition one is tempted to go too far, either in the time 
spent, or in the risks taken. It is hard for a boy to see 
this, for he loves to take risks. And I can't altogether 
blame a fellow like you, Joe, for enjoying a littk 
danger. Still, we must remember Aat our legs and 
our necks belong to mother at home and not just tp 
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ourselves. And as to the time spent^ that must lie 
with the conscience of every honest boy. If there are 
duties at home, or if there is money that must be 
earned, of course these must come first, and the wise 
boy will turn these things into some sort of game. 
But if time is free, and I wish much of it might 
be for every schoolboy, then there is nothing better 
than outdoor games and sports, and I should en*- 
courage a boy to play or work at them with all his 
might. 

For I like to see a fellow do with all his might 
whatever he does, even to playing. 

One more thing that too often goes with games, 
and less often with sports ; that is, betting. Boys of The cvu 
your age are not so likely to make bets, but you may 
be tempted to begin, and that is just the best time 
for stopping. Betting is a bad business habit and it is 
a bad sportsman's haUt. It spoils the true work of 
either business man or sportsman. As I am going to 
talk about this again I will not say much now, but 
only that the high rivalry of games often tempts boys 
and men to bet, while, in fact, betting is a most un- 
worthy and unsportsmanlike way of showing one's 
interest in a game. 

You often hear this word: sportsmanlike. What 
I have said about the difference between games and V^JJ^^ 
sports shows the true meaning of the word. A true 
sportsman plays, in the first place, for the pleasure of 
using his strength and his skill and of growing 
stronger. A true sportsman never plays for the sake 
of beating a rival, and hence he is not tempted to re- 
sort to dishonest and underhanded tricks. A true 
sportsman plays fair and is as ready to admire and 
praise good qualities in a rival as in any one. A true 

sportsman never bets, because he knows that betting 

O Vol. 4 
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rouses an unnatural (tesire to win and tempts players 
and lookers-on to use unfair means to win. 

It is easier to be a true sportsman in sports than 
nmes 9f ^^ games. But if games are played in a sportsmanlike 
'^^^ spirit they become sports. That is one of the advan- 
tages of golf, that it cultivates a truly sportsmanlike 
spirit, and so I am glad you are playing it. As for 
myself, I love almost any game, but tennis best of all. 

Your Uncle William. 

"THE GANG" 
My dear John: 

-Did you ever notice that boys by the name of John 
Boys by Seem to need more advice than boys with other names, 
of* John* ^^ *^ lesist to get more? I can't explain how it is 
so. Sometimes I used to think that boys named Wil- 
liam came in for more than their due share. But 
probably that has changed since I was a boy. 

I noticed you the other day standing with your 
back against the wall of the schoolhouse and sur- 
rounded by a group of boys who were listening atten- 
tively to something you were saying. And I said to 
myself, "Ah, that is John's gang." I have little to say 
on general principles against gangs. I am sorry for 
the boy that doesn't belong to one, or perhaps I should 
say, who isn't a member of one. For with gangs as 
the gang with political parties the motto should be, "This is my 
gang," not "I belong to this gang." You don't want 
to be ashamed of your gang. You want to own up to 
it and be proud of it if you can. But you don't want 
to be owned by it. 

In my day they hadn't invented the word "gang." 

of*thc"* They were simply "the boys." But we had our sets 

gang just the same; and, oh, the joys of being one of the 

set! To go swimming together, to go nutting to- 
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gether, to combine forces and finances for a catboat 
on the river^ to gather in the hayloft and tell .stories, 
to skylark up and down the alleys on auttunn even- 
ings, shouting, '^Blank's Blank's bladder/' and a hun- 
dred other pleasures known only to a gang of boys! 

But there are good gangs and bad gangs. If you 
are the leader of a gang you can make it a good gang. 
But if you are not the leader you must look out. There 
are boys who are poison, and one such boy can poison ^e^Sng* 
a gang. If you find yourself in a gang with such a 
fellow, there are only two things to do — shake him 
off, or get out yourself. 

You know what I mean when I say that a fellow 
is poison. Not that you simply don't like him, butA^feiiow 
that you couldn't think of repeating his language and po»on 
his stories to your mother. It is strange how such 
stories keep alive and crawl about like snakes and liz- 
ards out of sight. In my neighborhood, when I was 
a boy, was one fellow whose filthy mouth was full 
of such stories, and who used to take delight in 
telling them to the yotmger boys. Most of us were 
too )roung to understand how filthy they were. It 
is a wonder that any of us grew up decent men, so 
it seems to me now. If I should find that sort of fel- 
low now among a set of young boys such as I was, 
I should feel like tarring and feathering him and send- 
ing him out to live with the hogs in the woods. But 
perhaps he was an uncommon specimen; at least, I 
hope so. 

The leader of a gang has to be a pretty smart boy, 
and he ought to be a very manly boy. For he hasg^^**y*Jf 
great responsibilities. I wonder whether you ever^«gPJ« 
saw the words "noblesse oblige" and wondered what 
they mean. They are French, and they mean that a 
I man or boy who is a leader must look out where he 
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is going because the others are following him. He 
might like to jump over a deep and dangerous ditch, 
but he must first consider whether some one might 
break his leg or his neck in trying to follow. 

Sometimes we used to play a game that we called 
"Follow "Follow your leader." The fellow that was "it" tried 

your 

leader" to do all sorts of hard or foolish things, and as soon as 
one of the followers failed to do one of the "stumps" 
he had to drop out, until finally there were left perhaps 
one or two who could do everything the leader could 
do; and then one of these became leader. Whether 
or not you call it "Follow your leader," that is the 
game that every gang is playing. All the boys are 
trying to do what the leader does, and the bright and 
strong boys are trying to become leaders themselves. 
Most of the things that boys call "fun" are whole- 
fu^ to kc ^^^ ^^^ good. They are noisy and they "cut up" and 
clear of they do things that many grown-up people call silly; 
but it is all natural for a boy to want to do. But 
sometimes the wish to find something new, to "show 
off," to find a real "stump" for the gang, tempts a 
boy to do a thing he ought not to do. It is hard to 
keep clear of all such things. I would like to see a 
boy who would resolve to try to keep from every- 
thing rude, and selfish, and cruel, and unmanly, and 
dishonest, and filthy. 

However, I would not be discouraged if he did 
not always succeed. But at least from the last three 
of these, and especially the last, I think he might 
keep clear. So long as a boy is a leader, surely he 
ought to make up his mind not to lead his gang into 
any of these things. 

The best way to keep clear of bad things is to 
J^o?" ^^ ^^^^ y^^^ hands and your head full of good things. A 
things leader among boys, like a leader among men, ought to 
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Mb ap\vake nights thinking of good things to keep bnsy 
with. For a boy, naturally, it is first a question of 
games. Aside from being first in the games that come 
along, you can hunt up other new games, which means 
hunting up old games usually. Get your father or 
your uncle or your teacher to suggest the games they 
like best and get them to come out and help you start 
them. 

Of all things the greatest in this line is to get a 
r^fular playground and a gymnasium. Here you will Get a 
find a chance for the gang to hold together and show ground or 

gymnasium 

what it is good for. You may need to go to the 
school board, or the coimcil, or the men of the town. 
And that will do you good and do them good. The 
boys of Boston stood up for their rights in a play- 
ground against General Gage. Let the boys of any 
town resolve to get a playground and a gymnasium 
by standing together. 

There are other things the gang would enjoy do- 
ing if they once got into the way of them. You might ^^\^ 
agree to help keep the school grounds clean and in™»»^t <«> 
order ; or to show the smaller boys how to play ; or to 
make it easy for the new boys when they came in ; or 
to police the playground or even to help the teacher 
keep order in the schoolroom. 

You have no idea, until you try, how much fun 
there is in getting a lot of boys to do something to- 
gether. And youVe no idea how much they can do if 
they will try. Your Uncle William. 

ON STUDIES 
My dear Waldo: 

It is undoubtedly true, as you say, that many emi- 
nent men and some very respectable scholars have 
succeeded despite their lack of a regular training. 
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And because you are not permitted to have your own 
R^dUon vvay in the choice of studies, you propose to drop out 
ttttdiet of school and chance it with the exceptional few. 
Your objection to the requirements of the course as 
they now face you are that you must study algebra, 
which you can't make head nor tail of, and that you 
want to spend your time on the study of butterflies, 
to which you are devoted. 

In a great many points I sympathize with you. 
My soul used to rebel against the claims that were 
made for the "axioms" as self-evident truths. This 
was an insult to my intellect. A few were so self-evi- 
dent that they were absolutely silly, while others had 
taken refuge under the cover of "axioms" because 
they did not dare to face a critical examination. At 
^yg^^ least it seemed to me so then. I have leSimed since 
and botany iq respcct algebra, but I can never profess to love it. 
On the other hand, I had a constmiing passion for 
botany, or at least what in those days passed for 
botany — the study of plants and flowers. I would 
tramp five miles to find a new fern, and would gladly 
have given to botany twice the time I was required to 
spend on algebra. 

I am not standing up for the school course as per- 
SSS *^* f ^ct "^y ^I'^y ineans ; but I think that it is much better 
thaa^onc ^^M"* ^^ coursc at all for the average boy. It may 
*^ ^^ indeed, be true that you are more than an average boy, 
but it would not be wise for you to act on that suppo- 
sition, because the chances are all the other way, and it 
is too late to correct the mistake if you find out, about 
the time that you come into competition with other 
boys for a place in the world, that you were mistaken. 
In general, the assumption that you are unlike other 
people is so dangerous and leads to so many painful 
experiences that I would stop right now and talk to 
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you about it if I had not set out to advise you about 
your choice of studies. 

The comfort that I got out of algebra, and which 
you or any other boy may get out of any hard and dis- "i don't 
tasteful study or task, was in proving that I could back out" 
master it, even if it was hard. I said to myself : "It is 
true, there is no sense nor profit in the axioms and the 
problems ; but I can do them if the next fellow can, and 
I don't propose to back out." I believe just that sort 
of determination is the mark of the best English and 
American character and has made our people the mas- 
ters of the earth. I wouldn't ask a boy or a man to do 
nothing but that sort of thing, though sometimes it Ma»tering 
seems as though men have to. For the use of facing tasks 
and mastering tough tasks in school is the training it 
gives us for doing the same sort of thing in life out- 
side. And in life outside there is no question of the 
fact that we have to meet and master problems and 
obstacles that we don't at all like. 

But so long as you can have at least some sub- 
jects of study that you enjoy for themselves, you ought Proving 
to learn to enjoy some others just for the sake of powers 
provit^ your powers. I know they say that every 
study is full of difficulties and that you will find obsta- 
cles enough ever)rwhere. But if you give up because you 
dislike algebra, I fear that you may want to back out 
when you come to the place in entomology (that's the 
college word for butterflies), where they expect you 
to spend three hours a day counting the minute feath- 
ers on the butterfly's wing with your eye glued to the 
objective of a compound microscope. I know you 
think you will never get tired of butterflies and that ^^^ ^^^ 
you will submit to any amount of drudgery for their ^°^<>^^*/^ 
sake. And it certainly is a long cry from algebra to y°" ^^^ 
butterflies. All the same, you can't yet expect to do. 
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or have to do, only the things that you like. Even a 
man can't do that. To be sure, a man can often 
choose, and has to choose, and can't afford to do 
things just for the fun of it. But a boy oug^t to do 
some things just to prove that he can. 

But while I wouldn't agree to your baddng down 
But try in the facc of algebra, any more than if algebra were 
thcihmgs au eucmy's battery, I am with you for studying but- 
terflies, or anything else that you like. I do believe in 
a boy's finding out what he likes to do and having a 
chance to do it. I never knew a boy yet who couldn^k 
find a little extra time for scmiething that he really 
'wanted to do. I would make up my mind to know as 
much as possible about butterflies, and in time to know 
all there is to know about some one variety. That is 
When men what makcs men great scholars, or what they call au- 
thorities. But it is also what makes men successes in 
any line. And whether you stick to butterflies or go 
into business, or whatever you are to do afterward, it 
will help you to have mastered the subject of butter- 
flies or any other subject 

So I would go or write to the person who seemed 
to know most on the subject and ask what books to 
begin with and how to work systematically. For it 15 
very important to take up a study by tiie r^ht end^ 
just as it is with a toed or a poker. If you can not 
buy the books you can probably borrow them if youf 
will take good care of them. But I would make up 
my mind to buy my own books as soon as possible. 
And you must begin to draw and take notes, for in 
these days few if any scholars can keep all their 
knowledge in their heads. Paper is cheap, tiiereforc- 
use plenty of paper ; have it all of one size, so that it 
can be pinned or bound together ; have separate sheets 
for each separate point, and he sure to put at the beaii 
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or in the margin what it is about. In this way you 
will save yourself much time as you go on. 

Get your friends interested in your study. You 
can usually find some others with tastes like yours, interest 
and if one cares more for flowers and another for friends in 

your study 

beetles and another for birds, you can go to the 
woods together and enjoy your expeditions, and some- 
times give one another pointers about where things 
are to be found. 

And if it were history, or government, or anything 
else that you were interested in, I would tell you just 
about the same thing. Only it seems to me more nat- 
ural for boys of your age to be interested in butter- 
flies. But the general rule I have been trying to give 
you is good for any stage and any age. Don't be The gen- 
balked by algebra. Take your medicine, so long as it 
is not poison. You can't always have your "druther." 
You will enjoy butterflies better after mastering 
square-root. Your Uncle William. 

ON TEACHERS 
My dear John : 

I couldn't help laughing when you told me of your 
trials with your teacher and took him off so well. And 
it certainly was comical to think of the man regarding a timorous 
himself as besieged in the schoolhouse by a bunch of 
twelve-year-olds like you and "the kids." Especially 
when you really didn't intend to hurt him, as you 
assured me. "Aw, we wouldn't 'a done nothin' to 
*im." But after all, John, it wasn't quite right for me 
to laugh, just as it wasn't quite right for you to tease 
the teacher. You know I am a teacher myself, John; 
and, like you, I have to stand up for "de gang." But, 
tmlike some teachers — and I fear yours is one of them 
— I was a boy once, too, and I can't entirely get over it. 
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And so I am sure yovt will let me tell you a few 
What, a things about teachers which may help you in mana^ 
ing them as you go on. For, of course, I recognize 
that a boy can not be a lamb and be led by a ribbon. 
He is more like a pig or a young calf, which always 
want to go in the opposite direction if you'^ry to pull 
them aloi^ by the neck. A boy loves to wrestle (that 
is the book word for '^rastle") ; he has to find out what 
things are like and what he himself is good for, and 
so he challenges everybody and everything he meets 
to wrestle or fight with him — ^not out of mafice, bat 
to find out who is the better man. 

Now the gist of what I want to tell you, John, is 
that teachers are human beings, so to speak. I know 
ar?wan ^^^ ^^ ^^* always act as though they were, but I can 
diffiSfit*" 2Ksure 3?ou, from long acquaintance with a great manj 
positions of them, that they are all himian. This being so, it 
follows that they are imperfect and have weaknesses. 
Most of them would admit this. It is a waste of time 
to test them in order to prove it. Along with these 
natural imperfections they are placed in a very diffi- 
cult position in being required to sit on a platform 
and be looked at and watched by a lot of keen-eyed 
children. It is very hard to be natural and simple 
under such circumstances. If you doubt it, ask the 
teacher to let you try it for a quarter of an hour. Or 
perhaps he has given you the chance without your 
asking. If so, you know that it is unpleasant enough. 
Now it used to be the rule among boys, "Take a 
Teasing a fettow of your sizc !" And I guess that will always 

fellow not .,.*«. * « T 1 

your size be Considered the fair rule among boys. It ought 
to be the rule among men, too. Did it ever occur to 
you that in teasing the teacher you are picking on a 
fellow who is not your aze? Actually, though, in 
a match at making faces, or snickering, or shuffling 
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feet, you have him at a mean disadvantage. There 
are fifty of you and only one of him. I used to hear 
a great braggart say : "I can lick you with both hands With 
tied behind me." You have the teacher almost in that behind 
condition. He has to be thinking about the lessons, 
and the ringing of the bells, and of keeping the win- 
dows open just enough and not too much, and of 
whether that little boy in the third row hasn't the 
measles, and of how to keep the boys from fighting at 
recess, and of how to make that dull girl in front of 
him understand what a subtrahend is^ and a hundred 
other things. In this way his hands are almost tied 
behind him. And so it isn't quite fair play to chal- 
lenge him to try to catch you rolling marbles across 
the floor while you seem to sit looking attentively into 
your geography. 

If you will consider how many things he has to 
do, or to try to do, you will perhaps not wonder that 
he loses his head sometimes and imagines that all the 
boys are banded together against him. Really he 
needs your pity. 

The great point in managing a teacher is to learn 
to get at the human side of him. If you will remem- §|^*human 
ber that he really is a human being and in need of «dc^^ 
help, that is a good beginning. Of course, you don't teacher 
want to become the teacher's pet. No boy does. But 
you might agree with the other boys to try to "bring 
him out." 

There are two things I would advise you to try. 
One is to get him out on the playground to play 
games with you. I believe he will accept if you 
invite him. If he isn't up on your games you can 
teach him. Let him see how it feels to be learning 
from the boys. Or perhaps you can get him to show 
you how they played some game when he was a boy. 
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That is really the key to the whole matter : "When he 
was a boy." 

The second thing I propose is of the same kind: 
Get him to agree to tell you about his boyhood — ^his 
adventures, his games, and his school days. In time 
I believe you will come to believe that he is human, 
and you will find that he understands you better and 
you understand him. 

If your teacher were a woman — ^well, you are less 
likely to have trouble with her, anyway. And if you 
do, the same thoughts may help. You could ask her 
to tell about her brothers, if she has any, or about the 
boys in the school she attended, or about the first 
school she taught. 

One more point. Aside from this trying of your 
teacher to see what he is made of, you should not for- 
get that he really knows some things that you need 
to know in order to get ahead in school and in life. 
No matter how unreasonable he may seem to be, and 
how much he may tempt you to cut up, I wouldn't 
let this prevent me from getting out of him all I could. 
I would make up my mind that I was going to get all 
the good out of him I could, and not to let his un- 
likable ways interfere with my coming out near the 
front in school. If you spend your time in teasing 
him, instead of learning- what you can from him, you 
are doin^ what tlie old saw calls "cutting off your 
nose to spite your own face." 

But after all, if you will look at him as a human 
being, give him a fair chance, and try to "bring him 
out" as merely an old boy, I believe that things will 
go better in school. 

Your Uncle William. 
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ON THE READING OF BOOKS 

My dear Ewing: 
i You are beginning to think that you ought to be 

^ able to decide for yourself what to read, and to 

wonder why you find it hard to get interested in some 
of the books that your father and I have given you. 
Now to have learned to like a few really good bodes 
is worth more than many pages of advice. And yet 
there are such great differences in books, and such dif- Rule for 

really good 

ferent qualities in one and the same book, that a fel- books 
low feels as though he wanted some rule to go by. 
If one could have enough company with people 
of many different sorts, and could travel all he would why we 

•^ must get 

like to, he wouldn't need to read many books. Many knowledge 

•^ "^ from books 

strong and noble men have gotten along well through 
hfe with very few books, for you remember that 
printed books have been known but four and a half 
centuries* Formerly it was enough for a good and 
useful man to know simply his own district or coun- 
try, but now that the whole world has come to be like 
one province every one feels that he must know con- 
• ^derable about the whole world. And as few of us 
can travel over the entire earth and meet all the 
strange and interesting people we would like to meet, 
we must get our knowledge from books. 

Books are not an end in themselves, but simply a 
substitute for direct intercourse with men and the ^^oks rep- 

resent life 

woHd. And this fact gives us a key to the question 
of what we should read. In one way or another books 
are supposed to represent life. If they do not rep- 
resent life truly or well, they are misleading, and in 
so far ought to be avoided. Now the chief judge of 
faithfulness in the representation of life must be ex- 
perience, and only those who have had the widest 
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experience are qualified to say in a given case 
whether a picture is true to life, or they are qualified 
in proportion to their experience. Here young peo- 
ple must depend largely on older people. 

But life is very large and varied, and there are 
What part books for every side and phase of it. Here it be- 

ot life , , «. ,.- 

you want comes ncccssary to choose what part of life you want 
most to know about and to become familiar with. 
For you will soon learn, if you have not learned al- 
ready, that you can not expect to know everything 
and everybody. And in choosing your books, I think 
you may safely go upon the same principles or the 
same instincts that lead you to prefer the society of 
people and to seek certain occupations and amuse- 
N^^iing ments. As a rule nothing can be good for you in 
books that books that would not be good for you in real life. 

IS not y^ t • f 

?Sa*ii? O^v ^^ "*^ proportions we need not follow the same 
course in our reading as in our living. 

For instance, we have both occupations and amuse- 
ments. In real life the proportion of amusement to 
Kinds of steady occupation "must be small. But we all agree 
^yjShouid that boys may have a larger share of mere amusement 
than grown people. And so it is natural and proper 
that boys should read more about sports and hunting 
and travel and adventure than grown people can af- 
ford to. For the same reason grown men who work 
very long and very hard and have little time for re- 
laxation often prefer for their reading exciting tales 
of adventure as a sort of substitute for the real sporty 
which they have not time for. Or it may be that they 
choose instead the theatre, which gives them the same 
sort of relaxation without the labor of reading. It 
was thus that President Lincoln sought the relaxation 
of the theatre in the midst of the tremendous strain of 
the Civil War. 
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As compared with real life, a book is usually very 
condensed. In one story of ammal life, which you can Thead^- 
read in a day, the naturalist g^ves you die resah of books 
his study and travel for many years. The adventures 
in the story which you read in one afternoon took in 
reality months or years. This is one of the g^eat ad- 
vantages of books, that they save us time. In some 
large measure, if we read thoughtfully, we get the 
benefit in a week of what it required the author many 
months to live or think. 

But there is a danger in condensed iooA and in 
condensed books as well. We arc not to eat too rap- Dan^fcr in 

■^ reading 

idly or too much at a time. It is so with books. If we too freely 
read them too freely and too rapidly we are apt to 
become dissatisfied with real life because it is not so 
filled with adventure as a book can be. It is this sort 
of indigestion, due to overeating of condensed pic- 
tures of life in books, that leads boys sometimes to 
run away from home in the expectation of finding a 
more exciting life somewhere else. They learn, as we 
all learn, with much sufiEering, that the richest piece 
of life in the world is the one where we have lived the 
• longest. 

All books and all things printed are in some way 
pictures of life. Newspapers are like crowds. Mostjj^^ 
of us enjoy a crowd for a short time, and find some- p«^s J^« 

'f J ' crowds 

thing stirring and enjoyable in it. But few of us care 
to stay long in a crowd. We know that we can not 
think well nor be our very sehres in a crowd. It is 
aomewhat thus with the reading of newspapers. A 
brief touch with the crowded interests of life shown 
in them may entertain and enliven us. But too much 
reading of newspapers would be like spending a great 
deal of time in a crowd. We should become confused 
and distracted. 
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We do not always ^'take to" a person at first sight, 
Patience whom afterward we come to love and value very 
Ing Tsiued highly. It is so with books. And this fact ought to 
make us resolve to have some patience with books that 
do not interest us at first trial or by their opening 
chapters. When a book has been a good friend of a 
great many good people for a great many years, it is 
pretty fair evidence that the book is worth getting 
acquainted with. And while I would not urge you to 
say you like a book just because other people say 
they like it, but on the contrary would advise you 
to say frankly to your best friends just what you 
think of a book and why you do not like it, if you 
don't; still I do think that you ought to try several 
times at least to like a book that the wisest and best 
people have liked. Of course this is making due 
allowances for diflference in age. Sometimes I think 
your own friends are not wise in urging you to read 
and telling you that you must like a book which is 
really meant for older people. 

I might tell you a great many things about choos- 
J«dge ing your book companions, but I can save much of 
you judge the time by asking you to remember that books are 

people 

people, and that as a rule you should judge books as 

you should people. Don't associate with a book in 

private that you would not like to take into company. 

Don't become familiar with people in books whom 

you could not visit with your sister or your father. 

I remember your telling me that you could see 

no sense in poetry. Now I would give a great deal 

7ort and ^^ ^ could get you interested in poetry, for some of the 

pocu^y ^^ greatest and noblest people in the world have kept 

themselves alive for us in the poems which they wrote. 

And vast numbers of people have found comfort and 

delight in these poems. If the language of poetry 
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seems ttnnatural to yon, consider that stsch language 
is to be thought something like a uniform or a strai^;e 
foreign garb on a person. It makes the thought con- 
spicuous and we remember it longer, just as the uni- 
form attracts our notice and remains in our memory.^ 
Thoughts in a poem march in rank and file and to 
music, like a company of soldiers. Some people dis- 
like uniforms and showy dresses, but most people are 
fond of them. And if one can only learn to like 
poetry it is a pure and fine pleasure that grows with 
time and costs very little to supply. 

If I can persuade you to like poetry, when you 
don't, I shall be glad. And while I have not imder- ^ sugges- 

' ® ^ tion about 

taken to tell you what books to read in other lines, P^^^^y 
because there are so many good ones that I could not 
name them all, I will give you one suggestion here. 
If you have any friend who is fond of poetry, ask him, 
or her, to read aloud to you the best story-poem that 
he knows. Poetry is meant to be spoken or read aloud. 
And if you can not have the pleasure of being read 
to, but must decide for yourself, begin with Macau- 
lay's "Battle of Ivry" or "Horatius," and then takeg°f^\°he 
Scott's "Marmion" or "The Lay of the Last Minstrel." ^^^^^^^ 
I never knew a boy who was not interested in "Mar- 
mion" when he once had made a fair start. If you can 
not find some one to read to you, suppose you try to 
get some one to listen to you while you read! You 
might begin on your mother while she is mending 
your stockings. 

It is a great gift to be able to read aloud well, 
and practice makes perfect in this as in other things. Jjud^^eii 
You might find it a good idea to read some of your 
other books aloud with your boy friends, taking turns. 
And if you stop to talk about what you are reading 
it will do you no harm. 
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I hope I have not given you more advice than you 
can hold at one time. Your Uncle William. 

DONT BE A MULE 
My dear Frank: 

There is little doubt in my mind that your nine 
Which has the right of it in the matter of which side was to 

side to 

go to iMt go to bat. But it seems that the captain of the other 
nine thinks that his side had the better claim, or at 
least he acts as though he did. And so the question is : 
Whether to stand upon our rights or to refuse to play ? 
I understand that John Harris says, "Pooh! pooh! 
this is all boys' play!" and doesn't condescend to give 
you his opinion. 

Now I can't look at it in that way. Boys' play and 

Bojs' play mcu's plav sccm a great deal alike to me. You have 

and men s *^ ' *=* 

play alike heard an old saying, "The child's the father of the 
man" ? I have watched men in their contests in busi- 
ness and politics, and they act very much like boys at 
play. Your question about which side shall go first 
to bat is not very different from the question, which 
"crowd" has a right to name the candidate for gov- 
ernor. The way in which you settle this baseball 
question is the way in which you will settle the ques- 
tion whether to let Jones in on the ground floor in the 
"sugar deal," or whether to support Newton in the 
Third Ward. 

You say something, Frank, about "standing up for 
Standing ^^^^ Hghts," and you refer to an eminent man who is 
up for said to have said, "I would rather be right than be 

one s ' ° 

rights President." Now here is a case, my dear fellow, 
where we must be clear in our thought. Are you 
sure that "right" and "rights" in these two expressions 
mean just the same thing? Both of these sentiments 
have a good sound. Both of them appeal to us, I am 
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sure. I admit that they do to me. Isn't '^standing up 
for one*s rights" almost the watchword of the English 
people? — and that means of the American people, too. 
The first great act of the English nation, almost, was 
the setting up of a bill of rights, called Magna Charta, 
at Runnymede, and they stood up for them. And even 
the boys of English stock have done the same thing if 
we may believe that fine story about the Boston boys 
and their protest against the annoyances of General 
Gage's troops. 

But there is a difference between "being right" 
and the rights that one stands up for, don't you think "^wigj'/ 
so ? For instance, Shylock — I am sure you know his nght" 
story — had a right to his pound of flesh, and he stood 
up for it, but that did not make his course of action 
right. One has a right, I suppose, to whatever he has 
paid for or has been promised. But it may not be the 
right thing for him to insist upon these claims under 
any or all circumstances. 

There are three ways of making claims. One fel- 
low claims all he can get. This is the theory on which au one 
the hog acts. In the relations of men and nations it 
has been expressed in the phrase, "Might makes right." 
I do not believe in that. I know you don't. I never 
knew many boys who believed in that doctrine. 

Another fellow claims all he has a right to, that 
is, all that has been given him or promised him, or ^u one 
perhaps all that anybody else like him gets, or is "k^* *<> 
likely to get. He says, "I am as good as anybody; I 
have a right to the best there is." If he sees some one 
in better clothes than himself, or eating better food 
than he has, he feels wronged, and says to himself or 
aloud, "I have a right to that." And if he will earn 
it, we all concede his right. 

Finally a man may say, "I will claim, not all I can 
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get, nor all I have earned^ but only what it is best for 
What it me and everybody that I should have*'' Instead of 
should feeling that he is wronged whenever any one has 
scHnething better than he himself has, he may oome to 
the point of feeling that something is wrong if any- 
body is not as well off as he himself is. And if he 
were a complete Christian he would not rest happy in 
having an3rthing that others needed and had not. 
But, in any case, he may be a very common philos- 
opher and good citizen by going on the principle: I 
will claim only what it is best for all concerned that 
I should have. 

But I did not start out for a taUk on rights, but. 
Not let- ^ only on standing up few them. I wouldn't advise any^ 
self bc^^ friend of mine to make a practice of letting himself 
be run over. I don't like a boy who has no spirit. 
But neither do I like to see a boy always going about 
with a chip on his shoulder. The fact is, we ought to 
ask in this matter as in all others, Is it worth while? 
We must try to ke^ in mind the end we are after. 
We must ask sometimes. Is the game worth the can* 
die? In a word, we must use common-sense. 

For instance, in the matter of this game: I sup- 
Using com- pose the boys all want to play the game. That is the 
object. It isn't a matter of life and death which side 
goes to bat first, nor which side has a right to do so 
under the agreement. The important thing is, to have 
the game and to play the best ball you can. Under 
such conditions when a man stands up for his rights 
very stiffly we generally understand that he distrusts 
himself or his powers in the game proper, and is 
hunting for a way to get out of playing. 

And, Frank ! I heard you tell one of the boys that 
you couldn't back out— that is, give up your claim to 
j^lay at bat first. I remember wdl enot^h how hard 
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it is to "back down." But it is one of the great 
things to learn. The man who says, "I never change {^,J?*f*f 
my mind" is usually a man who hasn't any mind to down 
change. The ability to back down is one of the chief 
differences between a well-trained horse and a raw 
mule. The mule has many good qualities. But I 
wouldn't choose him for my model. 

Don't be a mule, or even a balky horse. Did you 
ever see a horse stop in the middle of the road and ^or*^'' 
refuse to budge? He has made up his mind that he 
has been wronged some way, and that it will com- 
promise his dignity to move on. You cluck; you say 
appealingly, "Come, Dick!" you shake the lines gen- 
tly and push on them a little; you twirl the whiplash 
suggestively within the field of his right eye — he wears 
no blinders; you finally get out and pat him and then 
take him by the bit and pull gently, and then harder 
and still harder. All in vain; the hard look in his 
eye grows flintier still. Then you get into the 
wagon while your own teeth begin to set tight 
together. Still you give him only a gentle tap at 
first; in vain. Then you give him a smart cut; in 
vain. You try one shoulder and then the other; you 
give a sharp volley. Then you are seized with shame 
and remorse, and you get out to examine the harness 
to find the place where it is cutting him. You find 
nothing wrong. And by this time the neighbors have 
gathered round you with advice. Twist his tail; tie 
up his front leg; blindfold him; put peas in his ear; 
talk kindly to him; push the wagon upon him. You 
try them all ; in vain. Finally you decide to leave him 
where he stands until he tires out. This will be a J^ ^"" 
good time for memorizing those fifty lines of "Julius 
Caesar." Before you have finished, your horse will have 
ceased to be a mule and will be ready to move on. 
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A boy ought to have more sense than a mule. ''A 
If it ta- wise man sometimes changes his mind; a fool never." 
aomethmg If youT oiind is Set ott Something great and worth 
to your while, stick to your position. But learn to ask and 
see whether it is worth while. What a man may have 
to say about politics may not be worth while, and often 
he had better not insist on sa]ring it. But if any one 
denies his right to say what he thinks or tries to pre- 
vent him, then the important right of free speech is 
attacked, and it is worth while to stand up for that. 
But notice that in this case he is standing up for a 
right of everybody else also, and that makes a great 
difference. 

In most cases of standing up for our rights we 
are simply insisting on having our own way. And 
that is not worth while tmless life or property is in- 
volved. If I were you I would go ahead with the 
game. The only difference between firmness and 
stubbornness is the difference between me and you. 

Your Uncle William. 

ANIMALS AS FRIENDS 
My dear Clinton : 

When you hinted the other day that you would be 

happy if you had a dog like my Laddie I knew that 

you were the right kind of boy. "The merciful man 

is merciful to his beast" is only a part of the story. 

The boy The man who likes animals, or the boy who loves 

who loves ' •' 

animals them, has some of the best traits of friendship in his 
heart. A boy who can make a good friend of a dog 
can also be a good friend to other boys and other 
men. On the other hand, it seems to me that there is 
something quite lacking in a person who does not like 
animals of some sort. I mean really like them, not 
simply admire them or make a display of them. There 
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are men of cruel heart who like to own and drive fine 
horses, but it is for the sake of display and their own 
pleasure, not because they love the horses. 

The highest test of a boy or a man is his disposi- 
tion to love something. Really if he can love one per- To lovc 

'^ -^ * something 

son or one animal I know that he can love others, and the high- 

'est test of 

so I am pleased when I see you or any other boy on » boy 
good terms with a dog or a horse. I do not agree 
with that cynical person who said: "The more I see 
of men the more I think of dogs." I agree with the 
compliment to dogs, but not with the slur upon men. 
And yet, it is true, that it is easier to get at the heart 
of a dog, and his good qualities are more easily seen 
than in the case of most men. The good qualities of 
a dog are often a reproach to a man. For the dog is 
more consistent, less changeable than man as a rule. 
This is, I suppose, because dog nature is simpler than 
human nature. The dog hasn't so many things to 
think about ; he doesn't have to worry about managing 
the world as we do. 

Every living thing is interesting, and one can even 
become attached to some of the humblest of animals J*?? »«• 

teiligence 

and draw from them signs of recognition and f<^iid- j^^n^^^^ 
ness. All animals have some measure of intelligence, animals 
and there is no more delightful occupation than study- 
ing the evidences of this intelligence in animals, high 
or low. Some. writers will tell you of the great dif- 
ference between instinct and intelligence, but be slow 
bow you accept what they tell you in this matter. The 
marvelous methods and foresight of ants and bees 
are such that I can not speak slightingly of them. 
How do we know that they are less intelligent than 
we when they act so as to bring about such perfect 
results ? 

But while spiders— do you know the story of Pa- 
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ganini's spider? — and snakes and lizards and other 
animals learn to recognize one who cares for them, it 
is only a few of the very highest animals that seem 
capable of appreciating and returning human affection 
— the cat, the horse, some birds, and especially the 
dog. The dog has the most character, is most hu- 
man. To be sure every animal may display some one 
trait that suggests human nature: the hog is a hog, 
the ox is slow and awkward, the monkey is a mimic, 
the ant is industrious, and so on ; but only the dog has 
some of the quaUties which seem to belong especially 
to man. 

But the best way to become acquainted with a dog 
is to get one and play with him and train him. There 
seems to be almost no limit to what you can teach a 
good dog. In general, what is called a well-bred dog 
is better than a mongrel or dog of mixed stock. Yet 
here, as with men, a thoroughbred is sometimes a 
weakling and a scrub, while the dog of no family or 
pedigree at all may have some of the finest traits. 
But as a rule it is best to get a dog of a certain breed 
and one of the best of his breed. At least he can be 
taught more easily, and the chances are in his favor. 
As a boy I had a noble friend who was a mixture of 
mastiff and coach-dog. He was a dog of the highest 
character, the friend of every decent boy in the neigh- 
borhood. I can not begin to tell you all about him, but 
one incident I must mention. My brother and I car- 
ried newspapers — ^an early morning paper. Lion went 
sometimes with one of us and sometimes with the 
other until he knew our routes as well as we did. 
When he wanted to go from one of us to the other on 
our morning trips he would go to some point on the 
route of the one whom he wanted to join, get up on 
his hind legs and lock into the box to see whether the 
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paper was there, and then go forward on the route if 
he found it, or backward if he did not. He was seen 
to do this several times by different people. Do you 
wonder that I smile when people deny that a dog has 
reason? 

I think that a dog brings out, or appeals to, the 
best that is in a man. Have you ever read "Bob, Son 
of Battle" ? That is the greatest dog book, in my The dog 
opinion. And it is just because it shows the dog in mate com- 

panionship 

most intimate companionship with men, and shows with men 
even the effect of their character on each other. It is 
an old but very common observation: Adam Mac- 
Adam, mean as he is, can not be entirely bad so long 
as a faithful dog stands by him and he stands by the 
dog. And he isn't entirely bad. No man is. And 
perhaps if some men had been able to show to him 
the same qualities that Red WuUie, his dog, showed 
him, he might have been a better and a happier man. 
Every Rip Van Wiricle has a Schneider. 

Faithfubiess and a forgiving spirit are two of the 
finest qualities in men, and they are the chiefest quali- J^^J^^nd 
ties of dogSw No dog is naturally quarrelsome. Only ^^^^ 
a few arc made so by continued harrying and bad ^ <i««» 
treatment. Your dog is not forever taking offence; 
he does not know what a slight is; he never believes 
that you meant to hurt him or could possibly forget 
him. He licks your hand after you have struck him 
and shames you if you have struck in anger ; he wel- 
comes you home after days or weeks or months of 
absence; he sympathizes with you when you are sick, 
and will break his heart for you if you die. 

There is no better ccxnpanion for a boy than a good 
dog. He stays by you through thick and thin. If No bet- 

•<•«•< 1 ' p **^ com- 

you want to go walking he is always ready, or if you panion for 

have to stay indoors he will stay with you. He will 
^ -P ^ ^ Vol. 4 
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walk with you by the hour and not disturb you, or if 
you wish he will run and play with you. He rewards 
all your efforts to teach him, and at the same time 
teaches you patience and many other good things. 
You will never learn from him any bad habits. When 
you are with him your mother has no need to worry 
about your company. He will not desert you for the 
new boy who moves into the house across the street 
He will not teach you to be quarrelsome, but he will 
fight for you to the death. 

The dog has grown in character since we first hear 
of him in history and literature. In the Bible the 
dog is a symbol only for what is contemptible and 
mean. To-day he is the type of fidelity. That this 
change has come to the dog through his association 
with man is a credit to them both. Do you know what 
the word "cynic" means? It is applied to one who 
has no faith in men. And it is a curious fact that this 
word comes from a Greek word that means dog. It 
is a slander on the dog. Of all creatures the one 
that has the most unquestioning faith in man is the 
dog. The cynic is most undoglike. But this is an- 
other proof that the character of dogs has been im- 
proving. That ought to be encouraging for the rest 
of us. 

Of course, there are some troubles connected with 
keeping a dog, as there are about everything else that 
is good. But the pleasure and comfort and improve- 
ment that come from a dog's company will more than 
repay all the trouble. In general, the more you treat 
a dog like a man the better dog he will be. Almost 
any kind of dog is interesting and has the good traits 
of his kind. Still, I am sorry to see ugly dogs encour- 
aged when there are so many beautiful kinds that are 
as good or better. I don't like to say a word against 
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any dog, but why should any one take up with such 
an ugly creature as a pug or a bulldog when there are 
such beautiful creatures as collies and spaniels and 
setters and terriers in existence? On the whole, the 
collie seems to me to be the prince of dogs, and I am 
very glad that you are to have one of that kind. 

There are a great many good things that can be 
said for a horse and his friendship and association, and The boy 
if a boy is fortunate enough to have both a good horse J*^|^,*"^ 
and a good dog he ought to be happy. But most boys 
can not afford the horse. Then let us be thankful for 
the excellent friendship of the dog. 

Your Uncle William. 

ON PLAYING KEEPS 
My dear Will: 

You seemed to be taking an interest in what I 
was sa3dng to Joe about "Sports," and especially in the 
subject of betting. And now you have asked me toj^jy 
explain the matter to you and to tell you why betting 1^°^ f,^ 
is not right. Let me own up to you that it is not an gmw and 
easy thing to explain. The reason why betting should 
be kept away from games and sports is plain : it adds 
a false interest to the game and makes those who have 
staked money want the side to win on which they have 
made their stakes, instead of being glad to have the 
best player win. And with money at stake, which 
means a possible loss, men will often do unfair and 
dishonorable things to make their side win, or at 
least secure the decision, whether they deserved it 
or not. 

But what you mean is betting all by itself. Why 
is betting wrong? Now here are three ways in which ^^mg°^ 
you may get money without being dishonest, or per-'^o^^y 
haps four. It may be given to you; and in that case 
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the one who gives the money loses it, but he is willing 
to lose it. It may not be good for you to have money 
given to you, but if a man gives it to you there is no 
wrong done to him. Or you may earn it. In that 
cafmiic, case some one else simply trades you money for your 
work. He wants the work more than he does the 
money, and you want the money more than you want 
to be idle or to work for yourself, and so you agree 
to trade, and both sides are satisfied. Or, again, you 
may get something as a prize. A prize is offered for 
the swiftest runner or for the best composition. You 
and many others run or write, as the case may be, 
and you win. You receive the prize, and the one who 
has offered it has received the satisfaction of seeing 
the contest and of having you all do your best. The 
others may be disappointed, but they have not lost 
anything. Your gain was not their loss. In fact, 
they have gained the benefit of the practice. Still 
there is sometimes disappointment for those who do 
not win, and we often refer to them as the losers. 

Finally there is betting. You are looking on at 
the game, and you say to Joe: I'll bet you a quarter 
that the Reds will win. And Joe says : I bet the Blues 
will win. You have simply said: I will give you a 
quarter if the Blues win, provided you give me a quar- 
ter if the Reds win. The Reds win; Joe has to give 
you a quarter. Joe was not ready to give you a quar- 
ter for love. You have not earned the quarter; you 
have not won it as a prize. You have gotten some- 
thing for nothing, and the one from whom you got it 
did not want to give it to you. To be sure, he agreed 
beforehand to do so in case the Reds won. But the 
fact remains: You have gotten a quarter from your 
friend which he did not want you to have. He did 
not give it to you ; he lost it. You could not win with- 
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out his losing, hi this way it is different from a prize 
that you win in the race. 

So there are two bad points about betting: getting 
something for nothing, which is not good for the win- Two bad 
•ner, and getting something at the expense of another, about 
which is good for neither winner nor loser. These are 
also two of the chief evils of stealing. 

When I was a boy we could play marbles in three 
ways. There were various games in which the whole 
interest lay in doing the best shooting. Then again 
each player kept all the marbles he knocked out of the 
ring until the other player had none left, when he re- 
turned them. This we called "Funny Keeps." And 
finally, playing in the same way, the player kept ^^^ '^f^^li\^^ 
the marbles he knocked out. This was real "Keeps." "keeps'* 
In my day "Keeps" was regarded as a bad game, and 
the boys who played it were exceptions and hardly 
admitted to be respectable. "Funny Keeps" was played 
by that large class of boys who like to see how close 
they can come to danger without being hurt, while not 
a few boys played simple "Marbles" with no "Keeps" 
about it. To-day, as far as I can learn, all games of 
marbles are "for keeps." You were actually surprised 
when I told you that I didn't approve of "Keeps," and 
you wanted to know why. 

And this seems to show a general change of opin- 
ion in late years, or at least a change of practice, re- 
garding games of chance. I would not be surprised ^/^^ance 
if the game of "Keeps" had largely been the cause of 
this. For it is not quite so clearly betting as when you 
bet money on a game played by other people. It is 
a good deal likte playing for a prize. Suppose I set 
down a fine "agate" and oflFer to give it to the one who 
hits it the first shot. The owner — ^that is, myself — 
willingly gives it up. And the (me who hits it wins 
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by his skill. But if the first player hits it, and the first 
shot is settled by ''lagging/' there is a little chance 
in it after all. If I offer an "agate*' to whoever hits 
it, and both hit it, then, of course, it is merely a prize 
for skill, and equal skill gets equal reward. Next, 
A food suppose I put in the marbles all myself and offer to 
piariof shoot with you, each player to get what he knocks out 
priie That goes a little further. I offer them to you if you 
can shoot better than I can ; but I reserve a chance of 
keeping them. Finally, we each put in an equal num- 
ber. We may be equally skilful or equally lucky, and 
then we keep our own. Or if you are more skilful, 
you keep your own and win mine. While in straight 
betting, if you win, you get all of my stake, and not 
by any skill or effort on your part, but by being a 
better guesser, or by sheer luck. 

You see how easily one thing shades off into an- 

"^d^wSst ^^^^' ^ ^^^ blame a boy for playing "Keeps" when 
tor stakes his mother plays whist for stakes or even for prizes. 
Neither can she. Let us be frank about it. The 
wrong here is not chiefly a wrong of the heart. It 
is very natural to like to show one's skill and develop 
one's strength in competition, though a tender heart 
will never forget the possible disappointment of the 
defeated. But we do not enter into such competitions 
with malice, and we add the stakes to increase the 
zest. No, the wrong in games of chance has been 
declared such by the head. After carefully watching 
The sober the rcsults and the effects on character, the sober 

judgment ' 

wisest judgment of the wisest men has come to the conclu- 
sion that these results are bad. And so we must learn 
to regard the games as bad, though we may not at 
first see where the evil lies. Like a number of things 
in grown men's business, they are condemned be- 
cause, as they say, they are "contrary to public pol- 
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icy." That is a hard thing for a boy to understand, 
but it means just what I have. been saying to you: 
sober, long-sighted Judgment sees that they are bad, 
while quick, offhand judgment sees no wrong in 
them. 

And now for "Keeps." In any matter, if the 
wrong is hard to see anyway, and then we are think- f^^^ 
ing of doing only a little of it, or going only a little away ^om 
way, it is still harder to see the wrong. So it is with p"g^**' 
"Keeps" and with playing for very small stakes, as in 
whist and in "craps." For this very reason it is better 
to keep away from such games altogether. They 
lead us by little and little into the practices which are J^^^^ 
plainly harmful to us and all the world, such as pro- «»mWing 
fessional gambling and gambling in "stocks." The 
short of it is, my dear boy, that "Keeps" is gambling, 
and that gambling is wrong because it encourages 
people in tr3ring to get something for nothing, and in 
profiting by the losses of others. 

Your Uncle William. 



ON GETTING SOMETHING TO DO 

My dear Walter: 

I happened the other day to hear you say that 
you were going to leave school and go to work be-^hc^boy 
cause you had a chance to earn fifty cents a day. You J^hiSf^* 
haven't quite finished your grammar school course j»^^^g.^ 
yet, but you are so fearful that you may not find any- 
thing to do later, if you wait, that you were eager to 
take. this. 

Of course, you did not mean that you could not 
find enough to do in school, nor that you really were 
doing nothing there. You merely do not think of 
your studies as "anything to do." I want to advise 
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>oa not to kave school, and one of the first things 
I want to impress on you is that going to school, if 
you are earnest about it, is really <ioing sometiiing, 
quite as much as clerking in a bakery. 

You do not think that you are really doing any- 
thing unless you are earning money, or being paid 
money by the day or the week. Here is your first mis- 
take. If you can understand that by going to school 
you are making yourself better able to do somednng 
and perhaps earn nnore money a few years later, can 
you not see that doing this is a good deal like waiting 
for your pay ? A man who is paid by the year, instead 
of by the week or by the day, is doing something 
quite as much as the one who is paid by the day, isn^t 
he? Indeed, the l<mger men wait for their pay, as a 
rule, the more they are paid. Peo|de who undertake 
great ^iterprises often have to wait several years for 
their returns. In going to sdiodi you are simply mak- 
ing what is called a long-time kivestment. You must 
wait several years for your pay. But there is scarcely 
any investment which is so sure to bring the reward 
in good time. 

You can understand that, I am sure. But the 
trouble with you is, you want to be earning money 
right away. You want to feel money in your pocket; 
to have a little money to do what you please with; 
to get a start in business. You have a fear that if 
you do not start in now there may not be a place when 
you are through school. And it seems to you best to 
take what you are sure of. 

In point of fact, Walter, no one who can do any- 
thing 9Xiid is willing to do it ever suffers much for lack 
of empk)5rment. Notice, I do not say that such a per- 
son never suffers, for this is not true. Very wilKng 
and useful people sometimes fail to find a clmnce to 
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do the thing they want to do or the thing they are 
best fitted to do. And as a result they sometimes suf- 
fer hardship together with those belonging to them. 
And oftentimes a person is willing to work, but lacks 
the physical strength, or can do nothing that anybody 
else wants done. And then again he and his family 
suffer. 

But so long as it is only fear that the place will 
escape you forever, and that there may be nothing left 
to be done when you are through school, do not give 
up your school on that account. Every year there is «<>« to 
more to be done, and the person who is able and will- 
ing never has to wait long for something to do. 

Able and willing, I say. To be able you must be 
well and strong, or just as well and strong as possi-" 
ble, and you must know how to do something. Well 
and strong is the first point of all, and one that you 
have to keep in mind all the while. Even when you 
have fotmd a good place to work in you have to keep 
well and strong. And so one of the first of all things 
for you to look after if you want to have something Jj^"'^^ 
to do in the world is to keep well and strong. I strong 
haven't time to give you a long lecture on the side. 
But you know that you must live right and not waste 
your strength in any way if you mean to keep well 
and strong. Do not be downcast because you are not 
so well and strong as somebody else. Nobody is per- 
fectly well and strong. All you have to see to is that 
you keep yourself as well and str<mg as it is possible 
for you to be. 

And you must know how to do something. In 
fact, you ought to know how to do several things. JJ^thll"*" 
And being an average American boy you surely do. Americans 
It is one of the great points of advantage of the 
Yankee, as the people of Europe used to call us all 
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in America, that he can turn his hand to a number of 
things, that he is a '"handy" man. Now here comes 
the place for some real good advice. 

A very few people in this world feel sure, even 
The call when they are as young as you and younger, that they 
thing were bom to do some one certain thing and nothing 
else. And such people can wisely begin very early to 
prepare for that particular thing. But not seldom it 
happens that they are mistaken. They are convinced 
that they were bom to be President, and in fact they 
are made to drive mules, though perhaps the quali- 
fications are not unlike. They believe that they are 
called to preach, when in fact their gift is in making 
soap. Or perhaps they have the gift they think they 
have and spend years in cultivating it, and then it 
turns out that the world where they live has no use 
for that gift. In either case it would be better if 
they had learned to do more than one thing, even if 
they devoted most of their time to the work they felt 
themselves bom to do. 

A larger number of people change their minds 
No bedded several times about their calling. At fifteen a boy 
wants to be a locomotive engineer, at nineteen he 
thinks of becoming a lawyer, at twenty-five he goes 
into the packing-house work. Some men never seem 
to find out what they are especially made for. They 
change employment every other year their life long 
and are never satisfied. On the other hand, some men 
change their work often and seem to succeed at what- 
ever they undertake. Yet it is true in general that 
we do best in that line for which we have prepared 
ourselves and in which we have had the longest ex- 
perience. 

Still again, some boys do not seem to have any de- 
cided call toward any particular work, at least not 
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until they are quite grown up, and yet do very well 
what they finally go at. 

In many occupations the knowledge of other 
things than just the narrowest field of that <>ccupa-widc 
tion is very useful. What is quite as important, thewwiiym- 
wider our knowledge the wider is our sympathy with viJue 
our fellowmen and the broader the field of our inter- 
ests and enjoyments in life. For all these reasons, it 
is best not to hurry into work that may hold you and 
become a treadmill for a lifetime. Because a little 
later you might find a work that you would, really en- 
joy doing, it is better not to give up your school and 
take the three dollars a week for something that you 
do not especially care to do. 

Many of us have to do work that we do not care 
to do. But, if it is possible, it is better for the work w we 

' '^ find some- 

and better for our happiness if we can find something JSJ^^ 
that we like to do. The longer we put off taking up 
our life work, within reason, and the longer we spend 
in general preparation, the more chances we have of 
finding the work that we shall enjoy doing. And at 
the same time the more adaptable we become, so that 
we can the more easily shift our work if we find some- 
thing we can do better or that needs more to be done. 
For if we see something that plainly needs to be done, 
we are happy indeed if we can enjoy doing it just be- 
cause it is needed. Many people find their lifework 
in this way. They can not choose entirely as they 
would like. They do what they must or what needs to 
be done, and through doing it they learn to be fond 
of it. 

This is so widely true that I would almost say, or 
at least I would say to many boys: "It doesn't make Jg^^JJjJ^ 
very much difference what you take up first, if only |jJ**£j; 
you have a broad foundation, and then do with all 
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your might whatever offers itself to your hands." In 
fact, the boy who is strong and well, who is handy 
and willing, usually has a choice of tntfioymenty for 
the worki is eagerly looking for him. It will not pull 
him out of a comer and set him in a high (dace. But 
it will give him all he can do. And as rapidly as he 
shows that he is willing and able it will find more for 
him to do. 

Do not understand that I would advise you to stay 
Leaving in school if your mother needed your eamii^. If 
from a you givc^ip school from a sense of duty, that is noUe. 
doty You then go into another school, where one can learn 
as good lessons as any in books. And besides, no boy 
that is hungry for knowledge will give up bodes be- 
cause he has to give up schod. But do not now or 
later leave sdKX>l where you are learning much you 
need to know in order to secur« a job because you 
icar you may not find another. 

Your Uncle Wiluam. 

ON DOING IT 
Mt dear Henry: 

As I was saying to your cousin Walter, there is 
^^ . really not much dtfificulty in gettii^ something to do, 
to do if only you are aMe and willing. To be sure, ttere 
are many people who are not aUe to do much, but if 
they are at the same time willing to do anything, 
they will find it and win get on in the world. And, 
of course, there are some people, though a very few 
indeed when we pu^ them right hard, who are un- 
able to do anything. We can only be sorry for these, 
and be easy with them and help them. 

The really important thing for a boy or a man is 
to be determined, m^ien he gets something to do, that 
he will do it as well as it can be done, or at least a lit- 
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tie better than anybody else can do it. The mistake 
that many a boy makes is in thinking that the vie- Do the 
tory is won when he gets a job. In fact, a job is wcii as 
merely a chance, an opportunity, and not of itself <*<mc 
success at all. The boy I speak of is the one who 
"accepts a position." You must imagine him as sit- 
ting on a throne, such as the bootblack's chair in a 
billiard-room, and sucking a cigarette, while Mr. Ar- 
mour, or Mr. Rockefeller, or some such great em- 
ployer, comes anxiously forward bearing a commission 
on a silver tray. And the boy looks very uncon- 
cerned, puffs a little nasty smoke into the man's face 
and "accepts the position." The announcement that 
ought to be made is that the boy got a chance: a 
chance to show whether he is fit for service in the 
world. A boy is not always responsible for the words 
the local reporter uses about him; but when I know 
that a boy in his heart "accepts a position," I feel that 
there is not much hope for that boy. 

When Walter was talking of leaving school and 
taking the place in the bakery, you said, **No, sir! 
I'm goix^ to school and going to college and study to '^^^^^'^ 
be a preacher or a doctor, so I won't have to work so J^/|..*® 
hard." Now you arc greatly mistaken in thinking that 
a preacher or a doctor works less than other people. 
I could tell you a great many things about that, but 
we haven't time. Only remember that work with the 
mind is just as much work as that with the hands. 
Preachers and teachers and doctors that amount to 
anything all work hard, as do all other people that 
amount to anything. It is only the idle and lazy peo- 
ple in any kind of work who are always thinking how 
much easier life is in some other line. And if they 
were in that other line they would be saying the same 
thing of the one they are now in. 
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And so, if you want to succeed, as we all do, give 

up the thought that it can be done without hard work. 

wiutM- However different may be people's notions of sue- 
ever thy - ,- - - , 

huid And' cess, they must all go over the same road to attam 
do with it. Whatsoever thy hand finds to do, that do with all 

Blight 

thy might. This is not only the command of duty; 
it is the rule of success. 

But, you say, or at least you think, a boy must 
have some chance to play, must have some fun in the 
world. Agreed. You have learned the saying, "All 
work and no play." But we are not talking about 
play now. When play time comes I will play with 
you as heartily as any one. Did it ever occur to you 
that if you could pretend that work were play and 
play work you would get a great deal done? Boys 
have plenty of imagination. They have only to say, 
"Let's play that we are Indians or kings," or any 
How to re. other delightful thing, and immediately they are. 
However, it may be straining a boy's imagination too 
much to play that work is play. Still, you remember 
how differently the work of whitewashing the fence 
seemed to Tom Sawyer's friends when they under- 
stood that it was an especial privilege to 'be allowed 
to do it. There is a thought in this that may help 
us in thinking about woric. 

You know how much difference it makes if we are 
interested in what we are doing. Often we forget 
the time of day, our friends and foes, and sometimes 
even our dinner. At least grown people do. Perhaps 
forgetting dinner is too much to ask of a boy. Aside 
from actual pain and weariness, what makes a task 
seem tiresome is watching the clock, thinking of the 
minutes and hours, and of all the other things we 
dw^i"*iii- would like to be doing. If we become deeply inter- 
terested ested in the task itself, it is no longer tiresome, it is 
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no longer a task, and even what we considered pain 
and weariness are often gone. 

So it would seem that the great question is, how 
to get interested in cme's work. If a boy can do that 
he has almost succeeded in making work play. In the 
first place, if a boy has a natural liking for doing some 
particular thing, he should by all means do that thing 
if he can get the chance. I would even advise him to 
give up more pay for doing something that he doe^'t 
like in order to get the work that he does like 
with less pay, provided he is confident that what 
he likes is really useful for the world and worth 
doing. 

But it seldom comes natural to boys to like hard 
work constantly. They often get tired of what they How-to 
think they like, and need some other spur to keep them tcrcstcd 
at it. And then for many boys it is not possible to 
get emplojrment at first in just the line they like. How 
can a boy get interested in, or keep interested in, 
something that he isn't so very much interested in? 
There are many answers to this question, and I will 
give you a few. Among the simplest and the earliest 
applied are these: Work or take a licking; work or 
starve. These are not noMe spurs to work, but they 
serve when others fail. They probably served among 
men in early times before they could understand 
nobler ones. They still apply to boys, perhaps too 
much. Work because it wins the smile of father or 
mother is a nobler reason^ and it will serve far 3md Work ^o 
wide for a while; but sooner or later the boy must 
find anfother. Work because you must work to suc- 
ceed, is simply "Work or starve" turned into modern 
civilized language. Work because Adam was con- 
demned to work as a punishment is a very poor reason 
indeed, and one that has caused much trouble in the 
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world. The notion that work is a punishment is at 
the bottom of the whole trouble. 

Work, I say, because work is a blessed thing; be- 
All work cause you and all other men would be wretched, would 
and noble be mere savages, if you did not work. Learn, first of 
all, that any work is noble which your fellowmen need 
to have done. Understand that one kind of work is 
not higher or lower than another, if men need to have 
it done for them. If you feel this to be true, you will 
not look away from your work in discontent to that 
of some one else because it seems to be higher or 
nobler. It is true, men pay for some kinds of work 
much more than for others ; but I say to you that the 
time is coming when there will be much less difference 
in pay — the time when we shall all agree that whatever 
is useful and necessary is noble. But every one who 
works may make his work seem better in his own 
eyes by understanding this: that whatever work is 
useful and necessary is noble. 

And next to this comes the thought that there is 
tid^^ always a better and a worse way of doing anything, 
worac.wiy Whocver thinks about what he is doing is apt to see 
a thkiff some better way of doing it In this way all the won- 
derful machines that we know of have come to be. A 
thoughtful man or woman going faithfully about his 
work kept thinking how it might be done better and 
more quickly. Thus were created the loom, the spin- 
ning-jenny, the knitting-machine, the cotton-gin, and 
great numbers of lesser machines. By reading and 
studying about your work you may find that in other 
countries they already have better ways of doing it. 
And if you learn as much as you can about the work 
nearest in kind to yours, you often see how you and 
others can work together better and save waste of 
time and material. 
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Then, further, it is CMtily by doing thoroughly and 
well and willingly what we have to do tfiat we prove By doiig 
our fitness to do something else, and thus we get the and wHi- 

inffly wc 

chance to do the thing that is more useful or more to prove fit- 
our liking. The boy who stops with just what he is some- 
told to do is not doing enough. The boy who gets 
ahead is the one who is always looking for more to 
de. One of the most successful and useful men I 
know worked for three or four years at four dollars 
a week, at the hardest kind of tasks. But his work 
was never done. Whoever else in the office neglected 
his work, this boy filled the gap. He was always 
looking for a chance to help others. If you came to 
him and said that you were obliged to carry the 
world the next morning and were afraid it would be story of 

ft DOT 

too much for you, be would say, "Let me do that ; I'll 
take care of it." He did not carry the world, but he 
was willing to, and he carried more than any one 
thought he could, and every year more was put upon 
his shoulders until to-day people call him a leader and 
a successful man. But success means to him only that 
he has a chance to carry a little more of the weight 
of the world for other people. This man does not 
play at many games, but he enjoys the g^eat game 
of fife and helping in the world's work more than 
other men enjoy games. He has made work his 
favorite game. Your Uncle William. 

ON FARMING 
My dear Hermann: 

When it comes to choosing an occupation, there 
are so many interesting and delightful things to do^^^JSSy 
in the world that I do not wonder you are puzzled. ^^ woA 
Whenever I see anybody doing anythmg well I al- 
ways wish I could do the same thing. Is it so with 
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you ? That is one of the beautiful rules of this world, 
that excellence of any kind tempts people to follow. 
We soon learn that we can not do everything, but we 
learn by following the example of those who can do 
things best. We are never tempted to follow a bun- 
gler. And so I have wanted to be a carpenter when 
I saw a good workman sawing a board to a true line, 
or planing it perfectly smooth, or making a close- 
fitting joint. And when I saw a blacksmith handling 
the white-hot iron and his big hammer with such ease 
and confidence, welding two pieces into one and bend- 
ing it so lightly to his will, I have wanted to be a 
smith. And it seems as though it would be delightful 
to be almost anything in this world if one could be a 
master of the work. 

And yet if you ask almost any man whether he 
Likmc f^ would advisc you to take up his life work as yours 
tosucceM he will shake his head or say no in some more vig- 
orous way. However, they do not always mean this. 
It is only another expression of the feeling so many 
people have, that any one else's lot is better than their 
own. Most successful men have some liking for their 
work and take some pride in it. If it were not so they 
would not be successful. 

Driving not long since with your uncle Jacob, we 
passed a man in a wagon drawn by two unkempt 
ponies very ill-matched in size. They hung their 
heads in a dejected way, and so did the man in the 
wagon, sitting on a board laid across the wagon-box. 
"That man doesn't deserve the name of farmer," said 
Uncle Jacob. "He mopes along as if he were ashamed 
of his business. Now I want a farmer to sit up 
straight and look the world in the face, as though he 
knew that he was in the best business on earth." And 
in all of this I entirely agree with Uncle Jacob. If 
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I "had my druther," to use a plantation phrase, I 
would be a fanner. And I suppose if we could all 
cut the traces from the load we are now drawing, we 
grown-ups, and could have things just as we liked 
and do the thing we preferred, that more would go 
into farming than into any other one occupation. Most 
of us, to be sure, would prove failures; but I am 
speaking only of what people dream of doing. 

And at the same time people are writing books 
to explain why the boys leave the farms, why it isimMrinwr 

* •' •' ' •' reasons 

hard to get boys to stay on the farms or go to them. ^ ^gJ^T* 
It doesn't require a book for the answer. The reasons 
are in part outgrown and in part imaginary. But both 
sorts need to be stated and explained. For imaginary 
reasons are just as strong as any others to keep 
people from doing things or to urge them on to do 
things. 

There is an impression that farming does not re- 
quire much ability, that "anybody can be a farmer." Gjjj*^^ 
This is rapidly being outlived. It takes more different ^ ^« 
kinds of good quaflfees to make a good farmer than f*rmcr 
for almost any other occupation. In the generation 
past there have been many poor farmers, as a result 
of the prevalence of this false impression. Then, too, 
farmers have themselves done something to discredit 
their occupation by complaining of its drawbacks, 
though perhaps those who did the complaining were 
the men who had failed in the business. 

In general, the complaints that have been made 
regarding the occupation of farming are that it de-^^^^'"** 
mands the most slavish labor and yields the least re- *»«»«»« 
ward of all the occupations in which free men may 
engage. It is not possible to disprove this outright. 
But it does not seem probable that so many men 
would engage in it, or that any one would remain in 
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it, if this were quite true. In fact, I am sure that it 
is not true. 

There is no doubt that a fanner must work hard if 

Hourt he would succeed. But so must every one else, A 

farmer's farmer's work, like a woman's, is never done. He can 
work all day and all night and still find more to do. 
And in some emergencies, when rain is threatening 
the seasoned hay, or frost the ungathered fruit, he 
must work day and night. But taking the year rotmd, 
and when he understands his work properly, he 
probably need not work harder than other people, un- 
less, Hke other ambitious people, he works over hours 
to "get ahead." 

And the farmer receives less reward in the form 

Tht farm- of mottcy than other people doing equal work, because 
he has much of his pay "in kind," or "in trudc." That 
is, taking from his own land his fruit and vegetables, 
his meat, and perhaps his fuel, he handles less money 
because he does not have to pay out cash for these 
things. But this is only seeming. Of course, the real 
question is: What comforts dc^es he have and how 
much does he save? Here, too, I believe the farmer 
averages at least as well as other men, if he is not 
a little more fortunate. 

One of the reasons for shunning farming is that 

Why men there havc been so many failures in the business. And 

failed in •' 

farming the reasou for the failures was the notion that no tram- 
ing was necessary to make a farmer. Anybody could 
be farmer. If a man had failed at everything else 
in the world, let him turn to farming. Now we know 
better than that. We know that farming is a great 
and complex business, with a great many specialties, 
such as stock-raising in all its branches, fruit-growing 
in all its branches, gardening, grain-growing on the 
large scale, and so oti. We know that it takes 
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time and dose study to master one or two of these 
branches. And we know, too, that it requires capital 
to go into business for one's self in farming as in any 
other line. 

If a boy is to make a business of farming, as I 
think you intend to do, he should go through a regu- Need of 
lar apprenticeship to the business with the best farmer for"a"* 
he can get work under. He should get all the edu- *"" 
cation he can find time for, in one of the splendid 
agricultural colleges of our country. And when he 
has learned enough to feel confidence in himself and 
saved enough to enable him to begin farming with the 
proper tools and stock and enough ahead to live on 
for one year — ^in case of drought or other unforeseen 
chance — ^then he may set up for himself in the most 
independent of all callings. It has been said of late: 
Farming is no business for a poor man. And if by 
poor man is meant a man without capital, this is true. 
But it is equally true of any other business which re- 
quires a plant and tools and stock in trade. If a man 
has nothing but his hands he must work for others. 
And he can do this in farming as well as in other 
lines. It is the dream of every man, I presume, to be 
independent. But in fact we never become entirely 
so, and probably it is well for us that we can not. 
For some of the best parts of our human life are due 
to the fact that we are dependent on one another. 

I think that the best features of the farmer's life 
are that he can be so much out of doors, that it brings Fine fea- 

... , - - . « tures in 

him into such close and constant contact with nature, the farm- 
and that it has so much variety. I believe that these 
are the points that will appeal to a boy, too. An out- 
of-door life is certainly the most wholesome, both 
physically and morally. To be sure, city folks think 
of the farmer as dirty and bent-over and ill-dressed. 
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But he need not be any of these nowadays. Dirty he 
has to be at times. But he can always wash. It is 
true, he can not wear his ''store clothes'* as much of 
the time as town people who work in stores. But he 
may be just as comfortaUe for all that, and perhaps 
more so. And with reapers and planters and culti- 
vators it is no longer necessary for the farmer to grow 
doubled up as when he used hand plow and hoe and 
scythe. 

The farmer is free from many of the temptations 
Effect of that beset the city man, and especially is this true of 

telephones, \ ^ 

railways, the farmer's boy. And he has more fun, with all his 
delivery hard work, than any boy in the world. There used 
farmer's to be somc hardship in being shut off by one's self so 
much. But that is rapidly ceasing to be so. To say 
nothing of the increase in fast-going horses, the spread 
of railroads and electric lines and the still more rapid 
spread of rural telephones and rural mail delivery, are 
taking away that element of loneliness which some- 
times made the farmer's boy, and still more the 
farmer's wife, feel like Crusoe on his island. 

No life has more variety than that of the farmer. 
Varietyof He has a dozen specialties to choose from. He can 
er's life experiment with one while he is depending on another. 
Each season has its separate engagements. While some 
of the daily tasks, like the feeding and the milking, 
become monotonous, this is nothing to the monotony 
of trade and factory and business routine. No two 
days are quite alike. 

Something has been said of the uncertainty of the 
farmer's profits. But with greater knowledge and 
better methods this uncertainty grows constantly less. 
The farmer's returns are large when they come, and 
enable him to provide against the day of possible 
failure. 
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And it seems to me that there must be a great sat- 
isfaction in the knowledge that one's work is so ab- 
solutely essential to mankind and so beyond all doubt 
useful. 

By all means be a farmer. The day will come 
when the farmer's place in the world will be even The farm- 

er s place 

better than it is now, and when it will be felt that the powmg 

better 

farm demands its share of the best brains of the 
world as well as offers the surest rewards and most 
wholesome satisfactions. 

Your Uncle William. 

ON LEARNING A TRADE 
My dear George: 

There are so many jolly things to do in this world, 
and it is so hard to decide, since one can not do them^**** yo« 

' want to 

all, that I am sometimes glad I am past my boyhood j2d"SS 
and no longer have this perplexing problem ahead of <*<> •>«* 
me. Notice that I say "sometimes glad," for I do 
not agree with those doleful longfaces who are al- 
ways looking back to their youth as the only happy 
time of their lives and wishing they were young again. 
Youth is good and so is maturity, and so, I am sure, 
must age be. Youth has all the world to look for- 
ward to. To youth all things are possible, but to 
maturity some things are actual. It is a joy to dream 
of doing what you will; it is also a joy to really do 
what you can. But as for you, you have to find out 
now what you want to do most, or what you can do 
best, which ought to mean the same. 

Some people have foolish notions regarding this or 
that sort of work as being higher or lower than an- n^ijj^ 
other. I could never see a difference of high and low ^^ 
in useful labor. Some people have to work in un- 
comfortable circumstances and on disagreeable mate- 
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rials, as those who work in soap factories and pack- 
ing-houses and mines and smekers. These usually arc 
paid more than others who work in pleasanter or more 
wholesome conditions, though not so much more as 
should be, it seems to me. 

The only other difference in wages that seems just 
The ditfer. is in the case of those who have to spend a long time 
wages in learning the work without any pay whatever, as 
teachers and preachers, or of those who take great 
risks, as railway employees. It is proper that these 
receive somewhat more than those who can earn from 
the beginning, in order to make good the time when 
they were earning nothing, or in the case of engineers 
and firemen to make good the loss from accidents. 
Every kind of work has its advantages and its dis- 
T^«ra^ advantages. To me there are many attractions in a 
IS2L.** handwork or trade, and especially in the out-of-door 
trades. I never see a good carpenter at work but I 
half wish that I might have been a carpenter. In 
common with some other trades the work gives a man 
a chance to think between whiles. I. do not mean that 
a carpenter does not need a good head, for he cer- 
tainly does. But there are times in his woric, as in 
driving nails, in ripping boards, in rough planing, 
when his mind is not closely occupied, and then he 
thinks. And the thoughts that come while the mus- 
cles are strained, as when hammering or walking, are 
strong, sinewy thoughts, worth thinking. I have 
found that men who work at trades have thought 
deeply and seriously about all sorts of things and are 
sometimes true philosophers. The greatest moral 
teacher of this world, Jesus of Nazareth, must have 
thought a great deal in the quiet thirty years before 
he began to talk about right living, while he was help- 
ing his father build hoases in the towns about the 
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Lake of Galilee. A man does not find a philosophy 
of life all at once. But while Jesus went quietly about 
his work he had time to think of the problems that 
met him among his people, and of the doctrines that 
he heard the rabbis explain in the synagogues. 

The carpenter is not the only handworker who has 
time to think. In our own times I recall two blacksmiths Besides 
who have been thinkers and philosophers : Elihu Bur- biack- 
ritt, the apostle of peace, who knew many languages 
and earned the title of "the learned blacksmith/' and 
Robert CoUyer, one of the noblest preachers of our 
country. People sometimes imagine that men who 
have much to do with books, as teachers and librarians Drawbacks 
and editors, must lead a more noble and delightful nfe of ^ 

Deoole who 

life, because they seem to have more leisure and are work with 
in constant contact with the great minds of the past. 
But in fact these workers have no more leisure than 
others, and while they are at work they can not think 
about what they would, but only about what they 
must. Their minds being occupied with their tasks, 
they can not at the same time be thinking of the deep 
things of life. And this is perhaps the more exasper- 
ating because they are thus placed like a beast in a 
treadmill, while the green pastures of thought where 
they would like to browse are constantly before their 
noses. And finally, when their tasks are over, their 
minds are tired out from use and are not disposed to 
go to thinking again for pleasure. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not advising you 
to become a carpenter as the best course to make your- Need of 

good mind 

self a scholar. He is seldom successful who tries to and appii- 
be one thing and yet has his mind constantly on some- 
thing else. A carpenter or a smith must put his mind 
on his work, and a good mind, too, if he is to be a 
good smith or carpenter. Only I want you to get rid 

Q Vol. 4 
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of the false notion that some kinds of work are higher 
or more desirable, because they deal more with books 
and writing. A good mind is needed for success in 
any line, and a handworker really has more chance to 
think for himself than those whose business is with 
books and thinking. A trade is as high and dignified 
and useful as any other work. 

There is a solid satisfaction in dealing with 

The trade squares and levels and plumb lines. What wonderful 

mason things the stone mason can do with his trowel I The 
mortar seems to be putty for him : it bends and clings 
and stays where it is put. What a beautiful game the 
bricklayer seems to have in building a wall! And if 
you are looking for something hard, watch the mason 
fit up and fill the last gap in a stone wall. And what 
more thoroughly useful work can be found than this 
of building homes for your fellowmen. 

The blacksmith has a Fourth of July every day at 

The honest his forgc. Boys and poets, who are only grown-up 
boys, have always stood about admiring the black- 
smith. Along with other charming things, the boys 
envy him his privilege of getting so very dirty. Well, 
it is most honest dirt and can be washed ofiF. Every 
one recognizes the element of mastery in the smith, 
since he has to wield the heaviest tools and control 
the most stubborn of metals. The poet sings of "the 
muscles of his brawny arms," and even the musician 
hears the harmony of his hammering and works the 
anvils into his chorus. 

The carpenter's work is cleaner than that of most 

WorkiMT other handworkers. Oak and pine are so grateful for 
planing and sandpapering. What a beautiful game 
it is to trim their curls! And no bottled perfumery 
can compare with the fine, sweet smell of the fresh-cut 
wood. The balsam of the forest still clings to the sea- 
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soQed tree and fills the air when his sawdust blood is 
shed. "Hew to the line" is the noblest figure for tell- 
ing the truths or for making words and life agree. A 
wdl-made joint is a satisfying work of art. Carpenter, 
smithy or mason, and many another trade, they are^^^^^^^^ 

^ ' "^ ' •' grows from 

working constantly toward an ideal — ^the ideal weld, the constant 

° -^ ' workmR to 

ideal joint, the ideal match. And better than some other *« ideal 
ideals, they can surely be attained. There is a strength- 
ening of character which comes from over and over 
again attaining one's ideals. And these handworkers 
have the satisfaction, too, of not being critics and de- 
stroyers; they are engaged for the most part in put- 
ting things tc^ether. That, too, is a good lesson and 
a good spirit to cultivate. 

One reason why a fellow sometimes gives up the 
thought of learning a trade is that he thinks he is less ^i^J^S^" 
independent in a trade than in business or in a pro- JnoJgf^ 
fession. Now there are some wrong notions con- 
nected with this thought of independence. I suppose, 
in most cases, the thought that displeases us is that of 
being "bossed" by some one dse. In fact, however, 
there is scarcely any one in the world who is not 
bossed by some one else, or if not by a person, then by 
circumstances, which is perhaps still harder. There 
is nothing dishonorable in being bossed, and, on the 
other side, there are many advantages in not being 
wholly independent. We are all bound to be dependent 
on one another. And it is well that this is so. 

Independence means risk and worry and possible 
loss. Still, we shall go on dreaming of being inde- 
pendent and trying to become so. But that need not 
deter you from learning a trade. There are "boss" 
carpenters and "boss" masons, and "boss" everything p^^^^ 
else. If it is your dream to become a "boss" tfie best ^^Sr^* * 
way is to prove yourself a master workman before- workman 
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hand. The best boss is the man who knows most 
about the work. To become a mere overseer it is nec- 
essary to be iirst a good workman. And if you are 
inclined to become an employer, your success is en- 
sured in part by a thorough knowledge of the details 
of what your employees are tr3dng to do. And 
further, to become an employer, or undertaker, in 
the trades one should have some capital. Unless some 
capital comes to you by mere luck, you must acquire 
it by work. And there is no better work in which to 
do this than a good trade, which at the same time is 
helping you to build up a strong and healthy body. 

The time was when the smith and the mason and 

the carpenter were the most useful men in the world, 

T dcsmen ^^^ ^^^^ rccognized as such. The time may come 

* '•ce*^*! *fi^ when, together with the farmer, they will re- 

S)d" cover this standing and be rewarded accordingly. Be 

a carpenter "by the grace of God." 

Your Uncle William. 

GOING INTO BUSINESS 
My dear Floyd: 

Your mother seemed to be rather disappointed 
when she told me the other day that you had decided 
that you would go into business. She seemed to feel 
that you had come down from higher ground than 
. where you stood when you thought of becoming a law- 
yer, and perhaps that your years in college would be 
thrown away. I hope she does not expect me to try 
to argue you out of it, for to tell the truth I quite 
approve of your purpose. 
Profcs- ^'^^ notion that there is something loftier in a pro- 

lofScr"*** fession than in other walks of life is a faint echo of 
waiic8° of "^ the love of aristocracy, and is passing away with the 
^»*« knowledge that it is impossible any longer to tell just 
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what a profession is. So far as there was any distinct 
sense of higher tone connected with the word and the 
thing for which it stood, this higher tone is rapidly 
attaching itself to occupations that were formerly not 
called professions. On the other hand, quackery and 
shallowness have encroached so far upon the territory 
of the old established ^'learned professions" that dig- 
nified and thorough workers in these are sometimes 
disposed to drop the word. There is an unpleasant 
contrast in the world's vocabulary between "profes- 
sion"' and "achievement." 

Business used to mean in the main the buying and 
selling of goods, and in general this is doubtless the Ma°y . 
thought of people to-day when they speak of "going business 
into business." But there are many lines of business 
which deal in things not usually regarded as commodi- 
ties, as stocks and bonds, money, insurance, etc., and 
our notion of business must be wide enough to include 
these. There is a curious disposition to regard these 
last-mentioned branches of business as somehow of a 
higher grade than. those which deal in, say, agricul- 
tural products. The only sense in which this might 
be grounded is that they often bring greater profits, 
and that, as we all know, is no good ground. 

One reason why boys have been rather more at- 
tracted to business than to the professions has heenjj^^^^^^ 
the notion that not so much time was needed in prepa- y^^orj^ 
ration — that a boy could begin earning money earlier 
and get rich socmer in business than in a trade or a 
profession. It is certainly true that a boy can earn 
more money within the first three years of service at 
clerking than at a trade, while in the professions he 
has not yet begun to earn anything in that time. But 
we want to look at the matter for a lifetime, do 
we not? 
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I suppose that most boys at a certain stage of their 
Amusing Hves have wanted to manage a confectionery store, 
for bust- But when you are told that the confectioner usually 



nesses 



encourages his new clerk to eat as much candy as he 
wants, and perhaps a trifle more, so that he may be 
cured of the nibbling habit, you can understand that 
the satisfaction of being a confectioner from that point 
of view must be short and not unmixed. Many peo- 
ple think that it would be fine to be in the clothier's 
business so that they might dress in the best broad- 
cloth, or in the dry goods business, so that their wives 
might go in precious silks. In fact, the dry goods 
merchant has to pay for his wife's dresses and the 
clothier for his fine linen. Such a motive for going 
into business is, of course, childish. 

The motives for going into business ought to be 
What con- the Same essentially as for taking up any other life- 

trolhng -^ . , 

motive work. A tastc for the occupation, or at least not a 
distaste for it, and a belief that it is an honorable way 
of serving one's fellows, these ought, if possible, to 
be at the bottom of your choice. There have been 
people who professed to believe that the work of the 
merchant was necessarily demoralizing. Such a one 
was Martin Luther, who could hardly see how a mer- 
chant could be a Christian. And others, in our own 
day, have maintained that most merchants are useless 
parasites or sponges upon their fellows. It seems to 
me that we can get the right thought of this in a 

s«niioes moment. If the merchant does others a service which 

of the 

merchant they uccd and ask him to do, then his occupation is 
justified, and he has a just claim for a reward for his 
services. Now it is easy to see that we can not go to 
Spain every time we want a pint of chestnuts, or to 
Holland when we want some Edam cheese. Some 
one must bring these things over the sea* And as 
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the ship can not sail all over the inland, some one 
must buy them of the importer and bring them to us. 
And so on. The wholesaler can not carry the goods 
about to all those who want small quantities. And so, 
if we are to buy things at all other than those pro- 
duced by our next neighbor, there must be merchants 
large and small, and you need not hesitate about the 
business. 

There are, indeed, mischiefs connected with busi- Mischiefs 

' . connected 

ness, as with all other occupations, and these you will with his 

^ business 

wish to avoid, if possible. 

I do not see how a merchant can respect himself 
whose business it is to sell things which on the whole 
do people more harm than good. Because, in the first 
place, we are bound to consider the results of what we 
do, and we are to seek an occupation in which we can 
serve our fellows. To name a single instance, I could 
not encourage you to go into business in alcoholic 
liquors, because the overwhelming balance of the 
judgment of mankind is that they do more harm than 
good. I think that something similar may be said of 
the business of stock-gambling. 

An honorable merchant will not try to sell thines An honor. 

•^ ^ able raer- 

to people who really do not need them or want them. Of c^an* 
course, people often think, from ignorance, that they 
do not want things, and it is proper enough to en- 
lighten them. That is part of the merchant's business. 
It is still worse to encourage people to buy when you 
know they can not afford the articles you sell them. 
It is neither good morals nor good business to lead 
people into debt to you. It was this feature of mer- 
chandising that made Martin Luther think so poorly 
of the entire calling. I will not speak of those de- 
vices of common dishonesty included under the gen- 
eral head of misrepresenting the kind and quality 
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and cost of the things to be sold We are speaking 
of honorable business, and it is possible to be dis- 
honest in any calling in life. 

There is a common impression that business has 
The mer- a tendency to make its servants hard-hearted. Be- 
coming cause the merchant makes his profits in small portions 
hearted from a great number of different people he comes to 
look at everybody he meets as a possible customer and 
to value people in proportion to the amount of their 
trade. Dealing in material things to so large an ex- 
tent, the merchant is apt to underrate things not ma- 
terial, to ignore spiritual and intellectual interests. 
The dollar mark is stamped on all he sees. This, I 
say, is a common impression. 

While it may be true that there is danger for the 
merchant in this direction^ such materialism is far 
from universal among merchants. Liberality, charity, 
geniality are quite as common among merchants as 
among men of other callings. For merchants have 
one advantage over most other men, in that they are 
brought into contact with so many and such a great 
variety of their fellowmen. And contact with one's 
liberal- fellowmen is almost always broadening and liberal- 
merchant izing. Certainly there is no reason why tiie merchant 
may not be as good a man and as useful a man as any 
one in any calling whatsoever. The histcM-y of the 
modem world is full of examples to sustain this state- 
ment. 

But the greatest mistake that can be made by a 
boy who is going into business is to think that he 
doesn't need much education, or that he is really get- 
ting ahead by dropping his books and snatching a 
clerkship. More and more, the man in every calling 
must know his relation to all the rest of the worid. 
Especially is this true of the merchant who expects 
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to be a leader. To know the possibilities of the small- 
est market and any one line of goods he must be able How the 
to see the whole world in his mind. To keep up with needs 
the times, and a little ahead, as a merchant must, he knowledge 
must know something of times past, that is, of his- 
tory. He must know and feel the great economic 
currents of the world's life. A change of fashion in 
Borneo or Manchuria may compel him to change his 
line of trade. He must know the good points of the 
Japanese and the Russians alike. He must not de- 
spise men, which usually comes of ignorance. If he 
knows something of the language of his correspon- 
dents in business he has so much more common ground 
and a certain advantage. 

And if you are prosperous, all the more you need 
the broadest cultivation of your faculties and your 
tastes so as to be able to use wisely the opportuni- 
ties which wealth may bring. 

Your Uncle William. 

ON POLITICS 
My dear Jay: 

You were listening last evening when Professor 
Steams said contemptuously, "Oh, I never go nearWrong^ 
a caucus." You are near to the age when boys begin ^^Jjj^ ** 
to be interested in history and politics, and I won- 
dered what effect Mr. Steams' remark had on you. 
It is quite a common affair to hear people speak of 
politics as of something evil or dangerous, and witty 
slurs upon politics and politicians are part of the stock 
in trade of the funny men of certain newspapers. 
"Politician" is a term of reproach somewhere between 
"confidence man" and "thief." So-and-so says with 
a virtuous shrug of the shoulders, "I'm out of poli- 
tics." When a minister or a college professor attends 
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a political conventioa his friends and colleagues begin 
to look upon him as queer, or as one who has started 
on the downward course to ruin. 

Now I hope to persuade you that this way of look- 
ing at politics is all wrong, and I am more confident 
that you will be persuaded because I can see that your 
natural thought of the matter is on my side. 

Politics means, in the first place, the affairs of the 
What city or State. That is to say, those affairs that are 
really are managed by what we call the government or the ad- 
ministration. 

There are a great many matters in which we are 
all concerned, such as our religion and our family 
affairs, which we find best to leave to each person 
to manage for himself. But certain other matters 
we have agreed to manage in common. These are 
what we call public business. PubUc business is 
conducted by public officers, such as cooncibnen, 
judges, senators, and so (Hi. Now, politics is the de- 
termining what things shall be public business, and 
how and by whom this budness shall be done. 

In older times and simpler society it seemed suA- 
Why we cicnt for the people to get together and decide in a 
reprcaen- common meeting what they wanted done and then foe 
all to lay hold and do it. Even to this day in many 
places this is the way roads are built. But gradually 
people have come to see that this method wastes time 
and does not give good results. Men who make a 
business of road-building can do the work better than 
men whose busine^ is farming or anytlnng dse. And 
so in other things. Instead of coming together and 
discussing all matters in a common meeting, we choose 
representatives who gather in councils and legisla- 
tures, and congresses, and decide things for us. And 
inst^kd of all gathering to make roads and f^re up 
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our public accounts and settle our quarrels, we choose 
men whom we call public officers, to do these and other 
things for us. That is politics. 

The old way had certain advantages. When the 
important business was to be done on a certain day in Advan- 
an assembly of all the people, fewer people were dis- the old 
posed to stay away. Meeting everybody was a pleas- 
ant thing, and feeling that you were helping in get- 
ting things done was interesting and even exciting. 

Doing things by second-hand is less attractive. 
The old saying, "If you want a thing done well, you 
must do it yourself," may mean, on the other side, that 
if you do not do things yourself you will lose interest 
in them, and thus they may be done poorly. 

It has been said, in explaining this neglect, "What 
is everybody's business is nobody's business." And Unfortu- 
what is nobody's is sure to be picked up by somebody. >cct of 
The public business becomes a stray, a derelict, a mav- 
erick. And wrecks and derelicts are picked up by 
pirates and wreckers. This is a part of the truth. 
But in our form of government we have turned pub- 
lic business over to certain people, representatives and 
public officers. And in this condition the neglect is 
not so easy to see. "Public business is somebody 
else's business; and what is somebody else's business 
is not mine." That is where the mischief comes in. 

Now, if public business did not concern every one fuWic . 

' r J business is 

of US, this way of looking at the matter would not ^^^y^^^y*" 

' "^ ** btisiness 

seem so strange. 

In fact, public business concerns every one of us, 
and to neglect it because we have turned it over to 
some one else to carry out is just as stupid as it would 
be to select a driver for your carriage and then say, 
"It's not my business how he drives; he is the driver." 

If in fact you had a poor driver, it would be easy 
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to correct him or to discharge hiin« But oa aoootint 
of the slow way in which public servants are chosen 
it would not be possible to call them to account or dis- 
charge them as you would an unskilful driver. And 
therefore we need to be nK>re careful in selecting 
them. 

But the selection of officers is the least important 
Law-mk- part of public business, though it is often made to 
important appear as the most important. A governor is not 
public much more than a business manager, and an auditor 

business 

IS merely a bookkeeper. The really important part 
of the public business is the law-making, that is, the 
deciding what we want to have done or not done. 
Whether we shall have good streets or not, good 
schools or not, proper protection for our lives and 
property or not — these and many similar things are 
decided in the law-making bodies to which we elect 
representatives. Yet we often lose sight entirely of 
this most important side of public business in our 
tmwise zeal for the election of this or that man as 
bookkeeper or business manager. 

Now, many good people have opened their eyes 

Sichfsion ^ ^^^ necessity for better laws and better officers, at 

rcg|»rdi^ least so far that they go to the voting-places and vote. 

of gov- But because they often find on the ticket a poor chcHce 

between the candidates for an office, and no chance 

at all to speak their wishes about laws, they become 

discouraged and say that our form of government is a 

failure. 

No form of government is perfect, but ours, of all 
forms, requires that the people keep their eyes open. 
It is much easier, in one way, to have a king to rule 
over you, for then you do not have to think about 
elections and how the government may be made bet- 
ter. We can not say merely : We vote to have a good 
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government, and then put the matter out of our 
thoughts. To have a good government we must keep Constant 
constant watch. Just so one must be constantly alert only way 
if he is managing a business or if he wants to make any busi- 

nicss suc~ 

a success of an3^hing. It will not do to grumble and ccssfui 
say that we hire other people to do these things for 
us and that we ought to be relieved of the respon- 
sibility. This is a duty that we can not put upon 
somebody else's shoulders. 

The first step in making a business go right is to 
study and understand it. It is easy to understand poli- Easy to 

^. .- Ml 1 T understand 

tics if you will only open your eyes. In our govern- politics 
ment we have before the grand final choice, which we 
call the election, a series of trial elections, which we 
call primaries and caucuses. If you have a series of 
trial races or contests of any kind it is easy to see 
that the final winner can not be better than the best 
entry in the trial contests. So it is in elections. 

Choosing good officers and good lawmakers in the 
final elections depends on having good men to choose Choose 
from, and the candidates are selected at the primaries, cers in the 
and those to be voted on at primaries are in turn se- 
lected at caucuses. And often again it is determined, 
in some preliminary gathering of a few persons, who 
will be presented to vote on at the caucuses. 

It would be very foolish for a man who wished to 
win a great prize in a contest to say, "I don't care 
anything about the preliminary contests.'* Yet that 
is really the kind of judgment people show who go 
to the elections but stay away from the caucuses. 

The fact is, that the people who think about the ^^^ ""*'* 
subject a good deal are the ones who succeed, in poli- *nd"^?me 
tics as in other business. If we care much for the J^ p°^*^*^^ 
welfare of our country — ^and mere selfishness ought JjJifarc 
to lead us to do that — we must give thought and time ^^^ 
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to politics. If we do not do so, men who merely want 
to win public offices, and who do give thought to the 
matter, will manage our politics and make the country 
serve them instead of serving the country. 

It is true, there are many disagreeable things 
about politics. Political contests are called cam- 
paigns. But they are in some respects more trying 
than real warfare. In war you have only to obey 
orders, and your enemy is before you. In politics you 
must judge for yourself, and choose among men who 
may all be your friends. The warfare of politics is 
never ended, and there is neither glory nor pension 
for the veteran. A young man had assured a father 
that he was willing to die for his daughter. "I am 
ready to believe you," was the reply; "but what I 
wish to know is whether you are willing to live for 
her." The soldier may die for his country. The 
true politician, the good citizen, has the harder task 
of living for her. May you be a true politician ! 

Your Uncle William. 



Training 
in engi- 
neering 



EDITOR, TEACHER, OR PREACHER 

My dear Roy: 

There are so many ways of being soundly useful 
in the world nowadays that few people any longer im- 
agine one profession to be more consecrated than 
another. For instance, the wide range of special em- 
ployments devoted to the development of the unused 
resources of Nature, mostly included under the head 
of engineering: no work is more useful, requires bet- 
ter trained powers, or receives more prompt and 
liberal reward. The same venturesome and ingenious 
spirits that in the time of Sir Francis Drake explored 
new continents and picked up unprotected treasure- 
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ships now apply themselves to the discovery of new 
forces and the taming of these forces. A large num- 
her of richly endowed schools devote themselves to the 
training of young men in the various fields of engi- 
neering. The preparatory discipline is kmg and thor- 
ough, but the risks and the rewards are sufficient to 
attract those who feel that they have talents of the 
sort required. 

But still the traditional walks of teaching and 
preaching entice some choice souls, and I should be Teach- 
glad if I could say a word that would persuade you preaching 
that here, too, the opportunity for usefulness and the 
material reward are not so far apart as to altogether 
discourage young men who feel diat they have a right 
to a share of both. Editor, teadier, and preacher alike 
set themselves up to be in some sense guides to their 
fellowmen. In this they iorm a class apart. Me- 
chanicSy merchants, and most other professional men 
deal chiefly with material things and with the physical 
welfare of men. The lawyer, while he deals with im- 
material interests, is rather a gladiator than a guide. ^Y^^^ 
His hands are always up in defence* Even when he 
serves as a cotmselor, it is rather to tdl people what 
they should not do rather than to direct them to new 
courses. Artists of all classes claim to be mere enter- 
tainers and disclaim strennoosly the office of teacher, 
akhoi^h their actual performance is often better than 
their professions in this respect. 

To be sure^ no man is without his influence upon 



the character of others about him. His own ccmduct what the 

editor and 

and diaracter, if positive, are the most effective argu- ^^^^^ 
ments for tifiose who know him. In tUs sense all men 
are teachers and exemplars. But the editor and the 
pceadicr and to some extent the teacher frankly pro 
fess tiie intention to tnflticnce the thought and conduct 
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of their fellows along the lines of their own actions 
and convictions. There is manifest in this profession 
a confidence in the soundness and righteousness of 
one's own life and sentiments which may well take 
away the breath of those who do not feel like ventur- 
ing into these callings. Probably in most cases the 
one who is disposed to devote himself to one of these 
professions has not clearly declared to himself what it 
implies. More likely he is filled with profound con- 
viction on some topic that seems to him vital and feels 
that he must bring others over to his way of thinking. 
Or perhaps he is merely under the influence of some 
strong personality in one of these professions, and it 
seems to him that to be like this leader and do the 
same work is the most desirable thing in the world. 
Young men may easily be led by less commendable 
influences into the work of their lives. 

But after all, consciously or unconsciously, wholly 
Conse- . or in part, the teacher, the preacher, and the editor 

crated with ' r / 

the obser- must f ecl that they have adopted the rule of the great 

80 that German philosopher — ^have adopted a course of life 

tion may and a Set of principles which they can honestly desire 

universal to See bccome universal. . This need not mean that the 

young man sets himself up as holier than his fellows, 

but only that he believes he sees the right, that he is 

confident of his own intentions^ that he has faith in 

himself. And woe to the young men who takes up 

one of these offices with any lower thought^ with an 

eye only to possible loaves and fishes 1 

The vision of loaves and fishes never looms large 
Loaw before the would-be teacher or preacher. The op- 
portunities for making money "on the side" are so 
remote in these professions that few are likely to 
be seduced by them. Yet they have temptations 
all their own. Those on the outside often imagine 



and fishes 
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vainly that the incumbents of these two offices lead 
an easy and luxurious life. Those on the inside know 
that the preacher is subject to the sin of spiritual 
pride, and that the teacher suffers from the delusion 
that anybody who can learn a matter can teach it. 

But you are weighing the relative opportunities 
of these professions. The preacher is most at a dis- Relative , 
advantage just now, it seems to me. For so long he ties of the 
has been excluded from the life that now is, has been 
held to hair-splitting and fancyings regarding realms 
outside our knowledge, that men of this world have 
lost patience for hearing him. Or if he gets his feet 
once planted on the present, they listen sceptically, 
as though asking him, "What do you know about 
it?" Yet for these very reasons the preacher's is one The 

'f '^ preachers 

of the greatest of all opportunities. It is his opportu- o"© ojt** 
nity to call back men's thought of religion to the life 
they are now living, to show forth God in the world, 
instead of God outside of the world. To do this the 
preacher must take, must insist on taking, an active 
part in all the functions of life, private, family, social, 
political. He must be all things to all men, not merely 
pretend to be such. He must say with the great 
Roman, "I regard nothing human as foreign to me.* 
Happily the world is opening its eyes to this situation, 
and is recognizing that if religion and the preacher's 
office are to stand they must have this intimate touch 
with our whole round life. 

But it is hard to teach old d<^s new tricks, "at 
which task, nevertheless, the preacher's office la^Jors, Thc^^^^^ 
and labors often in vain," said Martin Luther once advantage 
of his own calling. The teacher has the advantage 
of working on new twigs, "which be more easily 
bent." It is true, the teacher is outwardly held to the 
teaching of formal knowledge which does not directly 
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affect the formation of character and opinions. But, 
on account of the flexible condition of the minds and 
souls he works among, his every word and action 
counts indirectly toward this end. 

A school board man once said of a teacher whose 
conduct was not altogether exemplary, "That makes 
no difference; we hire him to teach chemistry, not 
morals." But every teacher, no matter what his spe- 
cialty, teaches manners and morals and many things 
besides. Happily there are not many such school 
board men. Most of them now recognize that sound 
and positive character is the first and foremost req- 
uisite in a teacher. This of itself speaks for the 
molding impress of the teacher's work. 

And one of the great compensations of the teach- 
er's work is that it keeps him in constant contact with 
the young and hopeful spirits of his time. A good 
teacher can not grow old in spirit, whatever tales his 
hair may tell. And, again, there is no possible rating 
of the joy that comes to an older man from the gen- 
erous recognition and gratitude of those who have 
been his pupils. They forget his defects and his re- 
bukes, and associate with his name and face not only 
his patience and good-will, but all the happy mem- 
ories of the days of hope and youth. 

But you, my dear boy, I know, are more drawn to 
the life of the editor. The editor's function is in some 
ways a blending of that of teacher and preacher. He 
is free from traditional trammels. He has an open 
pulpit. He can preach what he likes or abstain from 
preaching. This, unhappily, the preacher can not do, 
but must preach, whether he feels like it or not. The 
editor comes into contact with all sorts and conditions 
of men, with all the phases of life. He must know 
all things, or know at least something about all things. 
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He does not lack variety. His is the life for the man 
who can not submit to routine. He touches every side 
of the life of his community. It lies with him to say 
what will be his effect on this life, for effect he is 
bound to have. 

I have no patience with the editor who maintains 
that his function is to reflect, not to judge and influ- The editor 
ence. If your newspaper merely reflects without ex- fleet, ^t 
pressing opinions, this means to your readers that you |na in- 
do not care, that good and bad are both alike to you. 
And so you have your influence just the same. Only 
it is a sort of negative influence, which is sometimes 
worse than a positively bad influence. In all condi- 
tions of life, he that is not for the good is against it. 

You ask me whether a man can be a successful 
editor and maintain his integrity of character. I an- a brave . 
swer most unhesitatingly, yes. I believe that a commu- ^le editor 
nity will support more readily an editor of positive, if 
reasonable, opinions than one who endeavors to avoid 
committing himself or who is always tr3ring to feel 
out the probable likings of the majority. They say 
that one and God are a majority. Certainly it is true 
that a brave and sensible editor with even a small 
support constitutes a controlling influence in a com- 
munity. The editor is most truly a molder of public 
opinion, and woe to him if he fail to recognize the 
fact and to shoulder his responsibility! 

The opportunities of the editor are so manifold. 
He can cultivate so many different interests. The ^^.^ww- 
preacher must change his topic each Sunday, but the 
editor can keep hammering away until he clinches his 
argument. In all the world there is no better place 
for a brave, honest* alert spirit than the editor's chair. 

Your Uncle William. 
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ON BEING A DOCTOR 

My dear Watson : 

Ever since I heard you say, the other day, that 
you were going to be a doctor "because a doctor could 
do what he pleased and make so much money,'' I have 
wanted to talk with you about the matter. I do not 
want to keep any one from studying medicine, be- 
cause the world certainly needs good doctors as much 
as it needs anything. But I do not want to see you 
going into any work for life with a wrong thought 
about it 

I don't wonder that any boy, or girl either, for the 
The power matter of that, admires the doctor and wants to be 
physician like him. Sooucr or later, or to speak more exactly, 
sooner and lat^r, first and last if at no other times, 
we are all in his hands. Other men have control at 
times over our fortunes and our circumstances, but the 
doctor has control of ourselves. The general who is 
about to lead an army into the enemy's country is 
stopped by the gout and has to wait till the doctor 
can conquer this foe before he himself can go on 
to conquer the other. The commercial king, about 
to begin the crowning undertaking of his life, consults 
his doctor, who puts his ear to the king's heart and 
then shakes his head. The king puts off his crown 
and sends for his slippers, for his day of heavy work 
is done. 

But do not think that the doctor can do as he 
pleases because he has such great power. It is not, 
as a rule, those who have great power who do what 
they please. Power means responsibility, and respon- 
sibility is a harness. Only the friendless beggar 
can do what he pleases. Probably no one in any occu- 
pation outside of slavery is so far from being free to 
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do what he pleases as the doctor with a practice. 
Only in the sense that the doctor has voluntarily made 
himself the servant of others can he be said to do as 
he pleases. He makes himself a servant of many that 
he may rule over many. 

The greatest privilege in this world is the privi- 
lege of being useful to others. And while there areTiie.wMe 

- - - - service of 

happily a vast number of ways of bemg useful, there t^e wise 
are few that are so certain as the wise service of a 
wise doctor; few cases in which the need for help is 
so distinctly felt, the appeal so urgently made, and 
the gratitude for even a little assistance so immediate 
and so sincere. "Run for the doctor" is the call; but 
nobody ever runs for a lawyer, a teacher, or a preacher. 
And when he has spoken and given us his pills, little 
or big, we are always a little relieved because we feel 
that all that was possible has been done. 

Perhaps you noticed that I spoke of the wise ser- 
vice of a wise doctor. Just because the doctor's The cvii 

•^ service of 

opportunities are so vast and the need of him so great S^^oJ^*®^ 
there is also, unfortunately, an opportimity for a great 
deal of bungling and deceit. Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread, close followed by knaves. I must 
not stop to consider those who seek the practice of 
medicine as a means to low and vile ends. I will say 
only that such persons deserve the contempt of all 
honest people, and really receive it, and deserve 
further the severest punishments of the law, which 
they do not receive in due measure. If there is an un- 
pardonable sin, it is that of claiming the livery of the 
ministration of mercy for selfish or vicious ends. 

What I especially want to say to you is, that there 
is no nobler work in the world than that of physician, JJo^iTthan 
and to urge you, if you have some inclination toward J^*^^^ 
it, to make up your mind to consecrate yourself to itpJ»y«ci*n 
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as being the finest and most heroic of public services. 

No public service so greatly needs consecrated 

men. It is more for the great things that may be 

Conse- done in this service than for what is now actually 

men j^^*^.Qj^pjjg}^gj ^jij^^ I yrge you to go into it. In the 

past, we have given the doctor a great deal of credit 
for his good-will. We have credited him for what 
Nature really did for us. If we got well, it was the 
doctor. If we died, it was Providence. In fact, the 
wisest doctor was the one who trusted most to Nature. 
Little pills are better than big pills, not because like 
cures like (which I neither affirm nor deny), but be- 
cause they do less harm to Nature. The wisest doctor 
in olden times was the one who dealt in confidence and 
bread pills. Those who did otherwise had to confess 
at the end, if they were frank and honest, "Thousamls 
were done to death by poison of my giving." But 
now things are changing. We are really coming to 
know a g^eat many things about disease and the 
means of fighting it. 

No one can now vaiture to go to practicing medi- 
cine after a year's study, or two or three or four years' 
Thorotiffh- study. I kncw a young man once who gave up his 
study dream of becoming a physician because he believed 
that no one should thus take the lives of his fellows 
into his hands without at least eight years of prepara- 
tory study. And because he was poor and could not 
see his way to study for eight years, he gave it up. 
It would be better if more boys felt as he did, only 
they should not give up. There are always ways for 
the willing and determined. After four years of study 
in a medical school the young doctor can assist in a 
hospital, where he does not have to take the full re- 
sponsibility and yet can help pay his expenses. 

There was a grim humor in the old expression 
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about "practicing medicine." Too much of it was 
mere experiment. But now we can be quite sure of 
many of our cures and still more of our preventions. 
For the science of disease is becoming more and more 
a science of health. The great physician is the one To keep 

<=> *^ •' one 8 pa- 

who knows how to keep his patients well, just as the ticnts weii 
best lawyer is the one who keeps his clients out of law- 
suits. More and more, people are learning to keep 
themselves well, but the doctor need not fear that he 
will ever be without employment, for there will always 
be enough of the ignorant and the unfortunate and the 
wicked to fill the hospitals and the asylums. We are 
coming to realize more practically than ever before 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. The time may come when physicians will take 
contracts to keep a community free from epidemic dis- 
eases, and when the family doctor will be paid, as is 
said to be the case in China, so long as the family is 
well and his salary cut off so long as sickness con- 
tinues. 

There never was a time when the profession of 
medicine was so full of attraction as to-day, because 
it is so full of promise and possibilities. Every year ^o^sjjjii- 
some terrible disease meets its master for prevention ^J^^p^Oj^^*- 
or cure. And the personal position of the physician medicine 
has many compensations for the strain put upon him. 
No one save the minister, and scarcely he, comes into 
such close and tender relations with his fellows, has 
such opportunities for doing good and making friends. 
We are often in doubt whether we are benefited or 
not by the services of the lawyer and the teacher and 
the minister. But when pain leaves us we know it. 
How blessed it is to be the one who brings such relief ! 

You may have noticed that I have not been touch- 
ing on your second reason for wanting to become a 
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doctor : namely, that he makes so much money. There 
Remuner- 18 no doubt that a good doctor can make considerable 
money. But I should have a poor opinion of the 
doctor who goes into the work chiefly for the purpose 
of making money, just as I should have a poor opin- 
ion of any one else whose chief object is making 
money. In fact, I think not many doctors become 
really rich, although a competent doctor can always 
make a good living. But it is a matter of pride with 
doctors, and a very noble pride, too, that they never 
refuse to help a person because he is unable to pay. 
When a man becomes a doctor he takes a long and sol- 
emn oath, which a Greek physician, Hippocrates, who 
lived nearly twenty-five hundred years ago, is said to 
The Hip- have required of his disciples. This oath binds the 
oath doctor to be clean and honesty and never to refuse 

aid to the poor. This oath is as fine as that which 
knights used to have to take in the days of chivalry. 
And while I suppose not all doctors live up to its 
promises, as not all knights lived up to theirs, it is 
a credit to the profession which holds up such ideals. 
Every doctor can show you a long, long list of calls 
which he never expects to be paid for in money. 
And so, my dear boy, you are looking at it the 
A twefai, wrong Way when you think of becoming a doctor in 
scif-sacn- order to make money and do just as you please. But 

ficing life , --. 

if you want to be one of the most useful men in your 
town, to lead a very active and a self-sacrificing life, 
but one full of the highest and best joy, by all means 
make up your mind to become a doctor, and do not be 
satisfied until you have become the best doctor in your 
town or in your State if possible. 

Your Uncle William, u 
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Accounts, household, ipSss. 

Administratrix and executrix, 185SS. 

Adoption of children, loass. 

Affinity a bar to marriage, 44*45 
prohibited by Moses, 45 
prohibited by statute of King 
Henry VIII, 45 

Age of consent, i8ss. 

of marriage in various States, 44 

Alabama, age of consent, 19 
age of marriage, 44 
alienation of homestead, 184-85 
assignment of dower by Probate 

Court, 117 
barring right to dower, 115 
common-law sense of dower rec- 
ognized, no 
dower in equitable estates, in 
equal liability of husband and wife 

for family debts, 53 
executrix and administratrix, 190 
homestead exemption, 182 
homestead subject to mortgage, 184 
husband not liable for wife's at- 
torney's fees, 124 
laws of divorce, 60 
laws of guardianship, 99 
marriage ceremony not required, 50 
mode of adoption of children, 106 
penalty for rape, 20 
pre-nuptial debts of wife, 53 
property rights of a wife, 132 
residence a part of dower, 117 
right of wife to be supported not 
recognized, 56 



Alabama, savings bank deposits paid 
out on wife's receipt, 121 
suit for dower, 116 
wife may jointly convey deed with 

husband, 169 
wifeS separate estate, 125 
wife's vote as stockholder, 123 
women excluded from mining, 26 
Alien women, definition of, etc., 16 
Alimony, definition of, etc., 95SS. 
Allowance, during pendency of suit for 

alimony, 97 
Annuities, 223 
Arizona, age of consent, 20 

contracting minors may join in 

marriage settlements, 107 
deed of wife's property with wife's 

consent, 169 
deed with joinder of husband, 170 
laws of divorce, 60 
laws of guardianship, 99 
liability of husband for wife's con- 
tract, 52 
no dower, no 
penalty for rape, 21 
property rights of a wife, 133 
qualifications for school suffrage for 

women, 30 
wife may defend suit in her own 

right, 123 
wife may jointly convey deed with 
husband, 169 

wife may sue or be sued by hus- 
band, 122 
woman a sole trader, 175, 176, 177 
woman suffrage, 30 
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Arkansas, acknowledgment without ex- 
amination in deed of land, 171 
age of consent, 20 
age of marriage, 44 
alienation of homestead, 184-85 
assignment of dower a bar to fa* 

ture claims, 119 
assignment of dower by Probate 

Court, 116 
assignment of dower, 116 
barring of dower, 113 
barring right to dower, 115 
common-law sense of dower recog< 

nized, no 
deed with joinder of husband, 170 
dower in equity of redemption, in 
dower in exchange of estates, 112 
homestead exemption, 182 
laws of divorce, 61 
laws of guardianship, 99 
liability of husband for wife's con- 
tract, 52 
noo-recognition of right of wife to 

be supported, 56 
penalty for rape, 21 
pre-nuptial settlement in lieu of 

dower, 114 
property rights of a wife, 134 
release of dower by deed, 172 
residence a part of dower, 117 
savings bank deposits paid out on 

wife's receipt, 121 
wife may defend suit in her own 

right, 123 
wife may jointly convey deed with 

husband, 169 
wife may receive one-third rents 

pending dower, no 
wife may sue for earnings, 122 
wife may sue or be sued by hus- 
band, 122 
wife's separate estate, 125 
woman a sole trader, 175-77 
Attorney's fees, husband liable for 
wife's, 123 



Attorney's fees, trustee may pay, out 
of estate, 124 
wife may contract for, 125 
Attorneys, women as, 32 

B 

Bar, women admitted to, in every State 
of Union, 34 

Betrothal an essential of valid mar- 
riage, 42 

Bigamy, 43SS. 

a bar to marriage, 44 

definition of, in Revised Statutes, 48 

wife not competent witness, 36 

Bonds, corporate, investments in, 220S8. 

Breach of promise to marry, 38, 40 

Business; hoarding versus saving, 196-97 

Business method, 196 

Business of women, 195SS. 



Caufornia, age of consent, 20 
age of marriage, 44 
alienation of homestead, 185 
contracting minors may join in 

marriage settlements, 107 
executrix and administratrix, 192 
homestead exemption, 182 
husband may choose residence, 55 
laws for adoption of children, 102, 

103 
laws of divorce in, 62 
laws of guardianship in, 99 
liability of husband for wife's con* 

tract, 52 
marriage ceremony not required, 50 
mutual obligations of husband and 

wife, 55 
no dower, no 
penalty for rape, 21 
property rights of a wife, 134 
right of wife to be supported not 

recognized, 56 
separate examination for wife in 

conveying property, 170 
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California, separate examination of wife 
in deed of real estate, 171 
sex no disqualification for employ- 
ment, 25 
support of husband by wife, 55 
rule for the sale of wife's personal 

property, 1 70 
wife may defend suit in her own 

right, 123 
wife may sue or be sued by bus- 

band, 122 
wife subject to husband, 54 
wife's vote as stockholder, 123 
woman a sole trader, 175-77 
Case law, definitionj of, 10 
Checks, laws regarding, 202ss. 

should be used in household ac- 
counts, 201 ss. 
Children, adoption of, I02ss. 
guardianship of, 98SS. 
guardianship of, in various States, 
98 
Citizen women, definition of, etc., 13SS. 
Colorado, admission of women to bar, 

33 
age of consent, 20 

contracts between husband and wife 

valid, 164 
deed of wife's property with wife's 

consent, 169 
deed with joinder of husband, 170 
homestead exemption, 182 
husband must support wife, 56 
laws for adoption of children, 103 
laws of divorce, 63 
liability of husband for wife's 

debts, 52 
limitations upon right of wife to 

contract, 166 
no dower, no 
paraphernalia, 126 
penalty for rape, 21 
property rights of a wife, 135 
qualifications for school suffrage for 

women, 31 



Colorado, restrictions on wills of wives, 

174 

right of wife to contract, 165 

wife and husband equal guardians, 98 

wife as business partner, 123 

wife may defend suit in her own 
right, 123 

wife may sue for earnings, 122 

wife may sue or be sued by hus- 
band, Z22 

woman a sole trader, 175 

woman suffrage, 30 

women excluded from mining, 26 
Connecticut, admission of women to 
bar, 33 

age of consent, 20 

assignment of dow«r by Probate 
Court, 116 

barring of dower, 113 

common-law sense of dower recog- 
nized, no 

deed of wife's property with wife's 
consent, 169 

dower forfeited by abandonment, 

115 

dower forfeited by absolute di- 
vorce, 115 

equal liability of husband and wife 
for family debts, 53 

husband must support wife, 57 

husband not liable for wife's at- 
torney's fees, 124 

laws for adoption of children, 102 

laws of divorce, 64 

laws of guardianship, 99 

legal obligations of doweress, 112 

liability of husband for wife's con- 
tract, 52 

no dower in wild lands, 112 

penalty for rape, 21 

pre-nuptial settlement in lieu of 
dower, 114 

property rights of a wife, 135 

qualifications for school suffrage for 
wom«i, 31 
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Connecticut, rule for the sale of wife's 
personal property, 170 
ten hours legal work-day for 

women, 2j 
wife may jointly convey deed with 

husband, 169 
wife's separate estate, 125 
woman a sole trader, 175-76 
woman suffrage, 30 
Consanguinity a bar to marriage, 44-45 
prohibited by Moses, 45 
prohibited by statute of King 
Henry VIII, 45 
Consent, age of, i8ss. 

the essence of marriage, 49 
Constitutional law, definition of, xo 
Contract, desertion by husband gives 
wife capacity to, 162 
kinds of, binding ^S^QXi. wife, 163 
Contracts between man and wife, pro- 
hibition of, 163 
joint, rules in constructions of, 

i66ss. 
of wives, 161SS. 

recognized by Courts of ^quity, 163 
wife's liability for husband's, 52 
Corporate bonds, investments in, 2208S. 
Corporate stock, investments in, 218 
"Coverture," 54 
Curatrix in Louisiana, 191 

D 

Debts, family, equal liability of hus- 
band and wife for, 53 
liability of husband for wife's, 51 
of husband, wife not liable for, 53 
pre-nuptial, of wife, 53 
Deed of land by power of attorney, 172 
husband must join in, 168 
of wife's property with wife's con- 
sent, 169 
separate examination of wife, 170 
wife may jointly convey deed with 

husband, 169 
with joinder of husband, 169 



Deeds of wife, definition of, etc, 1688S. 
Delaware, age of consent, 19 

assignment of dower by Probate 
Court, 1 16 

barring of dower, 113 

commoni-law sense of dower recog- 
nized, no 

damages for withholding dower, 117 

deed of land by power of attorney, 
172 

husband may not act alone in case 
of wife's property, 121 

husband must join in deed, x68 

husband must support wife, 57 

laws for adoption of children, loa 

laws of divorce, 64 

laws of guardianship, 100 

penalty for rape, 20, 21 

property rights of a wife, 136 

qualifications for school suffrage for 
women, 31 

restrictions on wills of wives, 173 

right to dower forfeited for adul- 
tery, 115 

savings bank deposits paid out on 
wife's receipt, 121 

separate examination for wife in 
conveying property, 170 

substitute for dower, 1x3 

wife may constitute husband attor- 
ney, 165 

wife may jointly convey deed with 
husband, 169 

wife may sue for earnings, 121 

wife may sue jointly with husband, 

Z2X 

wife's separate estate, 125 

woman suffrage, 30 
Dictionary of law, 11 
District of Columbia, age of consent, 20 

laws of divorce, 65 

penalty for rape, 21 

property rights of a wife, 137 

separate examination for wife 
conveying property, 170, 171 
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District of Columbia, wife may jointly 
convey deed with husband, 169 
Divorce, definition of, etc., 59SS. 

absolute, 42 causes for, in United 

States, 60 
a principal subject, 7 
diversity of, laws, 59 
six general grounds for, 60 
Dotal property, definition, 127-29 
Dower, assignment of, 116 

assignment a bar to future claims, 

119 
assignment by Probate Court, 116 
assignment, heir not bound by, 119 
barred in three ways, 133 
can not be forfeited by act of hus- 
band, 116 
damages for withholding, 117 
definition of, etc., 109 
differs in American statute law from 

dower in common law, 110 
forfeited by abandonment, 115 
forfeited by absolute divorce, 115 
fraudulent, may be recovered by 

heir, 118 
in addition to settlement, 114 
in equity only of mortgaged lands, 

III 
in exchange of estates, 112 
in land alienated by husband, 118 
none for widow of trustee, 112 
none in wild lands, 112 
not barred by judgment rendered 

by default against husband, 119 
pre-nuptial settlement in lieu of, 

114 
widow may bar her right to, 115 
wife may receive one-third rents 

pending, 118 
release of, by joinder in deed, 172 
right to, forfeited by adultery, 115 
substitute for, 1 13-14 
suit for, 116 
Dowercss, legal obligations of, 112 
Dowry, a mortgage on property, etc., 130 



Dowry, husband administrator, wife 
owner, 128 
inheritance of, 130 
interest in, 128 
of flocks or herds, 130 
of usufruc:, 130 
on dissolution of marriage, 129 
parents' liability for, 128 
rights of husband to mortgage, 130 

£ 

Earnings, wife's, definition, 177 
Employment of women, legal aspects 

of, 24SS. 
Encyclopedia of law, 11 
Equal rights of women, 225 
Estate, limitations of wife's right in 
separate, 119 
separate, of a married woman, 

1 1 9ss. 
separate, of wife, husband's rela- 
tions to, 121 
Executrix and administratrix, 185SS. 



Farming excepted from legal work- 
day, 28 
Florida, ag-e of consent, 19 

alienation of homestead, 184 
assignment of dower by Probate 

Court, 117 
assignment of dower, 116 
barring right to dower, 115 
common-law sense of*dower recog- 
nized, no 
deed of wife's property with wife's 

consent, 169 
homestead, exemption in, 182-83 
husband must join in deed, 168 
husband must support wife, 57 
laws for adoption of children, 103- 
laws of divorce, 66 
laws of guardianship, 100 
penalty for rape, 21 
property rights of a wife, 137 
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Florida, release of dower by deed, 172 
residence a part of dower, 117 
savings bank deposits paid out on 

wife's receipt, 121 
separate examination for wife in 

conveying property, 170 
wife may jointly convey deed with 

husband, 1 69 
woman a sole trader, 175. 
Free trader. See Sole Trader 
Friends, Society of, marriage in, 51 
Fruit preserving and canning excepted 
from legal work-day, 28 



Gbokgia, acknowledgment without ex- 
amination in deed of land, 171 
age of consent, 19 
age of marriage, 44 
assignment of dower, 116 
barring of dower, 113, 115 
common-law sense of dower recog- 
nized, zio 
contracting minors may join in 

marriage settlements, 107 
dower in equity only of mortgaged 

lands. III 
executrix and administratrix, 187 
homestead exemption, 182-83 
husband liable for wife's attorney's 

fees, 124 
husband must support v/ife, 57 
laws of divorce, 66 
laws of guardianship, 100 
liability of husband for wife's con- 
tract, 52 
liability of husband for wife's debts, 

52 
limitations upon right of wife to 

contract, 1 65 
marriage ceremoniy not required, 

so 
marriage settlements require two 
witnesses, 107 



Georgia, paraphernalia, 126 
penalty for rape, 21 
property rights of a wife, 137 
release of dower by deed, 172 
residence a part of dower, 117 
restrictions on wills of wives, 174 
right to dower forfeited by adul- 
tery, 115 
separate examination for wife in 

conveying property, 170 
substitute for dower, 113 
suit for dower, 116 
wife may jointly convey deed with 

husband, 169 
wife may sue or be sued by hus- 
band, 122 
wife's right in separate estate 

limited, 119 
wife subject to husband, 54 
woman a sole trader, 175 
Guardianship. See Children 
Guardian, use of trust company ac- 
count, 211 

H 

HOMESTLAD, iSlSS. 

alienation of, 184 

exemption, 182 

subject to mortgage, 184 
Hours of labor, restriction of, 26 
Household accounts, 198SS. 

cost of recreation, 200 

itemized bills, 201 

items of expense, 200 

use of check, 20iss. 

variation in cost of food, 200 
Household budget, end of, 199 
Husband and wife, the legal relation 
of, 54SS. 



Idaho, age of consent, 20 
age of marriage, 44 
contracting minors may join in 
marriage settlements, 107 
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Idaho, deed of v/ife's property with 
wife's consent, 169 

laws for adoption of children, 103 

laws of adoption, 103 

laws of divorce, 67 

laws of guardianship, 100 

no dower in, no 

non-recognition of right of wife to 
be supported, 56 

penalty for rape, 21 

property rights of a wife, 138 

qualifications for school suffrage 
for women, 31 

separate exa.nination of wife in 
conveying property, 170 

separate examination of wife in 
deed of real estate, 171 

wife may defend suit in her own 
right, 123 

w^ife may jointly convey deed with 
husband, 1 69 

wife may sue or be sued by hus- 
band, 122 

woman a sole trader, 175, 177 

woman suffrage, 30 
Illinois, age of consent, 20 

age of marriage, 44 

assignment of dower, 116 

barring of dov/er, 113 

barring right to dower, 115 

common-law sense of dower recog- 
nized, no 

damages for withholding dower, 

117 
dower in equitable estates, in 
dower in equity of redemption, in 
dower in exchange of estates, 112 
eight hours a legal workday for 

women, 27 
equal liability of husband and wife 

for family debts, 53 
homestead exemption, 182 
husband must support wife, 58 
husband not liable for wife's attor- 
ney's fees, 124 



Illinois, husband's right of support out 
of wife's property, 57 
laws for adoption of children, 102 
laws of divorce, 67 
laws of guardianship, 100 
legal obligations of doweress, 113 
limitations upon right of wife to 

contract, 163 
marriage ceremony not required, 50 
penalty for rape, 21 
property rights of a wife, 138 
release of dower by deed, 172 
right of wife to contract, 165 
right to dower forfeited for adul- 
tery, 115 
sex no disqualification for employ- 
ment, 25 
substitute for dower, 113 
wife may constitute husband attor- 
ney, 1 6s 
wife may defend suit in her own 

right, 123 
wife may jointly convey deed with 

husband, 169 
wife may sue for earnings, 122 
wife may sue or be sued by hus- 
band, 122 
woman may not adopt her own 

child, X03 
woman suffrage, 30 
women excluded from mining, 26 
Impotence as a cause for divorce, 45 
in ecclesiastical law as a bar to 
marriage, 45 
Incest, 45 

Indiana, admission of women to bar, 33 
age of consent, 20 
age of marriage, 44 
barring of dower, 113 
barring right to dower, 1x5 
deed of wife's property with wife's 

consent, 169 
dower in equitable estates, in 
dower in equity only of mort- 
gaged lands, ni 
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Indiana, executrix and administratrix, 
187 

husband must join in deed, 168 

husband must support wife, 58 

husband not liable for wife's at- 
torney's fees, 124 

laws of divorce, 68 

liability of husband* for wife's con- 
tract, 52 

liability of husband for wife's 
debts, 52 

limitations upon right of wife to 
contract, 165-66 

no dower, no 

penalty for rape, 21 

pre-nuptial settlement in lieu of ^ 
dower, 114 

property rights of a wife, 139 

right of wife to contract, 165 

right to dower forfeited for adul- 
tery, 115 

substitute for dower, 113 

wife may jointly convey deed with 
husband, 169 

wife may sue for earnings, 122 

wife may sue or be sued by hus- 
band, 122 

wife must sue jointly with husband, 
121 

woman a sole trader, 175-77-79 

women excluded from mining, 26 
Insanity a bar to marriage, 45 
Insurance as an investment, 22 iss. 
Investments for women, 2108S. 
Iowa, age of consent, 20 

age of marriage, 44 

assigment of dower, 116 

deed of land, 171 

deed with joinder of husband, 
170 

equal liability of husband and wife 
for family debts, 53 

exiecutrix and administratrix, 190 

btttbaad liidble for wife's attorrjey's 
fees, X24 



Iowa, laws for adoption of children, 102 

laws of divorce, 68 

marriage ceremony not required, 50 

no dower, no 

penalty for rape, 21 

property rights of a wife, 140 

right of wife to contract, 165 

suit for dower, 116 

support of family equal charge on 
husband's and wife's property, 58 

wife may constitute husband attor- 
ney, 165 

wife may defend suit in her own 
right, 123 

wife may jointly convey deed with 
husband, 169 

wife may sue for earnings, 122 

woman may not adopt her own 
child, 103 

woman suffrage, 30 

K 

Kansas, age of consent, 20 

alienation of homestead, 184 
assig^nment of dower a bar to future 

claims, 119 
assignment of dower, 116 
barring right to dower, 115 
deed with joinder of husband, 170 
homestead exemption, 182 
husband liable for wife's attorney's 

fees, 124 
husband must support wife, 58 
laws of divorce, 69 
no dower in, no 
penalty for rape, ax 
property rights of a wife, 140 
qualifications for school suffrage 

for women, 31 
restrictions on wills of wives, 173-74 
suit for dower, 116 
wife and husband equal guardians, 

98 
wile may defettd wit in her own 

right, X23 
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Kansas, wife's separate estate, 125 

woman a sole trader, 175 

woman suffrage, 30 
Kentucky, age of consent, 19 

age of marriage, 44 

assignment of dower by Probate 
Court, 116 

barring of dower, 113 

common-law sense of dower recog- 
nized, no 

dower forfeited by absolute di- 
vorce, us 

dower in land alienated by husband, 
118 

dower not barred by judgment ren- 
dered by default against husband, 
119 

executrix and administratrix, 190 

heir not bound by assignment of 
dower, 119 

husband must join in deed, 168 

husband must support wife, 58 

husband not liable for wife's at- 
torney's fees, 124 

Jaws for adoption of children, 102 

laws of divorce, 70 

laws of guardianship, 100 

liability of husband for wife's debts, 
52 

marriage ceremony not required, 50 

penalty for rape, 21 

pre-nuptial settlement in lieu of 
dower, 114 

property rights of a wife, 141 

qualifications for school suffrage for 
women, 3 r 

release of dower by deed, 172 

residence a part of dower, 117 

restrictions on v/ills of wives, 174 

right to dower forfeited by adul- 
tery, IIS 

savings bank deposits paid out on 
wife's receipt, 121 

separate examination for wife in 
conveying property, 170 



Kentucky, separate examination of wife 
in deed of real estate, 171 

substitute for dower, 113 

wife as stockholder, 125 

wife may defend suit in her own 
right, 123 

wife may jointly convey deed with 
husband, 1 69 

wife may receive one-third rents 
pending dower, u8 

wife may sue or be sued by hus- 
band, 122 

wife not liable for debts of hus- 
band, 53 

wife's separate estate, 125 

woman a sole trader, 177 

woman suffrage, 30 
Kinds of Law, (i) constitutional, (2) 
statute, (3) case, 10 

(i) written, (2) unwritten, 10 



Law, a living growth, 9 

facts of, distinct from procedure, 7 

how to study, 9 

study of, fascination of, 6 
Lawyer, aid of, indispensable, 6 
Liability of husband for wife's debts, 51 
Library law, the use of, 10 
Louisiana, age of consent, 19 

age of marriage, 44 

alienation of homestead, 184 

contracting minors may join in 
marriage settlements, 107 

deed of land by power of at- 
torney, 1 72 

executrix and administratrix, 187- 

91, 194 
homestead exemption, 182 
husband may choose residence, 5 s 
husband must join in deed, 168 
husband must support wife, sS 
laws for adoption of children, 102, 

103 
laws of adoption, 103 
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Louisiana, laws of divorce, 71 
laws of guardianship, 100 
lawsuits between husband and wife 

not permitted, 121 
man may not adopt his illegiti- 
mate children, 103 
marriage settlements, 107, 108 
mutual obligations of husband and 

wife» 5S 

no dower in, 1x0 

paraphernalia, 126 

penalty for rape, 21 

property rights of a wife, 141 

qualifications for school suffrage 
for women, 31 

release of dower by deed, 172 

restriction of second marriage, 46 

restrictions of contracts of sale 
between husband and wife, 164 

rule for the sale of wife's personal 
property, 170 

separate examination for wife in 
conveying property, 170 

separate examination of wife in 
deed of real estate, 171 

ten hours a legal workday for 
women, zy 

two kinds of wife's separate prop- 
erty, 127 

wife may sue or be sued by hus- 
band, 122 

wife's right in separate estate lim- 
ited, 120 

woman a sole trader, 175-76 

woman suffrage, 30 

M 

Maine, age of consent, 20 
assignment qf dower, 116 
barring of dower, 113, 115 
common-law sense of dower rec- 
ognized, no 
damages for withholding dower, 

117 
deed with .joinder of husband, 170 



Maine, dower in equity of redemption, 

III 
executrix and administratrix, 187 
husband may not act alone in case 

of wife's property, 121 
husband must join in deed, 168 
husband must support wife, 58 
laws for adoption of children, 102 
laws of divorce, 71 
marriage settlements require two 

witnesses, 107 
no dower in wild lands, 112 
penalty for rape, 21 
pre-nuptial debts of wife, 53 
pre-nuptial settlement in lieu of 

dower, 114 
property rights of a wife, 143 
substitute for dower, 113 
ten hours a legal workday 'for 

women, zy 
wife and husband equal guardians, 

98 

wife may constitute husband at- 
torney, 165 

wife may receive one-third rents 
pending dower, 118 

wife may sue for earnings, 122 

wife may sue jointly with hus- 
band, 121 

wife's right in separate estate lim- 
ited, 120 
Marital portion, definition of, 131 
Marriage, 40SS. 

after divorce, 48 

ceremony in ecclesiastical law, 50 

common-law, no longer recognized 
in New York, 51 

encouragement of, by law, 41 

incapacity for, 44 

invalidated by compulsion, 49 

in various States, 50 

license, 43 

nullity statutes, 51 

persons and power to celebrate, 51 

requirements of, 49 
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Marriage, second, conditions when per- 
mitted, 47 
settlements, zo6ss. 
settlements arranged by contract, 

107 
settlements, contracting minors 

may join in, 107 
settlements made in Louisiana be- 
fore marriage, 108 
settlements made void by fraud, 

108 
settlements must be in writing, 

107 
settlements, when invalid, 106 
valid, the four essentials of, 42 
void and voidable, 48 
Marry, the contract to, 38SS. 

the contract to, invalidated by de- 
ceit and violence, 40 
Maryland, age of consent, 20 

assignment of dower by Probate 

Court, 116 
barring of dower, 113 
common-law sense of dower rec- 
ognized, no 
dower in addiiton to settlement, 

114 
dower in equitable estates, 'in 
husband liable for wife's attorney's 

fees, 124 
husband must join in deed, x68 
husband must support wife, 58 
laws of divorce, 72 
laws of guardianship, zoo 
legal age for making wills, 174 
marriage after divorce, 49 
marriage ceremony reqtiired, 50 
miscegenation, 43 
penalty for rape, 2Z 
pre-nuptial debts of wife, 53 
property rights of a wife, 143 
release of dower by deed, 172 
restrictions on wills of wives, 173 
wife may jointly convey deed with 
husband, 169 



Maryland, wife not liable for debts of 
husband, 53 
wife's separate estate, 125 
Massachusetts, age of consent, 20 

assignment of dower by Probate 

Court, 116 
assignment of dower, 116 
barring of dower, 113 
barring right to dower, 115 
common-law sense of dower rec- 
ognized, no 
contracting minors may join in 

marriage settlements, 107 
damages for withholding dower, 

117 
deed with joinder of husband, 170 
dower forfeited by absolute di- 
vorce, 115 
dower in equity of redemption, in 
executrix and administratrix, 190 
husband not liable for wife's at- 
torney's fees, 124 
laws for adoption of children, 102 
laws of divorce, 72 
laws of guardianship, zoo 
lawsuits between husband and wife 

not permitted, 14 z 
liability of husband for wife's con- 
tract, 52 
marriage after divorce, 49 
marriage ceremony required, 50 
no dower in wild lands, 112 
penalty for rape, 22 
pre-nuptial settlement in lieu of 

dower, zz4 
property rights of a wife, 144 
qualifications for school suffrage 

for women, 3Z 
residence a part of dower, Z17 
restrictions on wills of wives, 173 
right of wife to contract, 165 
substitute for dower, 113-14 
suit for dower, 116 
ten hours a legal workday for 
women, 27 
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MaMachtuctts, wife may receive one- 

third rents pending dower, ii8 
wife not liaMe for debts of has* 

band, 53 
woman a sole trader, 175-76-77-79 
woman may not adopt husband, 

brother, sister, uncle, or atint, 

203 
woman suffrage, 30 
Blental incapacity a bar to marriage^ 

44-45 
Michigan, age of consent, 20 
age of marriage, 44 
alienation of homestead, 184 
assignment of dower a bar to fu- 
ture claims, 119 
assignment of dower by Probate 

Court, 116 
barring of dower, 113 
barring right to dower, 115 
common-law sense of dower reo> 

ognized, no 
dam^es for withholding dower, 

117-18 
deed of land, 171 
dower in equity of redemption, 

III 
dower in equity only of mort- 
gaged lands, xzz 
dower in exchange of estates, iza 
dower in land alienated by hus- 
band, X18 
executrix and administratrix, 190 
fraudulent dower may be recov- 
ered by heir, 118 
homestead exemption, 182 
homestead subject to mortgage, Z84 
husband must join in deed, z68 
laws for adoption of children, zoa 
laws of divorce, 73 
laws of guardianship, zoz 
legal obligations of doweress, Z13 
liability of husband for wife's con- 
tract, 5a 
marriage ceremony ^ not inquired, s^ 



Michigan, penalty for rape, aa 

pre-nuptia! settlement in lieu of 

dower, 114 
property rights of a wife, 144 
qualifications for school suffrage 

dor women, 31 
re^dence a part of dower, 117 
sobstitote for dower, 113 
ten hours a legal workday for 

women, 27 
woman suffrage, 30 
Minnesota, age of consent, ao 
age of marriage, 44 
contracts between husband and 

wife valid, 164 
husband must join in deed, 168-69 
laws for adoption of children, 102 
laws of divorce, 75 
marriage ceremony not required, 50 
no dower in, no 
penalty for rape, 22 
property rights of a wife, 146 
qualifications for school suffrage 

for women, 31 
right of wife to contract, 165 
wife may jointly convey deed with 

husband, 169 
woman may not adopt her own 

child, 103 
woman suffrage, 30 
Mining, women excluded from, 26 
Minor ineligible to make contract to 

marry, 39 
Miscegenation, 46 
Miscegenation, 43-45 
Mississippi, age of consent 19 

civil disabilities of women abol- 
ished, 121 
deed with jaiader of husband, 

170 
executrix and administratrix, 190 
laws of divorce, 75 
marrii^;e ceremony not Mqulred, 

5« 
no dower in, zno 
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Mississippi, non>recognition of right of 
wife to be supported, 56 

no school suffrage for women, 30 

penalty for rape, 22 

property rights of a wife, 146 

right of wife to contract, 165 

wife may sue or be sued by hus- 
band, 122 

woman suffrage, 30 
Missouri, age of consent, 20 

assignment of dower, 116 

barring of dower, 113 

common-law sense of dower rec- 
ognized, no 

damages for withholding dower, 
117 

deed of wife's property with wife's 
consent, 169 

dower forfeited by absolute di- 
vorce, 115 

dower in land alienated by hus- 
band, 118 

fraudulent dower may be recov- 
ered by heir, 118 

husband must join in deed, 168 

laws for adoption of children, 102- 
103 

laws of divorce, 76 

liability of husband for wife's 
debts, 52 

marriage ceremony not required, 
50 

mode of adoption of children, 104 

penalty for rape, 22 

pre-nuptial settlement in lieu of 
dower, 114 

property rights of a wife, 146 

release of dower by deed, 172 

residence a part of dower, 117 

restrictions on wills of wives, 173 

right to dower forfeited by adul- 
tery, IIS 

substitute for dower, 113 

wife may jointly convey deed with 
husband, 169 



Missouri, wife may receive one-third 
rents pending dower, 118 

wife may sue or be sued by hus- 
band, 122 

wife, not liable for debts of hus- 
band, S3 

wife's separate estate, 125 
Montana, age of consent, 20 

age of marriage, 44 

equal liability of husband and wife 
for family debts, 53 

executrix and administratrix, 190 

laws of divorce, tj 

laws of guardianship, loi 

penalty for rape, 22 

property rights of a wife, 147 

separate examination for wife in 
conveying property, 170, 171 

wife may defend suit in her own 
right, 123 

wife may sue or be sued by hus- 
band, 122 

wife not liable for husband's debts, 

53 
woman a sole trader, 175-77 
woman suffrage, 30 
Mortg^ages, investments in, 215SS 

N 

National bank account, 210 
Naturalization, 13SS. 
Nebraska, age of consent, 20 
age of marriage, 44 
assignment of dower a bar Xo fu- 
ture claims, 119 
assignment of dower by Probate 

Court, 116 
barring of dower, 113, iis 
common-law sense of dower rec- 
ognized, no 
damages for withholding dower, 

117-18 
deed with joinder of husband, 170 
dower in equity of redemption, iiz 
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Nebraikap dower in equity only of 
mortgaged lands, iii 

dower in exchange of estates, 112 

dower in land alienated by hus- 
band, 1 18 

fraudulent dower may be recov- 
ered by heir, 118 

laws of divo.-cc, 77 

legal obligations of doweress, 113 

penalty for rap«, 22 

pre-nuptial settlement in lieu of 
dower, 114 

property rights of a wife, 148 

qualifications for school suffrage 
for women, 31 

residence a part of dower, 117 

substitute for dower, 113 

wife and husband equal guardians, 98 

wife may defend suit in her own 
right, 123 

wife's separate estate, 125 

woman a sole trader, 175 

woman suffrage, 30 
Nevada, age of consent, 20 

age of marriage, 44 

alienation of homestead, 184 

contracting minors may join in 
marriage settlements, 107 

contracts between husband and 
wife valid, 164 

deed of wife's property with wife's 
consent, 169 

homestead exemption, 182 

homestead subject to mortgage, 184 

laws for adoption of children, 102 

laws of divorce, 78 

no dower in, no 

no Mongolian can either adopt or 
be adopted, 103 

penalty for rape, 22 

property rights of a wife, 149 

separate examination for wife in 
conveying property, 170 

separate examination of wife in 
deed of real estate, 171 



Nevada, support of husband by wife, 55 

wife may defend suit in ber own 
right, 123 

wife may jointly convey deed with 
husband, 169 

wife may sue or be sued by hus- 
band, 122 

woman a sole trader, 177 
New Hampshire, admi»ion of w<Mnen 
to bar, 34 

age of consent, 20 

age of marriage, 44 

assignment of dower, 116 

barring of dower, 113 

common-law sense of dower rec- 
ognized, no 

damages for withholding dower, 
117 

executrix and administratrix, 190 

husband not liable for wife's at- 
torney's fees, 124 

laws for adoption of children, 102 

laws of divorce, 79 

legal obligations of doweress, 112 

limitations upon right of wife to 
contract, 165 

no dower in wild lands, 112 

penalty for rape, 22 

property rights of a wife, 150 

release of dower by deed, 172 

restrictions on wills of wives, 173 

right of wife to contract, 165 

ten hours a legal workday for 
women, 27 

wife may jointly convey deed with 
husband, 1 69 

wife may receive one-third rents 
pending dower, 118 

wife may use children's earnings, 
"5 

woman suffrage, 30 
New Jersey, age of consent, 20 

assignment of dower by Probate 
Court, 116 

assismment of dower, 116 
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New Jersey, barring of dower, 113 
barring right to dower, 115 
common-lav/ sense of dower rec- 
ognized, no 
damages for withholding dower, 

117-18 
deed of wife's property with wife's 

conSent, 169 
dower not barred by judgment ren- 
dered by default against hus- 
band, 119 
executrix and administratrix, 194 
fraudulent dower may be riecov- 

ered by heir, 118 
heir not bound by assignment of 

dower, 119 
husband must join in deed, 168 
laws for adoption, 102, 103 
laws of divorce, 81 
laws of guardianship, 10 1 
lawsuits between husband and wife 

not permitted, 121 
legal workday for women, 27 
limitations upon right of wife to 

contract, 165 
no dower for widow of trustee, 112 
penalty for rape, 22 
property rights of a wife, .150 
release of dower by deed, 172 
residence a part of dower, 117 
restrictions on wills of wives, 173 
right of wife to contract, 165 
right to dower forfeited for adul- 
tery, 115 
separate examination for wife in 

conveying property, 170, 171 
woman suffrage, 30 
New Mexico, age of consent, 20 

contracts between husband and 

wife valid, 164 
equal liability of husband and wife 

for family debts, 53 
husband must join in deed, 168 
laws for adoption of children, 103 
laws of divorce, 80 



New Mexico, mode of adoption of chU- 
dren, 104 

penalty for rape, 22 

property rights of a wife, 151 

right of wife to contract, 165 

separate examination for wife in 
convieying property, 170 

wife may constitute husband at- 
torney, 165 

wife may jointly convey deed with 
husband, 169 

wife subject to husband, 54 
New York, age of consent, 20 

age of marriage, 44 

assignment of dower a bar to fu- 
ture claims, 119 

barring of dower, 113 

common-law marriage no longer 
recognized, 51 

common-law sense of dower rec- 
ognized, 1 10 

consent of parent necessary for 
adoption, 104 

damages for withholding dower, 
117-18 

deed of land by power of at- 
torney, i T2 

deed with joinder of husband, 170 

dower in equity of redemption, in 

dower in equity only of mortgaged 
land, III 

dower in exchange of estates, 112 

executrix and administratrix, 190 

fraudulent dower may be recov- 
ered by heir, 118 

laws for adoption of children, .102 

laws of divorce, 80 

liability of husband for wife's eon- 
tract, 52 

liability of husband for wife's 
debts, 52 

marriage after divorce, 49 
marriage ceremony not required, 50 

patents a wife's separate prop- 
erty, 125 
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New York, penalty for rape, 22 
property rights of a wife, 151 
qualifications for school suffrage 

for women, 31 
regulations for employment of 

women, 27 
release of dower by deed, 172 
right of wife to contract, 165 
substitute for dower, 113 
suit for dower, 116 
ten hours a legal workday for 

women, 27-28 
wife and husband equal guardians, 

98 
wife's vote as stockholder, 123 
woman a sole trader, 175-77 
woman suffrage, 30 
North Carolina, age of consent, 20 
age of marriage, 44 
alienation of homestead, 184 
barring right to dower, 115 
common-law sense of dower rec- 
ognized, no 
contracts between husband and 

wife valid, 164 
dower forfeited by absolute di- 
vorce, 115 
dower in equitable estates, 11 1 
executrix and administratrix, 194 
homestead exemption, 182 
husband must join in deed, 168 
laws of adoption, 103 
laws of divorce, 81 
marriage after divorce, 49 
marriage ceremony required, 50 
penalty for rape, 20, 23 
property rights of a wife, 152 
restrictions on wills of wives, 173, 

174 

right to dower forfeited for adul- 
tery, 115 

separate examination for wife in 
conveying property, 1 70, 171 

wife may jointly convey deed with 
husband, 169 



North Carolina, wife may sue or be 
sued by husband, 122 

woman a sole trader, 175, 176, 177 
North Dakota, age of consent, 20 

alienation of homestead, 185 

deed with joinder of husband, 170 

husband may choose residence, 55 

laws for adoption of children, 103 

laws of adoption, 103 

laws of divorce, 82 

no dower, no 

penalty for rape, 23 

property rights of a wife, 152 

qualifications for school suffrage 
for women, 31 

rule for the sale of wife's per- 
sonal property, 170 

support of husband by wife, 55 

ten hours a legal workday for 
women, 27 

wife may sue or be sued by hus- 
band, 122 

wife not liable for debts of hus- 
band, S3 

wife's vote as stockholder, 123 

woman suffrage, 30 

O 

Office buildings not desirable as real 

estate investment, 214 
Ohio, age of consent, 20 

age of marriage, 44 

barring of dower, 113 

common-law sense of dower rec- 
ognized, no 

deed of wife's property with wife's 
consent, 169 

executrix and administratrix, 190 

fraudulent dower may be recovered 
by heir, 118 

husband not liable for wife's at- 
torney's fees, 124 

laws for adoption of children, 102 

laws of divorce, 83 

marriage ceremony not required, 50 
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Ohio, penalty for rape, 23 

pre-nuptial debts of wife, 53 

property rights of a wife, 153 

release of dower by deed, 172 

residence a part of dower, 117 

right to dower forfeited for adul- 
tery, lis 

separate examination for wife in 
conveying property, 170, 171 

wife may defend suit in her own 
right, 123 

wife may receive one-third rents 
pending dower, 118 

wife may jointly convey deed with 
husband, 1 69 

woman suffrage, 30 
Oklahoma, age of consent, 20 

laws of divorce, 83 

penalty for rape, 23 

property rights of a wife, 153 

ten hours a legal workday for 
women, 27 

woman suffrage, 30 
Oregon, acknowledgment without ex- 
amination in deed of land, 171 

age of consent, 20 

age of marriage, 44 

assignment of dower a bar to fu- 
ture claims, 119 

assignment of dower by Probate 
Court, 116 

barring of dower, 113 

barring right to dower, 115 

civil disabilities of women abol- 
ished, 120 

common-law sense of dower rec- 
ognized, 110 

consent of parent necessary for 
adoption, 104 

damages for withholding dower, 
117-18 

deed of land, 171 

dowter in equity of redemption, iii 

dower in equity only of mort- 
gaged lands, III 



Oregon, dower in exchange of estates, 
112 

dower in land alienated by hus- 
band, 118 

equal liability of husband and wife 
for family debts, 53 

fraudulent dower may be recov- 
ered by heir, 118 

laws for adoption of children, 102- 
103 

laws of divorce, 84 

legal obligations of doweress, 113 

penalty for rape, 2z 

pre-nuptial settlement in lieu of 
dower, 114 

property rights of a wife, 154 

qualifications for school suffrage 
for women, 31 

residence a part of dower, 117 

restrictions on wills of wives, 173 

right of wife to contract, 165 

separate examination for wife in 
conveying property, 1 70 

substitute for dower, 113 

wife may constitute husband at- 
torney, 165 

wife may jointly convey deed with 
husband, 169 

wife may receive one-third rents 
pending dower, 118 

wife may sue for earnings, 122 

wife may sue or be sued by hus- 
band, 1 22 

woman suffrage, 30 



Paraphernalia, definition of, 126-127 
Partner, business, wife as, 123 
Patents, wife's separate property, 125 
Pennsylvania, admission of women to 
bar, 34 
age of consent, 20 
assignment of dower by Probate 
Court, 1x6 
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Pcnntsrhrania, common-law sense of 

dower recognized, no 
deed of wife's property with wife's 

consent, 169 
equal liability of husband and wife 

for family debts, 53 
executrix and administratrix, 190, 

194 
laws of divorce, 84 
marriage ceremony not required, 50 
mode of adoption of children, 

104 
penalty for rape, 23 
property rights of a wife, iS4 
release of dower by deed, 172 
restrictions on wills of wives, 173 

74 
separate examination for wife in 

conveying property, 170 
separate examination of wife in 

deed of real estate, 171 
ten hours a legal workday for 

women, 27 
wife and husband equal g^uardians, 

98-99 
wife may jointly convey deed with 

husband, 169 
wife must sue jointly with hus> 

band, 121 
wife's vote as stockholder, 123 
woman a sole trader, 175-77 
women excluded from mining, 26 
Philanthropic work in connection with 

real estate investments, 213 
Physical incapacity a bar to marriage, 

44-45 

Polygamy. See Bigamy 

Property leasing, rule of common law, 
166 

Property, repairs of, rule of the com- 
mon law, 166 

Property rights of a wife, 7, 131SS, 

Protection of women by law, 17SS. 

"Public laws," 10 

Public merchant. See Soi:.b Trader 



Quakers. See Fubhm 



Rape, various penalties by statute* aoM. 
Kcal estate investment, aiass. 
Relationship prohibited, degrees of, 4$ 
"Reports" of Supreme Courts, 11 
Residence a part of dower, 117 
Rhode island, age of consent, 20 

assignment of dower by Probate 

Court, 116 
assignment of dower, 116 
barring of dower, 113, 115 
common-law sense of dower rec- 
ognized, no 
consent of parent necessa^ for 

adoption, 104 
damages for withholding dower, 

117 
deed of wife's property with wife's 

consent, 169 
husband must join in deed, 168 
laws for adoption of children, 102 
laws of divorce, 86 
legal obligations of doweress, 113 
marriage ceremony not required, 50 
no dower in wild lands, 112 
paraphernalia, 126 
penalty for rape, 23 
pre-nuptial debts of wife, 53 
property rights of a wife, 155 
release of dower by deed, 172 
residence a part of dower, 117 
restrictions on wills of wives, 173 
rule for the sale of wife's per- 
sonal property, 170 
separate examination for wife in 

conveying property, 170 
separate examination of wife in 

deed of real estate, 171 
ten hours a legal workday for 

women, zy 
wife and husband equal guardians, 
98 
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Rhode Island, wife may jointly convey 
deed with husband, 169 
wife must sue jointly with bus- 

band, 121 
woman a sole trader, 175 



Sanitary conditions of employment, 26 
conditions of real estate, 213 

Savings bank account, 207SS. 

Savings banks, 197 

School suffrage in all States except 
Mississippi, 30 

Seats for shop girls, 28 

Separate trade, legal status of, 179 

''Session laws," 10 

Sex no disqualification for employment 
in certain States, 25 

Sole trader, J74SS. 

action of husband, 179-80-81 

South Carolina, age of consent, 19 
assignment of dower by Probate 

Court, 116 
barring of dower, 113 
common-law sense of dower recog- 
nized, no 
deed with joinder of husband, 170 
dower in land alienated by hus- 
band, 118 
executrix and administratrix, 190 
homestead exemption, 182-83 
laws of divorce, 87 
no divorce laws in, 59 
penalty for rape, 23 
property rights of a wife, 155 
release of dower by deed, 172 
restrictions on wills of wives, 174 
right to dower forfeited by adul- 
tery, 115 
wife may sue or be sued by hus- 
band, 1 22 

South Dakota, age of consent, 20 
alienation of homestead, 185 
deed with joinder of husband, 170 
husband may choose residence,. 55 



South Dakota, laws for adoption of 
children, 103 

laws of adoption, 103 

laws of divorce, 87 

laws of guardianship, 10 x 

no dower in, no 

penalty for rape, 23 

property rights of a wife, 156 

rule for the sale of wife's per- 
sonal property, 170 

support of husband by wife, 55 

ten hours a legal workday for 
women, 2^ 

wife not liable for husband's debts, 

53 

wife's vote as stockholder, 123 

woman suffrage, 30 
Speculation in stocks, 219 
Statute law, definition of, 10 
Stock, corporate, investments in, 218 
Stockholder, wife's vote as, 123 
Stock speculation, 219 
Study law, how to, 9, 11 
Suffrage,' 28ss. 

a question of expediency, 29 

not a natural right, 29 

womanhood no disqualification for, 30 

woman, in various States, 30 
Suits at law not permitted between 

husband and wife, 121 
Support of wife by husband, 5588. 



TzcHNiCAi< education in law necessary 

to procedure, 9 
Tenements as real estate investments, 

213 
Tennessee, acknowledgment without ex- 
amination in deed of land, 171 
age of consent, 20 
alienation of homestead, 184-85 
assignment of dower by Probate 

Court, 116 
common-law sense of dower rec- 
ognized, no 
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Tennessee, deed of wife's property with 

wife's consent, 169 
deed with joinder of husband, 170 
dower in equitable estates, in 
executrix and administratrix, 190 
homestead exemption, 182-83 
husband not liable for wife's at- 

tomcy's fees, 124 
laws of divorce, 87 
marriage ceremony not required, 50 
non-recognition of right of wife to 

be supported, 56 
penalty for rape, 20, 23 
property rights of a wife, 156 
restrictions on wills of wives, 173 
separate examination for wife in 

conveying property, 170 
wife may jointly convey deed with 

husband, 169 
wife's separate estate, 125 
Testimony. See Witness, 36 
Texas, age of consent, 20 
age of marriage, 44 
alienation of homestead, 184 
contracting minors may join in 

marriage settlements, 107 
deed of wife's property with wife's 

consent, 169 
exectitrix and administratrix, 190 
homestead exemption, 182 
husband must join in deed, 168 
laws of divorce, 88 
laws of guardianship, 101 
marriage settlements require two 

witnesses, 107 
penalty for rape, 23 
property rights of a wife, 156 
separate examination for wife in 

conveying property, 170 
separate examination of wife in 

deed of real estate, 171 
•wife may jointly convey deed with 

husband, 1 69 
wife may sne in lieu of husband, 

121 



Texas, wife may buc jointly with hus- 
band, 121 
Toilet rooms for women employees, 28 
Torts, husband not liable for, 52 
Trade and business, wife's definition 

of, 178 
Trust company account, 211 
Trustee, use of trust company account, 
211 

U 

Utah, age of consent, 20 

deed with joinder of husband, 170 

laws for adoption of children, io2> 
'03 

laws of divorce, 89 

no dower in, no 

penalty for rape, 24 

property rights of a wife, 157 

qualifications for school suffrage 
for women, 31 

wife may defend suit in her own 
right, 123 

wife may sue or be sued by hus- 
band, 122 

woman suffrage, 30 

women excluded from mining, 26 



Vermont, age of consent, 20 

assignment of dower by Probate 
Court, 116 

alienation of homestead, 185 

barring of dower, 113 

common-law sense of dower rec-> 
ognized, 1 10 

deed of wife's property with wife's 
consent, 169 

dower in equity of redemption, in 

husband must join in deed, 168 

hu^Kind not liable for wife's at- 
torney's fees, 124 

laws of divorce, 90 

laws for ■rigption of childzcttp 102 
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Vermont, legal obligations of doweress, 

112 

limitations of right of wife to 
contract, 1 65 

no dower in wild lands, 112 

penalty for rape, 24 

pre-nuptial settlement in lieu of 
dower, 114 

property rights of a wife, 158 

qualifications for school suffrage 
for women, 31 

residence a part of dower, 117 

right of wife to contract, 165 

substitute for dower, 113 

wife may jointly convey deed with 
husband, 169 

wife may receive one-third rents 
pending dower, 118 

wife not liable for debts of hus- 
band, 53 

wife's separate estate, 125 

woman a sole trader, 175 

woman suffrage, 30 
Virginia, age of consent, 20 

age of marriage, 44 

alienation of homestead, 185 

assignment of dower by Probate 
Court, X 16 

barring of dower, 113 

common-law sense of dower rec- 
ognized, no 

damages for withholding dower, 117 

deed of v/ife's property with wife's 
consent, 169 

dower in equitable estates, in 

dower in equity of redemption, iii 

dower not barred by judgment ren- 
dered by default against hus- 
band, 119 

fraudulent dower may be recov- 
ered by heir, 118 

homestead exemption, 182-83 

homestead subject to mortgage, 184 

laws of divorce, 91 

law of miscegenation, 46 



Virginia, law prohibiting marriage to 
deceased wife's sister, 46 

penalty for rape, 24 

pre-nuptial settlement in lieu of 
dower, 114 

property rights of a wife, 158 

release of dower by deed, 172 

residence a part of dower, 117 

right to dower forfeited for adul- 
tery, 115 

separate examination for wife in 
conveying property, 170 

separate examination of wife in 
deed of real estate, 171 

substitute for dower in, 113 

ten hours a legal workday for 
women, 2^ 

wife may jointly conVey deed with 
husband, 169 

wife must sue jointly with hus- 
band, 121 

woman a sole trader, 175 

w 

Washington, acknowledginent without 
examination in deed of land, 171 

age of consent, 20 

age of marriage, 44 

civil disabilities of women abol- 
ished, 120 

deed of wife's property with wife's 
consent, 169 

deed with joinder of husband, 176 

equal liability of husband and wife 
for family debts, 53 

husband must join in deed, 168 

laws of divorce, 91 

no dower in, no 

penalty for rape, 24 

property rights of a wife, 159 

release of dower by deed, 172 

separate examination for wife in 
conveying property, 170 

sex no disqualification for employ- 
ment, 25 
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Washington, wife may constitute Irat- 
band attorney, 165 

wife may defend suit in her own 
right, 123 

wife may sue for earnings, 122 

wife may sue or be sued by hus- 
band, 122 

woman may not adopt her own 
child, 103 
Wedding ceremony an essential of valid 

marriage, 42 
West X'irginia, age of consent, 19 

age of marriage, 44 

alienation of homestead, 184 

barring of dower, 113 

common-law sense of dower recog- 
nized, no 

damages for withholding dower, 
117 

deed of wife's property with wife's 
consent, 109 

dower in equitable estates, in 

dower in equity of mortgaged lands, 
III 

dower in equity of redemption, in 

dower not barred by judgment ren- 
dered by default against husband, 
119 

fraudulent dower may be recov- 
ered by heir, 118 

homestead exemption, 182-83 

husband must join in deed, 168 

laws of divorce, 92 

liability of husband for wife's debts, 

S» 

patents, a wife's separate property, 

12s 
penalty for rape, 24 
property rights of a wife, 160 
release of dower by deed, 172 
residence a part of dower, 117 
right to dower forfeited for adul- 
tery, 115 
savings bank deposits paid out on 
wife's receipt, 121 



West Virginia, separate examination for 
wife in conveying property, 170 

separate examination of wife in 
deed of real estate, 171 

substitute for dower, 1x3 

wife may jointly convey deed with 
husband, 169 

wife may sue or be sued by hus- 
band, 122 

wife's vote as stockholder, 123 

woman a sole trader, 175 

women excluded from mining, 26 
Wife, husband and, the legal relation 

of, 54 
Wife may sue or be sued hy hiishwnd, 

121 
Wills by wives, 173SS. 
Wills, legal age for making, 174 
Wisconsin, age of consent, 20 
age of marriage, 44 

assignment of dower a bar to fu- 
ture claims, 119 

assignment of dower by Probate 
Court, 116 

barring of dower, 113 

common-law sense of dower rec- 
ognized, no 

damages for withholding dower, 
117-18 

deed of land hy power of at- 
torney, 172 

deed with joinder of husband, 170 

dower in equity of redemption, 
in 

dower in equity only of mortgaged 
lands, III 

dower in land alienated by hus- 
band, 118 

dower in exchange of estates, 112 

eight hours a legal workday for 
women, 27 

fraudulent dower my be recov- 
ered by heir, 118 

laws for adoption of children, 102, 
103 
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Wisconsin, laws of divorce, 93 

legal age for making wills, 174 
legal obligations of doweress, 1 13 
penalty for rape, 24 
pre-nuptial settlement in li«u of 

dower, 114 
property rights of a wife, 160 
release of dower by deed, 172 
residence a part of dower, 117 
substitute for dower, 113 
wife may sue for earnings, 122 
wife may sue or be sued by hus- 
band, 122 
woman may not adopt her own 

child, 103 
woman suffrage, 30 
Witness, husband and v/ife competent 
witnesses in case of personal vio- 
lence, 36 
in actions for damages, wife a 

competent, 37 
in business transactions, wife a 

competent, 37 
married woman as, 34SS. 
married woman as, in common law, 

34 
wife not allowed as, in questions 
where she is interested party, 
34SS. 



Women, American, high character of, 5 

as attorneys, 32SS. 

equal rights of, 225 

legal personality of, 225 

outlook for, 224SS. 
Wyoming, age of consent, 20 

age of marriage, 44 

deed of land, 171 

deed of wife's property with wife's 
consent, 169 

laws of divorce, 94 

mode of adoption of children, 104 

no dower in, no 

non-recognition of right of wife to 
be supported, 56 

property rights of a wife, 161 

qualifications for school suffrage 
for women, 31 

wife may defend suit in her own 
right, 123 

wife may sue for earnings, 122 

wife may sue or be sued by hus- 
band, 122 

woman a sole trader, 175 

woman suffrage, 30 

women excluded from mining, 27 



Youth a bar to marriage, 44 
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